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THE SYRIAC BILL OE SALE FROM DURA-EUROPOS 


JONATHAN A, GOLDSTEIN, University of Iowa 


P . DURA 28, a Syriac deed of sale written in 243 of the Christian era, is an extra- 
ordinary document.^ Almost perfectly preserved, it is the oldest extant piece of Syriac 
written on perishable material and one of the oldest Sj^iac texts.^ It is still the only 
published document of an ancient slave sale in Hebrew or Aramaic.® Written in their own 
native language for members of a Semitic population touched by Hellenism, who are 
Roman citizens, P, Dura 28 contains many evidences of cultural interaction. Finally, 
P. Dura 28 is an important link for tracing the evolution of Semitic documentary forms, 
for its date and the wording of its clauses show it to lie midway between earlier texts 
and those in the Talmudic literature and in the medieval Jewish formularies.^ 


The document was first read by C. C. Torrey,® who succeeded in grasping the general 
content. Although his transcription and translation, with a few improvements by H. 
Ingholt and C. B. Welles, was incorporated in the final edition of the Dura parchments 
and papyri, they now leave much to be desired. 

To all appearances, P. Dura 28 is a tied double document of the type common in the 
third century and earlier.® Accordingly, the two uppermost lines of the document 
should be an abstract of the text below, giving ^The place and date of the document; the 


1 Photographs: YC8, V (1935), Plates I-III; 
W.F.G., Plates LXIX, LXXI. To the literature cited 
at W.F.G., pp. 145-46, add Goldstein and that given 
below, n. 9. For abbreviations used in this article see 
List of Abbreviations on p. 16. 

2 See Welles, YCS, V, 122-23; earlier epigraphic 
texts: below, n. 11. 

3 Slave-sales among the still-unpublished Samaria 
papyri: F. M. Cross, “The Discovery of the Samaria 
Papyri,” BA, XXVI (1963), 113, 115. 

^ Medieval formularies: Hay (died 1038), Barge- 
loni (ca. 1100) Budi Mahzor Vitry; Simliah b. Samuel 
of Vitry died in 1105, but the formulary, like much 
else in Hurwitz’s edition, may be somewhat later. In 
any case, though briefer, its bills of sale closely 
resemble those of Bargeioni. 


To trace in detail the origins of the clauses of P. 
Dura 28 beyond the time of the Elephantine papyri is 
beyond the scope of this article. Cuneiform bills of 
sale and conveyance including those most recently 
discovered are collected and discussed (with i^eference 
to their “satisfaction clause”) by Muffs. In his judg- 
ment (p. 291), the Aramaic formulary was probably 
derived from neo- Assyrian models, and those models 
in turn in many ways represent the culmination of the 
“fringe tradition” of cuneiform law' represented in 
the provincial formularies of Susa, Kiiltepe, the 
Diyala region, Alalakh, and Ras-Shamra. 

5 X ( 1935), 33-45. 

® Tied double documents at Dura: W.F’.G., p. 14. 
Cf. Y. Yadin, “Expedition D — The Cave of the 
Letters,” XII (1962), 236-38; and B.M.V., pp. 
94.4^d7 (exhaustive bibliography). 
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nature of the transaction and certain of its details; the names of the principals.”'^ 
Torrey’s attempt to render the two lines lacked all plausibility. His reading of lines 12-16 
of the lower text provoked immediate comment from Carl Brockelmaiiii,® and Brockel- 
mann’s substantially correct suggestions w-ere supported by other scholars.^ In a review? 
’ of the Dura Parchments and Papyri, I suggested further corrections and reported that I 
had read the upper text.^^ Although some passages of P. Dura 28 still elude me, I submit 
here a new" text with notes justifying m 3 " readings, a translation, and a commentary 
.relating the document to other ancient documents and systems of law. 

TRANSLITERATION 

Upper Text 

i. (Hand A) Pyr d31 zbn m(rqy^) ^{wrly^) intrH’^ hrt smny zbn Ityriv hr hr b'P 

ii. ^mf mtsyn h{dynf) 700 hrt snyn 28 

Lower Text 

1 . (Hand B) hsnt M d^wtqrtwr qsr mrqws ^ntivnyws grdynws hvsbws hvtwks 

2 . sbstws bhpty^ d^nyws ^rnyws wdtrybivnyws ppivs byrh ^yr snt 

3 . hm^rrd^ whmsyn vfrb^ bmnyrd qdmy^ whs tit tltyn lohd^ dhrwryh 

4. d^ntwnyn^ ^ds^ nsyhf qlwny'' mtrpivls ^wrly^ Hksndrt/ bkmruP 

5 . dmrqws ^wrlyws ^ntywks hpws rhmws hr Usw udfsMgwf dmrqivs 

6 . ^wrlyws ^bgr hpios rhmws hr m^nw br wd^bgr hr hpsy hr hr ?g'? 

7. dtrtyn zbnyn bywm tpf mwdyn^ mrqy^ "wrly^ mtPf hrt 

8 . smnbrz br ^bgr dyrf ^dysyf llwqs ^wrls tyrw br br ¥hnn 

9. hrny^ dqblt mnh dynP sbrn^"" wzbnt Ih ^ mtsyn ^mf dyly 

10 . zbyn^ thv2 hrt snyn ^sryn wtmrd ytyr hsyr mn shy'' hhn 

11 . dmn ywmn^ thvf ^nt tyrw zbivid wyrtyh slyt Pmf hd2 

12 . dzbnt Ik Imqn^ wlmzbnw wlm^bd bh kl dtsP w^'n ^ns ndwn hr 

13. nthg^ tyrw zbwn^ yrtwhy H hsbn hd^ dzbnt Ih 

14. ^qwm mtr^^f mzbnnyf wyrty w^dwn w^mrq w^dk2 w^qymyh 

15. bgdh dtyrw zbwn^ wF ^Mlt Imhpk bmly UP hn^ wzbnth 

16. Ik ^mf hd^ ?? ?? ^nmws dm¥ w^dnv" lyrlF sf slmyn 

17. whkn^ hwt tnwy hynthwn d^n frq Ih hd^ mn ywmn^ 

18. wlhl mn gdh dtyrw zbwn^ w^tktbw Izbynf hd^ UP tryn 
1%. 'bd phmh^hyd Idkfwn ndPrkywn d^ntwnyn^ ^ds^ nsyhf 

20. w%rn^ phmh nhw^ Iwth dtyrw zbwn^ (Hand C) mwdn^ ^wrls Jipsy 

21. br smsyhb ^dysy^ mn pylys dtrfsP dktbt hdp ^wrly^ 

22 . ^ntty brsm2 dspp F hlcm2 dzbnt ^mf hd^ dylh 

23. wqblt dmyh ^yk dktyb mn FI 

24. (Hand D) mrqivs ^wrls hr hlb shd 

25. {KdbiiOi'Et) mrqws^wflshr pli% shd 

W.F.G., p. X45. C. Rabin in Pringsheim, p. 462, n. 4. Nevertheless, 

® Z/iS, X, 163. Brockelmann’s reading was not adopted in W.F.G. 

9 Arangio-Ruiz and Furlani, Neg., p. 433, n. 1; 

E. Y. Kutsoher, Tarhiz, XIX (1947-1948), 54, n. 8; 


Goldstein, pp. 431-32. 
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26. (Hand F) hrsm" dmhhf Istryn 

21. (Hand G) Avp(')]Xios) Mdwos 6 im rod lepov Kal 

28. rod TToXeirtKov fjL(a)p(Tvpw) 

29. (Hand B) mrqws ^wrlyws hlsw hr ^ - .. 

30. mqymw spr^ ktbt spf lin^ v 

31. (Seal bearing image of Gordian III) 




Verso?-. 




We. 




\i ..51. 


ss^sl 

ti ^ ^ ^ „ i » 

a & (ij ^ H, 4. ^ ^ ^ ^ 


» 5 ‘£f » //OK 


’ib*i.mD AiS# 


1. (Hand H [= Hand B?]) ^wrly^ mtrH'‘ brt smny mzbnnyf H npsh ' 

2. (Hand C) ^wrls hpsy br smsyhb Mint 7 Mr"" hri' 

3. (Hand I) ^wrls ^hgr strtg^ sM ^'A^yapos 

4. (Hand J) ""bgr hr brsmy'' sM 

5. (Hand H) '"wrly'' mtff brt smny mzbnnyf H npsh shd^ 


NOTES TO THE TRANSCRIPTION OF THE TEXT 

i-ii. The numerals are of the type common in ancient Hebrew and Aramaic documents 
and inscriptions; they tally wnth the numbers wTitten out in the lower text. *'31” is 
written as ‘^20 4- 10 + 1.” Probably as an adaptation to a cursive script, the figure ‘‘20/’ 
known from Elephantine, Palmyra, Nabataea, and Wadi Murabba'^at, is here turned on 
its side; cf. B.M.V., p. 98, fig. 27. All the other figure forms in the upper text appear in 
the earliest dated Syriac inscriptions.^^ 

In the first occurrence of zbn the cursive hand leaves the b almost unrecognizable. 
The letters which follow zbn are clear and can hardly be anything but the abbreviated 
Roman praenomen and nomen of the seller. 

mtrH\ the Aramaic cognomen of the seller, appears six times in the document (here, 
and at lines 7, 14, and 22 of the lower text, and then twice in the very clear signatures 
on the verso). Torrey read it as mt¥f and treated it as a common noun, “the defendant,” 
but such a common noun would follow the patronymic brt smny. The third letter never 
appears Joined to the letter which follows it and cannot be a 6. The name is Mat-Tar'^atha 
= Amath-Tar^tha = “handmaid of Atargatis.” This type of name is well-attested in 
Syria, and so are the omission of the initial ^ (cf. the slave’s name in line ii) and the 
assimilation of the final t of Amath.^^ 

hr 6T. In both upper and lower texts, the fourth letter of Tiro’s father’s name is 
rather than 1. The name occurs in inscriptions^^ and, transliterated (Barbaessamen, 
Barbaesomen), in documents from Dura.^^ 

Andre Maricq, “La plus ancienne inscription Inscriptions grecqiies et latines de la Syrie 14^0%^ 14:11 
syriaque: celle de Birecik,” Syria, XXXIX (1962), (Amath-Babea), 680. 4-5 (Math-Babea). Assimilation 
88-100; H. Pognon, Inscriptions simitiques de la of final letter of “Amath-”: Ed. Sachau, “Edes- 
Syrie, de la Mesopotamie, et de la region de Mossoul senische Inschriften,” ZDMO, XXXVI (1882), 145- 
(Paris, 1907), No. 2 and Plate XIV; J. B, Segal, 47 along with Greek transcription ’/4/x,acr- 

“Some Syriac Inscriptions of the 2nd-3rd Century crapays^). 

A.D.,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Caquot, “Nouvelles inscriptions ararneennes de 

Studies, XVI (1954), 13-36. See also M. Lidzbarski, Hatra,” Syria, XXIX (1952), 117, n, 1, and pp. 89- 
Bandbuch der Nordsemiiischen Mpigraphik,!, 198-202, 105, Nos. 23-25; XXX (1953), 235, No. 29; Enno 

and Tafel XLVI. Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions (New York, 1904), 

12 Cumont, “Atargatis,” iBB, li (1896), 1896. p, 86, Nabataean inscription No. 1. Segal, “ New Syriac 
Names formed with “Amath*”: A. Caquot, “Sur Inscriptions from Edessa,” Bulletin of the School of 
Fonomastique religieuse de Palmyre,” /Si/na, XXXIX Oriental and African Studies, XXII (1959), 38-39. 
(1962), 239. Loss of initial =: Noldeke, sec. 32; cf. W.F.G., index, p. 430. 
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mt syn. On the omission of the initial ^ see above on mtrT. 

On the symbol r for “denarius,” see pp. 90-91. 

3. dhrwryh: dhrwr^ W.F.G. At the end of this word the writing runs into a notch in the 
edge of the parchment. What is there bears no resemblance to an ^ but is easily read as 
y and the right-hand stroke of h. 

4. hhmrwf: If mrwt'' 'W.F.G. In later Syriac the words for “priest” and “priesthood” 
are always written plene, but the defective spelling kmr^ occurs in inscriptions from 
Hatra.^^ Difficulties of the earlier reading: Welles, YCS, V, 128-30, and W.F.G., p. 147, 
n. 15. 

6. ; kmr W.F.G. The word is probably the divine element of the name of Abgar bar 

Hafsai’s grandfather. Bar-?, son of the god X. In this scribe’s hand the middle letter is 
surely g, not m. The first letter may be h, y, Z, or n\ the last, d, w, z, y, Z, ^ or r. The non- 
divine name hqr appears in Safaitic and Thamudic, Ryckmans, II, 55. 

1. mwdyiY: mhd(f W.F.G. The second letter is not joined to the one following and 
cannot be a 5, and the g would be unlike any in this scribe’s hand; finally, there is no 
support for Torrey’s rendition of the reading as “of the aforesaid month.” 

^wrly\' ^wdly^ W.F.G. (misprint). 

8. smnbfz, I am not sure of the fourth and fifth letters since I do not know a suitable 
etymology for the name. 

dyrf ^dysyf: mzbnnyf mskP W.F.G. The first word is badly written. Torrey’s reading 
is a guess from the context and from the signatures on the verso; it ignores the clear at 
the beginning of the second word, and the m of mskP would be unique in the document. 
Moreover, in Hebrew and Aramaic documentary style the verb of saying precedes the 
declarer’s name and is always ^mr. Analogy with other documents and with the name 
of the buyer here requires that the seller’s place of origin (or citizenship) and place of 
residence be given here. Cf. P. Dura 29, Mur, 19, etc. 

hr ¥smn: hrhUmn W.F.G. See on line i, hr 

10. hhn: hkyn W.F.G. The form hhyn is unknown in Syriac. The y was misread from 
the extended stroke leading to the n (cf. the n at the end of line 8). 

12. Imzhnw: Imdhrw W.F.G. The next to last letter is joined to the w and cannot be r. 
The reading becomes certain when the passage is compared with other Aramaic kyrieia 
clauses ; see commentary. 

13. W.F.G. Parallels make Brockelmann’s reading certain. See com- 
mentary. Ingholt and Torrey may have rejected it because of the defective spelling, but 
see on line 4; the defective spelling is found in Enno Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions, 

' p. 15, No. 6, line 4. ' 

14. ^qwm: ^qdm W.F.G. Again the correct reading is proved by the parallels. 

vlqymyh: lo^qymh W.F.G. : ufqymnh Goldstein. Only the first reading fits both the 

letters on the parchment and Syriac grammar. 

15. hmly: hmny W.F.G. The idiom, translated by Torrey “in any way whatsoever,” 
would be strange in Syriac, whereas the reading adopted yields the well-attested hpk 
hmlf, “break one’s word,” “retract.” 

wzbnth: zbnth W.F.G. The careless stroke joined to the 2 is probably a w. 

16. ?? ^m?? ?? Inmws: kd ^kyn hd nrnws WiF,G. The letters on the parchment are 

15 Caquot, XXIX, 89-105, Kos. 5 , 25, 27; 
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ambiguous or blurred, and I have not been able to find a satisfactory reading. Torrey 
translated, “while I establish a certain law,’’ but this is very implausible language for a 
legal document. How w^ould a private citizen “establish” a law? Brockelmann’s sugges- 
tion, “'iiidem ich den einen gesetzlichen Termin von Jetzt bis zii seclis vollen Monaten 
festsetze,” makes sense but cannot be derived from the reading; see commentary. 

The first t'wo letters are blurred beyond recognition in the photographs. The ^ seems 
certain; the m could also be a badly written h or k — cf. wzhnth in line 15; the next letter 
is not Joined to what folio w^s it and can be d, z, r , or final y or n. Next comes a faint long 
stroke sloping downward from left to right; if it is not a stray mark, it is a final n. After 
a space come the strokes read by Torrey as h\ however, the writing does not appear to 
be joined to what follows and can be read as two letters, the first being 5, y, k, I, n, or 
and the second, w or perhaps d or r. Then comes a clear d or r, and then the word which 
Torrey probably w^as correct in reading as nmws. Passages in the Syriac-Roman laws 
lend support to this reading. Nevertheless, the is badly formed and does not quite join 
the following letter; the m bears on its upper right a mark which disguises it; and the w 
is run into the s (cf. the ws of the scribe’s signature, line 29). 

17. d^n: id'n W.F.G. See commentary. 

19. pftmh: phm W.F.G. The word is faint and badly written both here and in line 20. 

idkrwn. The writing here is faint and ambiguous. Torrey ’s reading can be made out 

from the photographs but is suspect. It ignores the mark sloping down from left to right 
after thus leaving an abnormally large space between words. Furthermore, the noun 
“record” known from Syriac and Babylonian Aramaic is rather d{w)krn^ {dukhrdna), 
though the form read by Torrey is knowm in Biblical Aramaic (Ezra 6:2), the Christian 
Aramaic of Palestine, and modern Syriac; see H. L. Ginsberg, Koheleth (Tel Aviv- 
Jeriisalem: M. Newman, 1961), p. 28 (in Hebrew). The traces on the parchment can also 
be read Ishdw, “as testimony,” but then the faint stroke sloping down from left to right 
after the iv must be ignored, and again an abnormally large space is left between words. 

20. phmh: prwmywn (?) W.F.G. See on line 19 and W.F.G,, pp. 144, 148. 

21. ^dysy^: ^dsy"" W.F.G. (misprint). 

22. hknf: hpm^ W.F.G. (misprint). 

24. Uh sM: blbsrbl W.F.G. The reading shd is certain. In Aramaic documents either 
the singular sM stands by the signature of each witness or the plural shdy^ introduces 
them all (note, however, the Nabataean practice described by Yadin, IEJ, 'XIL, 2dSy 
and the practice of some Jews of Jerusalem, M. Gittin 9:8). The letters of are all 
ambiguous, and one would expect the status emphaticus; indeed, the name 6r 
(Barchalbas) is well attested at Edessa and Dura (Welles, YCS, V, 126, n, 21; W.F.G., 
index, p. 430). Arabic names are common at Edessa and do lack the ^ of the statm 
emphaticus but usually have a final w. See Caquot, Tesseres, p. 156; Byckmans, I, 114. 

25. |}? ? shd: pnwdgl W.F.G. See on line 24. With a list of names used in Osrhoene, one 
may well find a convincing reading. For the two doubtful letters, I would guess t (note 
the form in the upper text) and r. The extremely cursive h of shd either has its right 
stroke reduced and crowded up against the s or its left loop crowded up against the d. 

Verso, 3. ''A^yapos: ^'A^yap 6 arp. W.F.G. Neither photograph shows the final tau and 
rho. The name is probably the witness’ Greek signature, which he wrote after signing 
in Syriac. His pen was running dry as he wrote shd, but he went on in Greek without 
dipping it again. ■ , 
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Verso j 5, npsh: Inpsh. There is a faint stroke to the right of the I which is surely an 
ink-mark. If it is read as % verso, line 5, agrees with verso, line 1, and conforms to the 
common formula of the conceding party’s signature in Aramaic documents.^® 

TRANSLATION 
Upper Text 

Tn lyyar of 31, a sale. Marcia Aurelia Mat-Tar ‘'atha, daughter of Shamnai, has sold to 
Tiro, son of Bar-Ba"esha, female slave, Math-Sin, for 700 denarii, 28 years old. 

Lower Text 

^In the sixth year of Imperator Caesar Marcus Antonius Gordianus Pius Felix 
^Augustus; in the consulship of Annius Arrianus and Cervonius Papus; in the month 
lyyar of the year ®554 of the former reckoning; and in the year 31 of the freedom of 
^Antoniniana Edessa, the glorious, Colonia Metropolis Aurelia Alexandria; in the priest- 
hood of ^Marcus Aurelius Antiochus, eques Romanus, son of Belshu; and in the term as 
strategoi of Marcus ^Aurelius Abgar, eques Romanus, son of Ma'^nu, grandson of Agga, 
and of Abgar, son of Hafsai, grandson of Bar-1g?, '^for the second time, on the ninth day 
(of the month). 

I, Marcia Aurelia Mat-Tar'^atha, daughter of ®Shamenbaraz, granddaughter of Abgar, 
resident (?), Edessene, declare to Lucas Aurelis Tiro, son of Bar-Ba^eshamen ®of Carrhae, 
that I have received from him 700 denarii and have sold to him Amath-Sin, my female 
slave, ^°whose age is 28 years, more or less, purchased from her captors, under the following 
terms : 

^^That from this day forth and forever, you. Tiro, the buyer, and your heirs shall 
have power over this slave ^^that I have sold you, to take possession, to sell, and to do with 
her whatever you wish; and if anyone shall bring suit or ^^conspire against Tiro, the 
buyer, or against his heirs concerning this slave that I have sold him, ^^I, Mat-Tar^atha, 
the seller, and my heirs shall rise and defend and clean and clear (her with respect to her 
title) and place her ^^in Tiro the buyer’s possession. And I shall have no power to revoke 
the terms of this document. And I have sold ^®you this slave . . . law of from now until 
six full months have passed. ^^And an agreement was made between them as follows: if 
this slave shall run a-way from today ^^onward, it shall be at the risk of Tiro, the buyer. 

Two documents of this sale have been written; ^®one copy of it, retained as a record, 
is to be entered in the archives of Antoniniana Edessa, the glorious, ^°and the other copy 
of it is to be for Tiro, the buyer. 

I, Aurelis Hafsai, ^^son of Shamashyabh, Edessene of the Twelfth tribe, declare that 
I have written on behalf of Aurelia ^^Mat-Tar'^atha, my wife, in the subscription, because 
she is illiterate, that she has sold this slave of hers ^^and received the price thereof as 
written above. 

^^Marcus Aurelis Bar-Klebh (?)? witness. 

^^Marcus Aurelis Bar-p??, witness. 

^®With the signature of the inspector of documents: 

isMiiik II and III; Mur. 18, 19, 21, 24, 28-30; 

Yadin, lEJ, XII, 237. 
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Aurelius Mamins, superintendent of the sacred and ^^civic archives, bear witness. 

Marcus Aurelius Belsliii, vson of '^^Moqimu, the scribe, have written this document. 

®®(Seal of Gordian III) 

Verso 

^Aurelia Mat-Tar'^atha, daughter of Shaninai, the seller, testifies for herself. 

Aiirelis Hafsai, son of Shamashyabh, have signed this document. 

AMirelis Abgar, the strategos, ivitness; Abgar. 

'*Abgar, son of Bar-Samya, witness. 

^Aurelia Mat-Tar'atha, daughter of Shamnai, the seller, testifies for herself. 

SYNOPSIS OF GRAMMAR AND ORTHOGRAPHY 

The one grammatical error in the upper text is probably the slip of a hasty pen. With 
the exception of line 10, where the scribe may have misplaced a word, the grammar of 
ail the readable portions of the lower text is good. The names of both consuls have been 
misspelled, and one 'hii” has fallen out of YAntoniniana” — the name, however, may 
have been so pronounced in Edessa. Otherwise, the scribe apparently took care to spell 
names in the manner preferred by their bear.ers: the Roman consuls, the eponymous 
local officials, and the scribe’s own signature have the purist ‘'-ius,’! whereas the hus- 
band’s signature and subscription, the witnesses’ signatures, and the buyer have the 
vulgar “'-(i)s.” The spelling of ‘'witness” (shd) is a stereotype, but the use of s in the word 
“twelfth” in line 21 is remarkable, and so is the consistently defective spelling of short 
“u” in native Syriac words. 


COMMENTARY 


Upper Text 


Lines i-ii. The decipherment of these two lines shows P. Dura 28 to be, as expected, 
a double document with an inner text reduced to a brief abstract. Double documents 
with such inner texts are known from Ptolemaic Egy’pt,^'^ from third-century Dura/® 
and from the documents of the second century discovered in the “Cave of the Letters” 
ill the Judean desert of Israel.^® 


Ill these documents, upper texts tend to be written in a more cursive script than the 
lower texts, and often by a different hand.^° The upper text of P. Dura 28 with its neat 
but rapid cursive (note especially the forms for ^ and t) is so different from the lower text 
as to suggest another hand, possibly that of Aurelius Mannus, superintendent of the 
sacred and civic archives (lines 27-28), for in Ptolemaic Egypt such texts were added 
to double documents by registry officials. Unlike the lower text, the upper text is 


Bilabel, “Zur Doppelaiisfertigung %yp- 
tisclier XTrkunden,” Aegyptus, Y (1924), 168-72; VI 
(1925), 94-96, 100-104.' * 

A^ P. Dura 26, 29, S0, S2. 

See above, n. 6. Upper texts reduced to ab- , 
stracts may be alluded to at T. Baba Batra 11:1, 
p. 41.1, lines 4-5 Zuckermandel (names of the prin- 
cipals, description of the purchase, the amount paid, 
the date) and by R. Idi quoting R. Jeremiah at TP, 


Baba Batra, p. 17c (names of the principals, names of 
the witnesses, date). On the inclusion of the witnesses’ 
names, see Gulak, pp. 15-24. In neither case, how- 
ever, is it clear that the upper text is briefer than the 
lower. 

2° R. Dura 29-32 {af. ^4 and 25); Biiabel, Aegyp- 
tus, V, 170-72; of. Yadin, JEJ, XII, 236. 

21 
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expressed in the third person, as would befit an official’s sninniary of the contents. In 
summarizing, the writer of the upper text seems generally to have followed the order 
of the lower. In the date he retained only the Babylonian month and the year of the local 
era, by his omissions incidentally leaving the date in the normal Semitic order, with the 
month named before the year (see commentary to lines 1-7). The figure “20” in the age 
of the slave is very different from that used to form the “20 + 10 4- 1” of the date, and 
the ^ of lyyar occurs only there in the upper text and is used several times in the lower. 
I prefer to view these as the normal inconsistencies of a cursive hand, rather than as 
evidence that two hands wTote the upper text. 

In abbreviating, the writer of the upper text omitted the words yrh (month) and mt 
(year), yrh is frequently omitted in documents (e.g., Cbwley, Nos. 5-10 and the contracts 
from Wadi Murabba^at). I know no parallel, however, for the omission of snt. The use 
of figures in the upper text and words in the lower to express numbers is common in 
double documents; the practice probably served the same function as it does in modem 
checks. 

zh%. The designation of the transaction (sale), according to Payne Smith, col. 1076, 
properly means em'ptio, not venditio, but cf. Pringsheim’s remarks on one and prasis^ 

pp. 111-26. 

On the praenomen and nomen of the seller, see Welles, YCS, V, 140, n. 80; on her 
Aramaic cognomen, above, notes to transcription. On the worship of Tar^atha-Atargatis 
at Edessa, Duval, Journal Asiatique, 1891, pp. 230-32; at Carrhae, Martin, “Discours de 
Jacques de Saroug sur la chute des idoles,” ZDMG, XXIX (1876), 110, 131-32. 

The second occurrence of zhn is ungrammatical. As the verb, “sold,” it should be 
feminine (zbnt). The error may have arisen from the first occurrence, the noun zhn. 

The upper text reduces the patronymics of seller and buyer to hypocoristics;^® so do 
the seller’s signatures, Verso, lines 1 and 5. For some reason, the writer of the upper text 
found it necessary to give the Roman names of only the conceding party; on the buyer’s 
names, see below on line 8. On the slave’s name, see W.F.G., p. 143; on the omission of 
the % above, notes to transcription. 


LOWER TEXT 
I. The Dating Fokmula 

Lines 1-7. The elaborate formula begins with the year of the emperor’s imperium. 
Under Roman rule, down to the time of Diocletian, the peoples of Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, and Arabia continued their practice of dating by the regnal years of the monarch 
ruling over them, a practice followed by only some of the other subject peoples of the 
Empire,^^ Of the texts dating by both the regnal year and the consuls, Mur. 115 and 
probably other documents from Jewish Palestine agree with P. Dura 28 in placing 

22 p. Dura 26; Mur. 21, 22, 29, 80; Bilabel, Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Eomanas pertinentes, 

Aegyptus, VI, 104; cf. V, 171, and VI, 94-90. Vols. I and III, show dating by years of the emperors 

23 On such hypocoristics, see Gaquot, Tesseres, only in Bithynia and Pontus, Cyprus, Egypt, 

pp. 154-57. Palestine, Syria, and Arabia. The Mishnah requires 

2^ Egypt; Mitteis, p. 88; Palestine: Mur. 18 and bills of divorcement to be dated by the year of the 

118; Nabataea: Document 6, Yadin, lEJ, XII, 341; emperor {Qittin 8:5; see the commentary of Albeck 

Syria: P. Dura 25, 31; and cf. Luke 3:1 and the [Jerusalem, 1954], pp. 297, 405); cf. Mur. IS and 
dating prescripts of the Doctrine of Addaeus the TP, Gitfin 8:5, p. 4:9(i. 

Apostle and the Acts of Sharhil. The indices to Such the implication of 31. Gitpin 8:5, 
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tlie regnal year first. In the rest of the surviving documents, the consuls appear first. 
Tlie otlierwise careful scribe of P. Dura 28 has misspelled the names of both consuls. 

Otiier features of the dating formula are entirely iinsemitic. The order in dates of 
Hebrew and Aramaic documents and in the medieval Hebrew- formularies is day, month, 
year.^*"' In a Greek date, the prevailing order is year, month, which is the order 

here, except that the local designations of the year have been inserted betw-een the 
iiioiith and t^he da-y. 

The era of the coloii}’^ of Edessa is described as that of its ''freedom,” probably its 
freedom from its own local dynasty. Cf. Bellinger, YGS, V, 152; E. Bickerman, GJirono- 
logie (Leipzig, 1963), p. 46. To Bellinger’s chronological studies of the era of the colony 
in JCS, V, add Andre Maricq, “Hatra de Sanatrouq,” Syria, XXXII (1955), 278, n. 3. 
On the titles of Edessa, see Bellinger, op, cit., 143, n. 4. 

4- 5. Dating by eponymous priests iwas a common practice in the ancient world; at 
Dura there were foiir.^^ P. Dura 28 shmws that there wns only one at Edessa, though the 
Christian S^^riac Acts of Sharhil date the fifteenth 3^ear of Trajan by tw-o eponymous 
priests and the S^Tiac Doctrine of Addaetis the Apostle speaks of tivo high priests of 
Edessa.^*^ The Christian writers simply refused to leave the eponymous priesthood to a 
pagan alone and included the Christian bishop. In the Acts of Sharhil Barsamya is the 
name of the second epon^unous priest and of the Christian bishop, and Sharbil alone 
is called the chief priest. Later S^^iac mart}^rdoms replace the eponymous priest by 
only one name, that of the bishop. Only one of the two chief priests mentioned in the 
Doctrine of Addaeus need have been eponymous. 

5- 7. The strategoi evidently became the annual chief magistrates of the city after the 
Romans ended the dynasty of Edessa. In accordance with the parallels in Greek and 
Roman inscriptions, "for the second time” refers only to Abgar, son of Hafsai. The names 
Abgar and Mahni ( Mdwos ) were favorites of the dynasty of Edessa, and Hafsai occurs 
in aristocratic families there. The name Belshu, w^hich is also the native cognomen of the 
scribe (line 29), is Akkadian, shortened from Sa-Bel-su, "He is BeFs”; the cult of Bel at 
Edessa is well attested.^® As one would expect, the native aristocracy and perhaps even 
the royal family remained prominent in the Roman colon}" of Edessa. 


II. The Seller’s Declarations of Receipt of the . Price and Sale of the Slave 

Lines 7-10. The seller’s declaration begins abruptly with the wmrd "I declare,” 
ofioXoya), without an}^ verb of saving in the third person. In the terms used by papyro- 
logists, this document is a "subjective homology.” To my knowledge there is no parallel 
to this aspect of P. Dura 28 among surviving ancient witnessed documents. The formu- 
lary of Hay, howuver, presents something of a parallel. In Jewish practice documents 
w^ere formulated as the statement of the witnesses testifying to wliat they have seen and 

Pi. Yaron, “The Schema of the Aramaic Legal 
Documents,” JSS, II (1957), 33-34, 61; so, too, in 
the documents from the Judean desert and in the 
formula at T. Baba Batra 11:2, p. 413, lines 5—8. 

See, e.g., YV. Larfeid, Griechische Epigraphik, 

3rd ed. (Miinchen, 1913), pp. 334-38. 

P. Dura 25 and 37. 

Syriac p. 41, line 18. 

Syriac p. 14, lines 5-6 Cureton. 

Syriac p. 42, line 17. 


p, 42 , lines 7-8. 

33 See Welles, FCN, V, 131, n. 44. 

34 Welles, res', V, 131-32. 

35 ]j^ames of aristocrats: Jules Leroy, “Nouvelles 
decouvertes archeologiques relatives a Edesse,” 
Syria, XXXVIII (1961), 160-62; Belshu: K. L. 
Tallquist, Assyrian Personal 'Names (Helsingfors, 
1914), p. 62; Bel at Edessa: Duval, Jotirnal Asiatique, 
1891, pp. 228-29, 
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heard, and hence the verb of saying in the third person must appear, but thereafter 
the document continues mwdyri', “I declare. , . 

P. Dura 28 is the earliest extant Semitic bill of sale in the form of a homology; how- 
ever, the Mishnah takes the existence of such bills for granted,®"^ and the bills of con- 
veyance in the formulary of Hay are all homologies. In Greek bills of sale from Egypt, 
this form first appears in the first century b.c.®® and under Roman rule becomes the sole 
form for bills of sale.®^ 

On the buyer’s names and patronymic, see above, notes to transcription and synopsis 
of grammar and orthography, and Welles, YCS, V, 140, n. 80. 

Another peculiarity sets P. Dura 28, along with the medieval Jewish formularies and 
the Greek Parchment 2 from Avroman,^® apart from almost all other known ancient 
bills of sale in Greek, Hebrew, Aramaic, cuneiform, and demotic: the declaration of 
receipt of the price precedes the declaration of sale.^^ Since the medieval Jewish formu- 
laries follow the practice of the Jewish academies in Babylonia, perhaps here is a sig- 
nificant difference between legal practice in the Roman wnrld and among the Greek 
and Semitic subjects of the Parthian and Sassanian Empires. The problem deserves 
further study. 

10. There are difficulties in the syntax of this line. Torrey translated the first word as 
“a purchase,” meaning that the slave was bought, not home-born. The word then is a 
feminine noun in the status absolutus, a possible construction, particularly in an early 
text.^® However, neither in the few extant ancient slave sales nor in the medieval 
formularies is there any parallel for so describing the slave; on the contrary, one would 
expect note to be taken only if the slave was home-born. 

There may be a helpful parallel in the declarations of sale in the medieval Jewish 
formularies. In them, at the corresponding point of the clause, appears the word zbyny 
(sale), as a cognate accusative, but there the \¥ord is needed as a noun for the adjectives 
describing the sale as final and irrevocable. Here a cognate accusative would seem to 
serve no purpose. 

Difficult, too, is the presence of the word thid". It can hardly be construed with zbyni" 
as an expression of the buyer’s taking possession, ‘'Bought let her be!” The grammar 
and w^ord order would be odd,^® the formula unparalleled^® and out of place in a state- 
ment of the name and specifications of the slave. Hence, the WDrd presumably is to be 
construed wdth what follows. But in normal Syriac, the imperfect of “to be” is not a 
simple copula but has a modal force, such as “let her be . . .”; that w^ould be a strange 
w^ay to state the slave’s age, especially that of a handmaid past the bloom of youth. 
N eg. 135, a slave-sale from Ascalon showdng considerable Semitism in its language and 
formulation, alone among Greek documents introduces the age of the slave with the 


See Gulak, pp. 15-24, and cf. the formula of the 
cuneiform lUanSu documents, Koschaker, pp. 21-23. 
Early cuneiform documents in subjective style: 
Muffs, pp. 35, 2'74~11. 

Gulak, pp. 2-6. Avroman 1 and 2 are homol- 
ogies. 

Pringsheim, p. 124, n. 2. 

Pringsheim, pp. 109-11, 124. 

Not, however, Avroman 3; Avroman 1 has no 
verb of sale or conveyance in the declaration--“rather, 
the sum of money received is called the price of the 
vineyard. 


A parallel exists in the Alexandrian syn- 
choresis documents (Mitteis, pp. 182-83). However, 
they represent an entirely different procedure and 
documentary style; e.g., the amount of the price is 
not mentioned in the declaration of receipt. 

42 Cf. W'elles, FU/S’, V, 101, n. 39. 

43 S0C, 20 

44 Welles, FCaS, V, 103, n. 48. 

45 §00 300 ^ 

46 g-QTt cf. the Middle Assyrian sale formula, 
Koschaker, pp. 28-30. 
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participle onta. But the participle of Neg, 135 is good Greek; the imperfect here is odd 
Syriac, though the scribe otherwise seems well- trained. 

One must always hesitate to emend a legal document, especially one written by an 
evidently experienced scribe. Nevertheless, parchment was expensive, and an erasure 
might have invalidated the document. Hesitantly, therefore, as the basis for my transla- 
tion, I suggest that the scribe wrote zbyn^ too soon; in order to set oif the declaration of 
the slave's age as a sort of parenthesis, he inserted the verb thw\ If so, zbpi' is to be 
construed with nvfi shy"' and as a predicate adjective in the status absolutus. Literally 
translated, line 10 becomes, “’She was purchased (she is 28 years old, more or less) from 
her captors.” It is, indeed, usual for a bill of sale to mention how the seller acquired the 
property, and on the basis of parallels in other documents,^” one would expect this to be 
expressed b}^ something more than a prepositional phrase.^® 

The phrase “more or less” occurs in demotic and Semitic documents as early as Old 
Babylonian deeds and is found also in Greek papyri. By it, the sale is agreed to be final 
regardless of wliether estimated measurements are too large or too small. 

sby" can be vocalized in two ways, as the abstract and collective sebkyd (captivity) or 
as the plural Sahbdye (captors). The latter is suggested by the parallels in other documents 
of sale, which name the previous owner, not the previous status of the slave or other 
property, and also by the language of a h^min to the Virgin Mary by Jacob of Sariig.®® 
To my knowledge, no other x^ramaic document introduces the clauses following the 
declaration of sale and receipt with a formula like “under the following terms.” The 
wording here probably is translated from a Greek model. 


III. The Kyrieia Clause 


This formula occurs in documents from the Judean desert®^ and in the medieval 


formularies and, as a unit, can be traced back as far as the Aramaic papyri from Ele- 
phantine;®’^ elements of it can be found in Mesopotamian, Ugaritic, and Egyptian 
documents of the second millennium b.c.®^ In Greek documents the earliest instance 
known to me is Avroman 1 (88 b.c.); in Greek bills of sale from Egypt the clause first 
appears in the second Christian century.®® Like the defension clause (lines 12~i5), the 
kyrieia clause over the centuries increases in verbosity dowm to the prolix heaps of 
synonyms in the formulary of Hay. The verbosity comes as subtle traders find the ivord 
Uyt by itself too vague to express the nuances of ownership,®® and later as the words 
used to supplement it change their meanings — for the conservatism of documentary 
style retains all the obsolete expressions while adding the new ones.®'^ Hence, if the low 


P. Dura 25, lines 24-25; 26, line 9; K. 12, lines 
4, 12; xVvroman 1, A, lines 11-12, and B, lines 12-13. 

But note the prepositional phrase in line 18. 

San Nicolo, pp. 208-209; AJ. Baba Batra 7:2^ — 
see Gulak, p, 99. The words are found in Milik II, as 
corrected by B.M.V., p. 147, note to line 14; Mur. 22 
and 30. 

J. B. Abbeloos, De Vita ef scriptis S. Jacobi 
Batnarum Sarugi in M esopoiamia Mpiscopi {diss, 
Louvain, 1867), p. 256, line 13: Uym^ rbtn zbnn hwbk 
mn Sby^, wheTQ the final word bears the dots of the 
plural. ■■ 

®^ Cf. Avroman 1, line 15 (€9?’ 


Milik II; Nabataean Document 2, Yadin, JEJ, 
XII, 241; cf. Mur. 30, lines 22-23. 

S3 i^abinowitz, pp. 124-41; Y'aron, “Aramaic 
Deeds of Conveyance,” BibUca, XLI {I960), 248-50, 
256-61. 

■ Kutscher,. JAPES', LXXIV, 239; Yaron, BibUca, 
XLI, 386-87; “Aramaic Marriage Contracts from 
Elephantine,” III (1958), 31-32. 

55 Mitteis, pp. 182-83. 

55 Cf,. Y'aron,. BibUca, XJul, 257. 

57 Cf, Kutscher, Tarbiz, XIX, 127-28; Yaron, 
Qr., Xy (1958). 15-22.’ 
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number of verbs defining ownership is a criterion, K. 3, K. 12, Milik II, Mur. 30, P. Dim 
28, and Avromaii 1 are more primitive in formulation than the other Greek papyri. 

IV. The Guarantees 

Lines 12-18, The seller (a) guarantees to defend title to the slave against challenge 
by a third party, (b) renounces all means of revoking the sale, and (c) grants 
the buyer a period of six months within which he may receive satisfaction should the 
slave be somehow unsatisfactory — the exact nature of the circumstances and the satisfac- 
tion is obscure because of the illegibility^ of the document. This combination in contiguous 
clauses following the hyrieia, clause, of guarantee to defend, renunciation, and assurance 
of satisfaction for defects, recurs in the formularies of Malizor Vitry and Bargeloni^® but 
in no other ancient document known to me.®® The guarantees of P. Dura 28 stand A?ith 
those of the medieval Jewish formularies also in lacking a penalty clause for non- 
fulfihiient. 

The juxtaposition of defension and renunciation clauses is logical and has parallels in 
bills of sale from many areas of the ancient world.®^ Also logical is the juxtaposition of 
the seller’s renunciation of the means of revocation and a clause allowing the buyer a 
period of grace: the seller is denied the right to revoke the sale, the buyer is conditionally 
granted it. 


IVa. The Defension Clause 


Lines 12-15. For the history and the philological analysis of this clause, see Kutscher, 
Tarbiz, XIX, 53-59, 125-28; Yaron, Bib. Or., XV, 15-22; Rabinowitz, pp. 142-52; 
Goldstein, pp. 431-32; Muffs, p. 171. 

13, ""w nthg\ The translation in .W.F.G. follows Torrey, ‘‘'or talk against,” The Syriac 
word, hoAvever, does not mean simply “talk” but “conspire.” The word may have been 
added to the clause because “bring suit” {ndwn) was felt to iinpR a suit with some legal 
basis, whereas “conspire” would imply a suit based on false or forged evidence. In any 
case, the added word is another instance of the piling up of synonyms in documentary 
formulas. Compare the inflated defension clause of Bargeloni’s formulary, ''dykimn 
wyfwn ivyhgh wyM^y wy'^r^r swm dyn wdbrym ¥wlm H plwny zh. . . .” 

15. hgdh. Though the reading is beyond doubt, the idiom, literally, “in [or subject to] 
the fortune of,” is strange, whereas the medieval Jewish formularies have the common 
idiom “in the hand of,” suggesting the easy emendation ¥ydh. Xevertheless, again it is 
well to beware of emending a document written by a good scribe. The strange idiom 


Note, however, the elaborate kyrieia said 
clofension clauses in Nabataean documents men- 
tioned by Yadin, iEJ, XII, 241, 249. 

In the order kyrieuu defects, renunciation, 
defension. In Malizor Vltrij and Bargeloni the re- 
nunciation clause begins with the statement that the 
seller has retained no share in the slave. In Hay, first 
comes a statement that the seller has retained no 
share and that the buyer has received full possession, 
and them the kyrivia, defects, and defension clauses. 

Old Babylonian and Assyrian slave-sales have 
no kyrieia clause, but do have a renunciation clause 


followed by a statement that the seller stands surety 
for designated periods against epilepsy and against 
contest of title (Koschaker, p. 31; San Nicolb, chap. 2 
and pp. 209-23). The clause of standing surety is not 
found in late cuneiform slave sales, which lack all 
. reference to hidden defects {Petschow, p. 63). In Greek 
papyri from Egypt, the guarantee against leprosy 
and epilepsy is included in the declaration of sale, 
not in a sejjarate clause. Neg. 135 contains no re- 
nunciation clause. 

Assyrian and Old Babylonian slave-sales: sea 
n. 60; other examples: Petschow, p. 44; K. 1 and K. 3. 
See Yaron, XLI, 261-68, 387-89. 
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may be attested in a story in the Palestinian Talmud. A fire broke out (on the Sabbatli) 
on tlie property of R. Jonah (fourth century); he refused to let his Na-liataeari®"^ neighbor 
put it out, -wliereupon the Nabataean held him responsible for damages should the fire 
spread, using the formula hgdk mdly, ''My property is subject lo your fortune^’ The 
fuiTuula '‘in the fortiiiie of so-and-so’' may have had the connotation both of "in his 
charge'’ and "in his possession"; cf. mn gdh in line 18, and tlie use of brhvt in rabbinic 
Hebrew. 


IVb. The Renunciation Clause 

Line 15. This clause is not impersonally phrased but is a declaration of the seller that 
lie has no |:)oy^er to revoke the conditions of the document.®'^ Since it does not close the 
provisions of the sale, tlie formula here is not analogous to the Creek closing formula, 
kyria M ^yngraphe.^^ 


IVc. The Defects Clauses 


Lines 15-18. Partly unread, the first of these clauses is recognizable because of its 
close affinities to the vocabulary of the Syriac-Roman lawbooks.®® Syriac legal terminol- 
ogy as reflected here seems to have taken note of the logical connection of the renuncia- 
tioii clause with the defects clause. In the Syriac-Roman laws, the agreement {tnivy) 
between the buyer and the seller in a slave-sale may be either "good” or “bad” (for the 
buyer),®'^ and the “bad” agreement is defined as one in which one jiarty ma}^ not retract 
against tlie otlier {dP ""'m nhpivk H hhrh),^^ with the use of the same root hph (revoke, 
retract). 

The parallel passages in the Syriac-Roman laws declare the seller of a slave liable for 
hidden defects for a period of six montlis, though in a “bad” agreement only for insanity. 
The first danse iiere probably indicates the extent of the seller’s liability during the six 
months.®® I would guess tliat here all conditions of a “good” agreement apply, except 
for liability for flight — the exception being made by common agreement (lines 17-18). 
Witli Torrey’s reading in line 17, nPn, the resultant clause, “And such was tlie agreement 
between them,” serves no visible purpose.'^® Hence, read d"n. Pringsheim'^^ viewved the 
ciause placing tlie risk of the slave’s flight upon the buyer as a “risk clause,” a category 


SJidhhdi 10:7, }>. 15d: Yonia 8:5, p. 45b; Kedarim 
4:1), ]). .‘>8(1. I owr this reference to Professor Saul 
Lietn'i'niaii. 

At Xcdfirini, lor. cit., a Samaritan neighbor. 

'■•1 Cf. Bro(*kehiuuin, ZfS, X, 103. In Makzor 
I'drif and Eargtdoni, the ronunciation ciause speaks 
of the irrt'vocaiiilit.N'' of the side, not of the document. 

•^^’^Cf. W'clles, YCld, V, 110. One Aramaic equiva- 
hait foi' thc' Grc(‘k formula occurs in K. 9 (line 22 — 
read atid K. 10; another was known to both 

Ohdmuds; .s(‘e Rabinowitz, pp. 112-24, and Gulak, 
]:)p. 24 30. The latter occurs in Mahzor Vitri/ and 
Bargt'loni. 

L 30, 113; P 10, 20, 35; R I 19, 20, 28; R II 27, 
28, 40, 41; R III 39, 114. 

Etjui\'alent to the Greek KaXrj or /ca/c?) cetpeert s' 
and the Latin vend it io bon is condicionihiis or venditio 
siniphtria: .see Pringsheim, pp. 481-92. These distinc- 
tions and the Greek tei'minology are atte.sted in a 


Semitic text of about the same time as P. Dura 28, 
Dxodus rabbak, ascribed to R. Leva b. Parta 

(third century). Read with Oxford ms. No. 147 
qHwfysyji and q^q-rysyn (this confirmation of Perles’ 
and Krauss’ emendation of the printed text I owe 
to Professor Saul Lieberman): 'h . . .;V man . . .came 
to buy a slave. He said to the owner, Us this .slave 
you are selling me a good aofjuisition \q'lv:rysyn, 
KaXi] ftipeensr] or a bad accjuisition Iq-grysipi, kcckt] 
atpecis']. . . . ’ ” 

6«L 39; 111128. 

69 Cf. Xeg. 1S5. See also AVelles, YCS. \\ 105 107. 

It cannot be anaiogous to the ki/ria clause of 
Greek papyri because another operative clause 
follows (see abo\^c, n. 05), nor does it record the 
procedure of a Roman (W'.F.G., p. 10; cf. 

Welles, yC>SVV, 110-11). 

Pp. 456-65; cf. San Kicolo, jip. 223-27. 
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he sharply distinguished from defects clauses. The distinction is logicald^ but the Syrian-' 
Roman laws do treat the tendency to flee as a hidden defect, though as one for which 
the seller is obligated to refund the price only under certain circumstances.'^^ 

18. mn gdJi dtyrw zbiinf: This predicate phrase without a copula is grammatical but 
somewhat awd^w^ard. Perhaps the scribe omitted hio because of the w of vftUbiv. 

V. The Statement of Number of Copies and Registry 

Lines 18-20. See Welles, YC8, V, 111-12. 

19. nH If rhywn. In Mishnaic Hebrew, a similar phrase, dh ¥rhhot, is used of the 
registration of documents in official archives. The use of the Hebrew root Hh surely 
reflects the iVramaic. On the archives of Edessa, see Welles, YCS, V, 126-27, 135-37.’^® 

VI. The Subscription 

Lines 20-23. On the subscription {hypographe) in Greek papyri from Egypt, see 
Mitteis, p. 56. In P. Dura 28, as in P. Dura 26, 27, and 29, and in a notarial practice 
described in the Palestinian Talmud,'^® the subscription serves as a closing formula to 
prevent an3dhing from being added to the clauses of the document. Hence, no space is 
left between it and the operative part of the text.’^'^ On the name Shamashjmbh, see 
Caquot, Syria, XXXIX, 245. 


VII. The Signatures 

Lines 24-30 and Verso. The normal procedure, described by the Mishnah and found 
in the documents of the Judean desert and in P. Dura 26, 30, and 32, was for single 
documents to be signed on the recto onty and double documents on the verso only, but 
the existence of '‘conflated”'^® procedures such as the one followed here is recognized 
by the Mishnah and described in the Palestinian Talmud.'^® 

In both line 24 and line 25, the Semitic name which follows “Marcus Aurelius” is 
sure!}" the native cognomen, not the patronjnnic; here and elsewhere in the Dura docu- 
ments, names of Roman citizens may appear without the patron^miic but never without 
the cognomen. The first two signers identify themselves simply as witnesses. Hence, 
one cannot place them in the same category as the archivist Aurelius Mannus and explain 
the attesting signatures on the recto of P. Dura 28 as being all those of archivists (cf. P. 
Dura 17 and 25), 

The scribe’s identifying signature is a feature common in neo-Bab}donian, demotic, 
and Aramaic documents. On its position here after the attesting signatures on the recto, 
see Yaron, JSS, II, 38-39, and Petschow, pp. 7-8, 44, 70. The vocalization of the scribe’s 


The formula docs have a separate history; most 
ancient systems of law, iiieludiiig Je\vi.sh law, place 
the risk of tlie slave's flight solely on the buyer; see 
also Welles, yC'N, V, 108 U 09. 

K I 19. 

M. Gitthi 1:5; T. ibid. 1:4; T. Mo’^ed qatan 2:1; 
T. Baba batra 8:2-3; T, ^Abodah zarali 1:8; TR 
Gittin, pp, 9ab, lOb-lla, 44a; TF, ibid., 1:5, p. 43d. 

'’’s Remo^'e the reference to a ^'Sirategos-Bahora^'' 
on p. 137. 


76 yp Qiiiifi 10:1, p. 49d; see Gulak, pp. 29-30. 
The procedure of P. Dura 26-29 sets aside Gulak’s 
hesitations on p. 30. 

See W.F.G., Plate XX, and delete in 

the transcription of P. Dura 26, lines 28-29. 

'78 W.F.G., p. 145. 

79 i¥. Baba batra, 10:1; TP Gittin 8:10, p. 49d. 
Dura 26, 29-32, 
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patronymic is assured by the numerous Greek and Latin transcriptions of the name in 
the Dura documents. On the name itself, see Caquot, Tesseres, p. 175; its occurrence at 
Edessa, Leroy, Syria, XXXIV, 322. 

On the verso of a double document the common practice of the Semitic East placed 
the signature of the conceding party or his literate substitute first and then the signatures 
of the several witnesses, each signature adjacent to a knot of the tying string,®^ but P. 
Dura 2S exhibits some strange aspects. The ‘'signature” of the illiterate Mat-Tar'^atha 
appears before that of her husband, her literate substitute, and again as the last of the 
signatures on the verso. Practices mentioned in rabbinic literature give a key to under- 
standing these phenomena. 

At Edessa, four or five attesting signatures may have been sufficient, but in the 
“conflated” procedure of P. Dura 28, only two witnesses signed on the verso, along with 
Mat-Tar^atha and her husband. The documentary sheet, however, had five holes for 
the five knots of the tying string. From the Mishnah and the Tosefta we learn that a 
double document which did not bear a signature by every one of its knots was called 
a “bald” document and wbs invalid.®^ One did not, however, have to procure the 
signatures of legally eligible witnesses to fill the blank spaces. According to some authori- 
ties, even the signature of a slave would This is the function of Mat-Tar'^atha’s 
second signature. 

As for her illiteracy, it is possible that, though illiterate, she could sign her name. If 
so, it is odd that her letter forms are inconsistent in her two signatures (note especially 
the ^ of one wmuld expect an illiterate to know only one wslj of signing her name. 

But the letter forms in the two signatures are all found in the script of the scribe Marcus 
Aurelius Belshu, with one significant difference: very few of the letters are joined. 
Children and illiterates find it easier to copy manuscript “printing” than cursive 
“writing.” Rabbinic sources mention several procedures by which an illiterate can write 
a signature: a stencil can be cut in another piece of paper and the illiterate can ink the 
document through it; the illiterate can trace over scratches or markings in lead, gall-nut 
juice, or spittle on the document itself.®^ In the case of P. Dura 28, none of these methods 
seems to have been used. With a stencil, both signatures w'ould have been very much 
alike; in tracing, Mat-Tar^atha probably would not have become confused twice by the 
sequence H np, whereas in line 1 she has omitted the 7i, which has been squeezed in, and 
in line 5 she seems to have been diffident waiting the b My guess is that the scribe wrote 
out an example for each line, and Mat-TaPatha copied them. 

The first witness to sign on the verso is one of the twm chief magistrates of Edessa. In 
documents from Dura, too, the first attesting signature is that of a chief magistrate.®® 
His signature may have been required for full validity of the document. As in the 
documents from Dura, the name of an official appears with his title and without his 
patronymic. 

The name Bar-Samya occurs among the aristocracy of Edessa in the Doctrine of 
Addaeus the Apostle and is the name of the Ghristian bishop in the A cfo of Sharbil and of 
Barsamya . On other instances of the name and on the vexed question of the vocalization 
and etymology, see H. Ingholt, Parthian Sculptures from Hatra (“Memoirs of the 

•31 Milik III Mtir. l8~-20, 28--80, B6,S8;Ynmn,IMIJ, ^ M. ibid., pp. 21b-82a. 

XII, 237, yjS pp. 19a-b. 

P, Dura 17, 25. 
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Comecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences,’’ YoL. XII [New Haven, 1954]), pp. 17 ff.,esp, 
p. 21; and Caquot, ‘‘Note siir le semeioyi et les inscriptions arameeiines de Hatra,” 
XXXII (1955), 59-69. 

LIST OF ABBREVIiVTIONS 

The abbreviated titles used in this article are the following. Acts of Sharbii and Barsaroya: 
see Cureton. Avroman: E. H, Minns, “Parchments of the Parthian Period from Avromany 
JHS, XXXV (1915), 28-30. Bargeloni: SepJier Haschetaroth: Dokimicutc^ihuch ran B. Jehuda 
hen Barsilai aus Barceloyia^ ed. S. J. Halberstain (Berlin, 1898; bill of sla\'e-sai(': p. (>9). B^h. 
Or.; Bibliotheca Or ientalis . B.M.V.: P. Benoit, J. T. Milik, and R. do A aux, iJ^sroi'enes in the 
Judean Desert, II : Les grottes de Muraba^dt (Oxford, 1961). Cowley: A. E. Cowley, Aramaic 
Papyri of the Fifth Century B,0. (Oxford, 1923). Cureton: Ancient Syriac Documents, ed. 
Cureton (London, 1864). Demotic Documents: K. Sethe and J. Partsch (eds.), Demofische 
Urkunden [Ahhandlimgen der philologisch-historischen Klasse der Saclisischen Akadeinie der 
Wissenschaften,” Yol. XXXII [1920]). Doctrine of Addaeus the Apostle : in Cureton (incomplete) 
and The Doctrine of Addai the Apostle, ed. G. Phillips (London, 1876). Goldstain: J. A. Gold- 
stein, Review of W.F.G., JAOS, LXXXI (1961), 429-32. Gulak: A. Gulak, Das Urkundenwe-^ 
sen Talmud (Jerusalem, 1935). Hay: Sefer ha-shetarot le-Bah Hay bar Sheri ra Garni, ed. S. Asaf, 
Tarbiz, Suppl. I (5690), lEJ : Israel Exploratmi Journal. JAOS: Journal of the Aynerican 
Oriental Society. JSS: Journal of Semitic Studies. K.: documents in E. G. Kraeling, The 
Brooklyn Museum Arammc Papyri (New Haven, 1953). Koschaker: P. Koschaker, Neue 
keilschriftUche Bechtsurktmden aus der el-Amarna Zeit (“Abhandlungen der philologisch- 
historischen Klasse der Sachsischen xAkademie der Wissenschaften,’' Yol. XXXIX [1928]). 
M.: Mishnah, ed. H. Albeck (Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv, 1952-1959). Alahzor Vitry: Machsor 
Vitry, ed. S. Hurwitz (Berlin, 1893; bill of slave-sale: pp. 792-93). Milik: J. T. Milik, “Deux 
documents inedits du desert de Jiida,” Biblica, XXXVIII (1957). Mitteis: L. Mitteis and II. 
Wilcken, Qrundzuge und Chrestomathie der Papyrushunde (Leipzig-Berlin, 1912), Yol. II, 
Part I. Muffs: J. Y. Muffs, Studies in the Arammc Legal Papyri from Elephantine (Diss. 
Pennsylvania; Ann Arbor: University Microfilms, 1964), to be published by Brill in Studia et 
documenta ad iura orientis antiqui pertinentes. Mur.: documents in B.M.Y. Keg.: documents 
in Y. Arangio-Ruiz, Negotia, Part III of Pontes iuris romani rmtejiistiriimn, ed. S. Riccobono 
et al. (Florence, 1943). Noldeke: T. Noldeke, >8’yna.c Grammar (London, 1904). 

Payne Smith: R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus. Petschow: H. Petschow, Die neu- 
habylonischen Kaufformulare (“Leipziger rechtswissenschaftliche Studien,” Yol. CXVIII 
[1939]). Pringsheim: F. Pringsheim, The Greek Law of Sale (Weimar, 1950). Rabinowitz: 
J. J. Rabinowitz, Jewish Law {New York, 1956). San Nicolo: M. San Nicolb, Die ScMuss- 
Mauseln der altbabyloniscken Kauf- und Tausclwerfrdge (“Munchener Beitrage ziir Papy- 
rusforschung und antike Rechtsgeschichte,” Vol. IV [1922]). Syriac-Rornan Law])ooks: 
Syrisch-Romisches Rechtsbuch, ed. AS. G. Bruns and E. Sachaii (Leipzig, 1880), ami Syrische 
Rechtsbiicher, ed. E. Saehau (Berlin, 1907). T.; Tosefta, ed. M. S. Zuck(‘rmandel (2d ed.; 
Jerusalem, 1937). TB: Babylonian Talmud. TP: Palestinian Talmud. Tesscres: H, Ingholt, 
H. Seyrig, J. Starcky, and A. Caquot, Recueil des tesscres de Palmyre (Paris, 1955). W.F.G.: 
C. B. Welles, R. O. Fink, and J. F. Gilliam, The Excavations at Dura-Europos: Final Report V, 
Parti, The Parchments and Papyri (New Haven, 1959). YCS: Yale Classical Studies. ZDMG: 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlrindischen Gesellschaft. ZfS: Zeitschrift fiir Semitislik unrl 
verwandte Gebiete. 


A PECULIAR REPRESENTATION OF THE 
JACKAL-GOD ANUBIS* 


N. DOlUN ISCHLONDSKY, M.D., Netv York 

liiE sculpture described in this article was presented to me in 1936 by Mrs. A. 
Cliester Beatty, tlie wife of the well known financier and art collector, lierself greatly 
interested in ancient art. Two features of the sculpture stood out. One was the excep- 
tional size of the figure, by far the largest of all bronze figures of Anubis I had previously 
encountered in the collections of various museums, including the very rich collection of 
the Cairo Museum. The other, even more striking to the eye, was the shape of the 
animars tail: whereas in the traditional representations of Anubis, so well exemplified 
by the Tutankhamiin specimen, the tail of the animal is usually long and always straight, 
in the newly encountered figure the tail was not only of normal size but also naturally 
curved — a characteristic I had never seen previously. Because of these peculiarities of 
the sculpture, I christened it at the time 'h4nubis X,” and in the following pages I will 
often refer to it by this designation in order to avoid the repetition of cumbersome 
descriptions. 


I 


The bronze (Pis. I, II, and III) is 22.5 cm. long, 10.2 cm. high and 3.2 cm. wide 
(across the widest portion of the torso). The front paw’s are 6.25 cm. long, the hind paws 
4.3 cm. The tail, which is curved in its lower half, is 5.6 cm. long. The weight of the 
figure is 1,331 grams. 

On the underside of the bronze there are twn hollows (PL III B). One, of elliptical 
form, is 6.8 cm. long, with the largest width of the opening measuring 1.2 cm. in its 
middle portion and gradually tapering off from there tow^ard both ends. The maximum 
depth of the hollow' in its middle section measures 1.7 cm. The total height of the animaFs 
torso in that section is 3.4 cm. The thickness of the roof is, thus, 1.7 cm. The maximum 
width of the hollow' measures 2.3 cm., wiiich leaves on each side a thickness of the wall 
of 0.9 cm. to 1 cm. At the very opening of the hollo w', the w'all is only 0.2 cm. thick. 
The second hollow' is nearly semisplierical in shape. The diameter of the irregularly 


* 1 wisli to exjjrcss niy ajiprooiation to severa] 
stiuh'iits of anciont Kgy}>tiaii art, whose courtesy and 
co-oj)(‘ratioii have considerably facilitated my task in 
carryin^r oyt tlie prcstait study. i\Iy first thanks go to 
Dr. John I>. {’ooney, th(‘ eminent Am(?rican Egyptol- 
(gist and scJiolar, who not only thoroughly examined 
the "Anul)is .V” sculpture but also had it treateil in 
the Bi’ooklyn Museum’s laboratory for protection 
against “bron/.e disease.” I am indebted to Dr. 
C’ooney’s ilistingiiished former associate, now Curator 
of the Egyptian Department of the Brooklyn Museum, 
Dr. J3ernard V. Bothrner, who, together with Dr, 
Cooney, examined the sculpture and who presented 


me with the photographs of two interesting figures of 
the jackal -god contained in the collection of the Mu- 
seum. I am obliged to Dr. William J. Young for his 
comprehensive exploration of the figure, including a 
speetrograi>hic analysis of the bronze in the X-ray 
beam, and to Dr. Zaky Iskander, who carried out a 
detailed comparison of its shape with that of all sculp- 
tures of the jackal-god contained in the collection of 
the Cairo Museum. I express my thanks to the 
curators and other officials of the institutions cited in 
this article for the pertinent information or photo- 
graphic material they made available to me. 
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circular opening measures 2.4 cm. in width and 1.8 cm. in length. The concavity is 
shallow, the distance from the plane of the opening to the roof measuring 1.2 cm. 

There are, on the ventral surface of the figure, two dowels manifestly intended to be 
passed through corresponding holes in the lid of a box or a shrine (PL III B). One dowel 
is located in front of the longitudinal, the other in front of the smaller, circular hollow. 
They measure 3,75 cm. in length. The rear dowel is 1.2 cm. wide, the front dowel only 
•0.7. cm. 

It is apparent that the figure w^as cast hollow by the cire-perclue process, with the core 
lying free on the ventral surface and directly connected with the outer mold, which 
stabilized the latter and prevented any movement of its w^all during the process of 
casting. Assuring stability of the outer mold w^as all the more important in the present 
case since the space between the core and the outer mold was very large. The amount 
of metal to be poured in w^as consequently considerable, and the pressure exerted by it 
on the w^alls of the mold very great. The portions of the mold which inclosed the dowels 
on the \¥ax model apparently wure used by the craftsman for pouring in the molten metal 

The green patina of malachite covers many areas on the surface of the figure and is 
most prevalent on the head, around the ears, on the hind portions of the body, and, in 
particular, around the tail. The general color of the bronze is reddish brown. ^ On close 
inspection of the sculpture, a considerable number of details can be distinguished. The 
pow^erful muscles of the upper arms and legs are very w^ell, but not excessively, marked 
(Pis. I, II, and III). The line marking the opening of the mouth is distinct (Pis. I and II). 

On the ears one sees the engraved lines running across their inner surface (PI. II). On 
the front paw'^s one distinguishes the four wull-developed toes (Pis. II and III). On the | 
hind pawn’s, because of their fusion with the metal of the body, only three of the fully 
developed toes are manifest. The separation of the muscles of the thigh and the upper 
leg is well marked (PL I). 

On the surface of the torso the impressions marking the animal’s hair are clearly 
visible (PL IV). The lines produced by these impressions are soft, and one may therefore 
assume that they had been preformed on the w^ax model. One also recognizes the finishing 
touches which the craftsman, after the casting, gave to the metal surface with a chisel 
and file at the sites of the air vents (PL V A). 

One detail in the appearance of the figure very eloquently testifies to the method used 
for casting it. At the end of the tail there is a small, perfectly circular concavity, 0.7 cm. 
in diameter, with a diameter of the opening measuring 0.5 cm. (PL V B), The inner 
surface of this concavity displays the blue color of azurite. Manifestly, a bubble of air 
w’as trapped in this area in the process of casting, when the molten metal was being 
poured in, and prevented the latter from filling the space. It is also evident that the air 
bubble w'as trapped because of the curvature of the tail which the artist endeavored to 
produce. 

II 

It may be considered a basic rule that, in any encounter with an ancient art object, 
the first question to be raised is that of its genuineness. In the following pages are 
presented the, in this respect, pertinent data relating to the ‘‘Anubis X” figure. 

^Before sending me the figure, Mrs. Chester 
Beatty had it cleaned. 
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1 will set aside the many examinations, based on mere inspection, or on more or less 
snperfieial routine tests, of which the “Anubis X” figure was the subject during the three 
decades it has been in mj collection. However qualified the individual specialists carry- 
ing out such tests, from an objective scientific viewpoint, the conclusions drawn from 
them must not necessarily be, regarded as absolutely convincing. I vi,ll therefore restrict 
myself to citing the results of very thorough and methodical investigations carried out 
in recent years by two outstanding authorities in their respective fields-~I)r. John B, 
Cooney, at the time Curator of Ancient Art of the Brooklyn Museum, and Br. William 
J. Young, Director of the Research Laboratory of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

The form in which the two investigators expressed their conclusions is not the same 
in both cases. Dr. Cooney formulated his views in several coiiimimi cations which he 
addressed to me after observing the bronze for a period of three weeks (from March 16 
to April 8, 1962) in the Brooklyn Museum. I may point out that the chief objective of 
Dr. Cooney’s intervention at the time was not to ascertain the genuineness of the figure 
—this he considered to be beyond doubt from a previous inspection— but the protection 
of the sculpture against '‘bronze disease,” of which several small patches had been 
detected by him and his associate Dr. Bernard Y. Bothmer on that inspection. However, 
in his communications, Dr. Cooney, besides references to the fine casting of the figure^ 
and to its exceptional size,^ makes two statements ■which, although not referring directly 
to the question of genuineness, acquire great significance precisely with regard to this 
question. In a communication written shortly after the treatment of the sculpture, Dr. 
Cooney summarizes his conclusions as follows: “From our examination here it is evident 
that the sculpture was cleaned in recent times, perhaps thirty years ago,^ and on the 
whole the cleaning was well done. When we worked on it here, there were small patches 
of diseased parts but they have now been arrested and, if the bronze is kept dry, there 
is little probability that the disease will break out again. The earlier cleaning went down 
to the cuprite layer, which accounts for the red color of the bronze.”^ 

Dr. Cooney’s reference to the process of cleaning and to the fact that the latter went 
down to the cuprite layer, is significant in that only in a genuine ancient bronze is the 
layer of cuprite to be found under the malachite patina. This, I may note in passing, is 
why forgers of ancient bronze figures have often attempted to force an artificial patina 
upon the surface of their products. However, such forgery is easily recognized by micro- 
scopic examination and, especially, by an exploration of the bronze xinder ultraviolet 
rays. As will be seen from the report of Dr. Young, cited below, a very careful examina- 
tion of the sculpture by both methods proved beyond doubt that the patina formed an 
integral part of the bronze. Thus, the normal transition from the layer of malachite to 
that of cuprite which had been laid bare by the process of cleaning and to which Dr. 
Cooney refers in his above-mentioned communication, represents an important proof of 
the authenticity of the figure. 

Xo less, if no more, significant is Dr. Cooney’s reference to the patches of “bronze 
disease,” since only an ancient bronze, not a forged one, can display it. In a recent 
communication, Dr. Cooney stresses this point. Referring to his examination of the 
“Anubis X” figure, carried out in 1962 in the Brooklyn Museum, he says: “Indeed, as I 

2 Communication of Dr. Cooney, of May 22, 1962. is a remarkably precise estimate, since, as mentioned 

^ Communication of Dr. Cooney, of May 21, 1963. at the beginning of this article, prior to sending me 

Dr, Cooney’s assumption that the cleaning “was the figure, Mrs. Chester Beatty had it cleaned, 
carried out in recent times, perhaps thirty years ago,” 
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recall, we had to treat small areas for bronze disease and that in itself is conclusive 
evidence of antiquity.”^ 

In 1963, Br. William J. Young carried- out a very detailed and multiform exploration 
of the figure, which, among others, included a spectrographic analysis of the bronze in 
the X-ray beam, ilt that time I had already the intention of publishing the results of 
my investigation concerning the ‘'Anubis X” sculpture, and, in consequence, asked Br. 
Young for a report specifying the nature and objective of each test performed. In this 
report are cited the results of four independent examinations carried out in the Research 
Laboratory of the Museum of Fine Arts. 

(1) In one, the patina was examined microscopically and the corrosion film from 
different areas of the figure was investigated. ‘‘It wms clearly observed that a malachite 
patina existed, under which copper oxide intermingled with some cuprite.” The patina 
invariably proved to be ^‘part of the bronze, wdth a good adherence to the surface. Under 
the microscope the patina had the -characteristics of being brought about by natural 
burial conditions.” 

(2) In another examination, Br. Young explored the figure under ultraviolet rays, 
using a Corex ''A” filter. ^ ‘Under the rays the object fluoresced a dark purple. Particular 
study w^as made of the tail to ascertain if a forced patina existed in this area. The patina 
reacted as an ancient one, with no indication of a modern patina present.” 

(3) After these two examinations, the figure was situated in the X-ray beam, and an 
X-ray spectrographic analysis made of the metal. The analysis indicated a high per- 
centage of copper, moderate and nearly equal amounts of tin and lead (4-5 per cent and 

6 per cent, respectively) and an insignificant amount of zinc (0.5 per cent). | 

(4) In a fourth examination, the figure was placed in front of the fluoroscope, and “the 
bronze was X-rayed, using 75 kilovolts. The tail was particularly studied to ascertain if 
a join was present. Xo indication of the fluoroscope of a join could be observed.” 

From his investigations, Br. Young concluded that “the bronze in question is in all 
probability dated around the Twenty-second Bynasty.”® 

I wall refrain here from discussing the question of dating bronze figures that do not 
bear any specific indication to that effect, such as an identifying inscription, etc., and 
to the grounds on which such dating is very often of necessity done, and will merely 
state that all the detailed examinations carried out well demonstrate the authenticity 
of the sculpture. 


Ill 

After the genuineness of the “Anubis X” figure had been ascertained, the question 
of the possible significance of the digression from the traditional pattern, seen in the 
shape of this figure, imposed itself. Before attempting to answer this question, it was 
necessary, by an investigation on a very large scale, to ascertain the degree of rarity 
of the above digression among the extant sculptures of Anubis. The result of such an 
investigation could have a bearing on the conclusions to be drawn. An appropriate 

® Communication of Dr. Cooney, of October 26, ^ Examination No. 63.58 (of April 17, 1963). 

1964. Report of the Department of Restoration, Museum 

of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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inquiry was addressed to thirty-eight institutions comprising practically all imj3ortaiit 
museums of the world. Out of these thirty-eight establishments, thirty-seven supplied 
the information requested. Here are the specific data secured.^ 

The Asiimoleaii Museum, Oxford, possesses two figures, both in wood. One (No. 
1895.154) is 43 cm. long (from tip of nose to- root of tail). The tail, running vertically 
downward, is 49 cm, long. The figure is from a coffin lid. The second figure (No. 1896- 
1908 E 3913) is 24.5 cm. long, with tail broken off. The figure is from a box lid.^ 

The British Museum possesses one wooden figure. The body of the animal is I3|- 
iiiches long, 12 inches high (from base to top of ears). The paws measure 7 inches. The 
tail is missing. It apparently was a separate unit and became detached, leaving no 
indication as to how it hung.® 

The Brooklyn Museum has two wooden sculptures. One (No. 37.1478 E) is 50.5 cm. 
long and 24 cm. high. The straight tail, 41 cm. long, rims vertically downward.^® The 
other sculpture (No. 37.1482 is ca. 35 cm. long and 18.6 cm. high. The straight tail, 
15.0 cm. long, is shown on the photograph separated from the body. However, as can be 
seen from the surface of separation, it must have run vertically downward. 

The Cairo Museum possesses, beside the life-size Tutankhamun specimen, several 
smaller ones, but only very few in bronze. The largest of these is 17 cm. long and 11 cm. 
high.^^ In none of the sculptures of the jackal-god present in the Museum does the tail 
of the animal display the natural curved form, characteristic of the “Anubis X” repre- 
sentation.^^ 


The Chicago Natural History Museum has two wnoden sculptures. One (No. 111562) 
is 45.3 cm. long, 7.7 cm. wide, and 19.4 cm. high. The tail is broken off, but from the 
surface of separation it is apparent that it had run vertically downw’ard. Another (No. 
111561) is CAi. 35 cm. long, 7 cm. wide, and 21.5 cm. high, with tail broken off, and no 
indication as to how it had run. The figures are dated to the Ptolemaic Period.^^ 

The Fitz william Museum, Cambridge, has one representation in wood, 45 cm. long 
(E.G.A. 4315, 1943). The tail runs straight downward at an angle of 10° from the 
vertical. 

The Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University possesses two wooden sculptures (No. 
1943.1042 a-b), both 11-| inches long, with tails missing. They date from the Ptolemaic 
Period. I inspected these figures in 1963. From the surface of separation of the tails it 
w^as evident that they had hung straight downw’-ard. Apparently, the tails had been 
made separately and attached to the body of the animal, since the surface at the sites 
from wiiicii they had descended proved to be perfectly clean, and there were no broken 
edges.^^- 

The Glyptotlieque Ny Carlsberg, Copenhagen, has two figures. One (AEIN 247) is in 
wood, 10 cm. high. The tail is missing, but the surface of separation does not leave any 


The (iata are f) resented in the form in which they 
were supplied by the individual institiitions. 

^ Cornnmnication of Hr. R. W. Hamilton, Keeper, 
Department of Antiquities, of July 31, 1963. 

® Communication of I. K. S. Edwards, Keeper 
of the Department of Egyptian Antiquities, of 
November 11, 1963. 

Communication of IMiss J. Iveith, Assistant to 
the Curator, Dei^artment of Ancient Art, of March 11, 
1965. 


^^ Communication of Dr. A. Shoukry, Director 
General of the Department of Antiquities of the 
TJ. A. R., of March 28, 1961. 

Communication of Dr. Zaky Iskander, Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, Cairo, of July 20, 1962. 

I inspected these figures on my visit to the 
museum on January 15, 1965. 

Communication of Mr. Richard Nicholls, 
Keeper of the Antiquities, of July 31, 1963. 

Communication of Miss S. Loomis, Secretary 
to Professor Hanfmann, of June 28, 1963. 
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doubt that it had rim vertically downward. The figure is dated '‘Late Period.” The 
other (AEIN 621) is in bronze, 11 cm. high, 10.5 cm. long, with the tail running vertically;, 
downward.^® 

The Kestner Museum, Hannover, has two wooden sculptures. In one (No. 1935, 
200, 662), 11.1 cm. long, 3.2 cm. wide, and 5 cm. high, the tail is missing. In the other 
(No. 4520), the very long straight tail runs horizontally back ward. I inspected this figure, 
attributed to the Late Period, on my visit to the museum in August 1963. Its dimensions 
are as follows: Total length of figure, 77.5 cm.; length of front paws, 16.5 cm.; length of 
body, 29.0 cm.; length of tail, 32.0 cm.; height, 22.4 cm.^® From the size and position 
of the tail, I assumed that it had been affixed to the body. A recent verification by the 
Museum proved this assumption to be correct.^® 

The Kiinsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, has two figures (No. 4220 and No. 805). In 
both, the tail is missing.^® 

The Louvre has three small bronze figurines and one larger wooden sculpture. In the 
former (E.5812, AF288, and E. 4566), 10 cm., 8.5 cm., and 7.3 cm. long respectively,^^ 
the tail runs vertically downward. In the wooden figure the tail is broken off. 

The Museo Egizio, Turin, has two figures in wood. In both the tail is straight, running 
horizontally.^^ 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, possesses two sculptures. One (No. 72.4173) is in 
wood, with the tail missing. However, Dr. William Stevenson Smith, Curator of the 
Department of Egyptian Art, states that the tail must have hung down the side of 
the shrine on which the sculpture had been placed. The other figure (No. 11.721) consists 
of the head and hind quarters of a slate jackal from the Fourth Dynasty temple of 
Mycerinus at Giza.^® 

The Musees Royaux dh4rt et d’Histoire, Brussels, possess one wooden figure (No. 
E.7052), 12.5 cm. long, 3 cm. wide, and 5.5 cm. high. The tail is missing.^^ 

The Museum of the University of Pennsylvania has three wooden figures. In one 
(E. 12620), 16| inches long, 3f inches high, and 3f inches wide, the head and tail are 
missing, but underneath the rear end of the animal’s body there is a hole with a portion 
of a wooden peg, indicating that the tail was attached here to hang vertically downward. 
In another sculpture (43-12-4), 17 inches long, 9| inches high, and 3 inches wide, a 
cutting at the base of the spine holds a piece of tail which may have extended backwards 
or downwards though the latter, as stated in the communication of the Museum, appears 
most likely. In the third figure (E. 1948), 42 cm. long, and 7.5 cm. wide the tail, 35 cm. 
long, hangs straight down. 

The National Collection of Fine Arts, Washington, D.C., possesses one figure (No, 
419609). It is in wood 18-| inches long, 7 inches high, and 3f inches wide. It is dated to 


Communication of Mr. Otto Koefoed -Petersen, 
Curator of the Egyptian Antiquities, of November 26, 
1963. 

Communication of Dr. Irmgard Woldering, 
Direktor, of August 1, 1963. 

Communication of the Kestner Museum, of 
September 18, 1963. 

Communication of Dr. I. Woldering, Direktor, 
of February 15, 1965. 

Communication of Dr. Egon Komorzynski, 
Director of the Egyptian- Oriental Collection, of 
August 12, 1963. 


Communication of Mr. J. Vandier, Coriser vateur- 
en-Chef du Departement des Antiquites Egyptiennes, 
of May 12, 1961. 

22 Communication of Dr. S. Curto, Superintendent, 
of August 7, 1963. 

Communication of Dr. William Stevenson 
Smith, Curator of the Department of Egyptian Art, 
of June 25, 1963. 

Communication of Dr. Constant de Wit, of 
August 1, 1963. 

Communication of Mr. Kenneth D. Matthews, 
Jr., Director of Education, of July 31, 1963. 
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the Ptolemaic Period and had originally ^ 

, 126790) from Lnxor. I inspected it on my visit to the Smithsoman Institution m 1902. 

. .: ^ ..ugarly seen from the surface of separation, 

The tail of the animal IS missing, but, as can bo 

it had run vertically downward.^® , , , , 

^ ^ • -x- ^rnhicago has one wooden sculpture, 37' cm. 

The Oriental Institute of the University ot f ^ 

^ . rr.1 £ J U. from the Twenty-second Dynasty and was 

long, with the tail missing. The figure dates tvou^ ^ 

found in the tomb of Nakht-ef-mut at Thebes." ^ ^ vr- * 

The Robert H. Lowie Museum ot AuthropoW’ P<»».so, 

oue figure of the Auubis juek.l in the ctoic.l recumbent p,»t„re (No. 5-17» , It » m 
bronco, 9 on,. long nnd 5.5 cm. high. The fil l»»g- ’■‘“'fib* <l»™, endmg at base ot 

figure. 

The Roemer-Pelizaeus Museum, Hildesheii»’ wooden figure (No. 2124), 

^ 29 The figure is dated Late Period. 

47 cm. long. The tail runs vertically downwaie* „ ° i n 

^ .. ri Tn«te California, has three wooden figures. 

The Rosicrucian Egyptian Museum, San ’ j. ■ i . j n “v • 

^ X -1 . • • • x, xi • 1 rr^rv small one, the straight tail runs hori- 

In two the tail is missing, m the third, a vei.y 

zontally. .^ .y^erlands, Leiden, has one wooden figure. 

The Royal Museum of Antiquities of the JNcn i ri i 42 4,1 

4 . 1 . 4 -1 • . downward, three wnoden figures with the 

50.5 cm. long, with the tail running vertically ^ . • 1 x j. -i 

tails broken off, and one figurine (10.5 cm. long) ^ bine fayence, with the straight tail 

running horiziratally. Toronto, has one sculpture (No. 909x35), 

The Royal Ontario Museum, University of T 

carved m wood, with the tail running verticauj 

paw to posterior) is 21 cm., length of tail 14 cm- u- • i i • xi. 

rr-T -o 1 C 1 XX- T Ti/r -m T I u Uas four figures of the Anubis jackal m the 

The Royal Scottrsh Museum, Edinburgh, ® ioi\ ' ^ u 

, . , , ’ . of which one (1956.181) is 15-|- inches 

classical recumbent posture. Three are in woou^? • loi • i i ^ 

, , t . 1 . r .r r , ^nothcr (1956.182) IS 13i inches long and 

long, /| inches high, with tail broken ofF,>^^ ,• i a i ^ i 

^,.^ning vertically dowmward, and a third 
6 | inches high, with tail 11 | inches long, i x -i n • u i • 4 *1 + 

ti am lofu • cT • r 1 i o'. • i with tail 1| inches long, running straight 

(1891.109) IS 6 J inches long and 21 inches nigHj V ^ j ' k 

1 . I J mu r XT 42 ■ /I 1 • a bronzc finial 3-1- inches long and 2| inches 

backward. The fourth figurine (1911.359) is a ovui 4 & 

high, with broken tail running vertically down^v^^ • x xu • x* u 

rri Ox xr 1 Titr -o r x i • rr vet full access to their Egyptian collec- 

Ihe Staatliche Museen, Berlin, not having , 

,. , , ^ 1 . r ^^arding only one figure. It IS made of wood 

tion, have been able to supply information ® 

and is 61 cm. long. The tail runs vertically do^mwar ^ i i u 

rpi tt • -x rrt rr • x P nf Near Eastern Languages, Berkeley, has 

The Umversitv of California, Department oi ® 

. x- 1 x • 1 1 r II TP la fiat, carved on both sides, and, according 

a predynastic slate lackal, over a foot long. It ^ D- i • 4 a -x • • i 

X -n ix-n- ox o -XT T T>f the earliest images of a deity m animal 

to Dr. Miiham Stevenson Smith, may be one HI ^ ‘ 

« T r XT • 1 1 1 1 to Anubis as protector of the dead, it 

form, possibly one of the jackal-gods related ^ ^ ^ 

displays the characteristic features of early priHii^^^^ ■ 

31 Communication of Professor A. Klasens, 


The figure was shown to me by Dr. Gus W. Van 
Beek, Associate Curator, Division of Archaeology. 

Communication of Mrs. Michael Kindred, 
Secretary, of June 13, 1963. 

Communication of Mr.Frank A. Norick, Museum 
Anthropologist, of May 21, 1965. 

Communication of Dr. H. Kayser, Director, of 
August 12, 1963. 

Communication of Mr. James C. French, 
Curator, of June 20, 1963. 


.plj-eotor, of August 3, 1963. 

32 Communication of Miss S. Dabous, Near 
-i^gtern Department, of Aiigust 8, 1963. 

33 Communications of Mr. Cyril Aldred, Keeper of 
, Department of Art and Archaeology, of March 30 

and of 

34 Communication of Dr. Joachim Karig, of 
Aiigtist 9, 1963. 

35 Communication of Dr. Klaus Baer, Assistant 


Professor 


of Egyptology, of June 28, 1963. 
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The Vietoriamuseum for Egyptian Fornsaker, Upsaia, has four wooden sculptures, 
catalogued as parts of coffins. In one {B.86), 48 cm. long, the straight tail runs backward. 

In the three others (B.87, B.88, and B.338)— -16 cm., 9.5 cm., and 20 cm. long— the tails 
are missing.®® 

The National Archaeological Museum, Athens, has been able only to ascertain the 
presence, in its Egyptian collection, of six to seven statuettes of the jackal-god, some in 
bronze, others in wood, but it has not been in a position to furnish more specific informa- 
tion on individual specimens, because the collection is still closed.®" 

In the Egyptian collections of several European and American museums, no repre- 
sentation of the watchdog Anubis Avas found. This wvas the case of the Swiss National 
Museum, Zurich,®® the Museum Rietberg, Zurich,®® the Historical Museum, Bern,^® 
the Musee d’Art et d’Histoire, Geneva, the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, 
Edinburgh,^® the Hessisches Landesmuseum, Darmstadt,'^® and, in this country, of the 
Baltimore Museum of Art,^'^ the Waiters Art Gallery, Baltimore,^® the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, and the Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, 

One may summarize the result of the investigation as follows: Out of the thirty-seven 
institutions which have responded to my inquiry, tAventy-eight happened to possess 
sculptures of the jackal-god in the classical recumbent posture, and have furnished more 
or less specific information relating to them. Very precise data have been obtained from 
twenty-six museums, each of which possesses one or several representations of the 
Anubis jackal. Their total amounts to fifty-one figures. In thirty-four specimens, the tail 
of the animal has been preserved and has proAmd to be straight, in conformity Avith the 
orthodox pattern. In the remaining seventeen figures, the tail is missing, without j 
indication as to how it had originally run. It should be noted that the numerous figures 
described above are made of different materials— wood, bronze, slate, or limestone — 
that they have been found in different regions, and are dated to different periods of 
ancient Egypt’s history. Yet, the unnatural shape of the tail is peculiar to all of them. 

The investigation carried out has thus shoAAm the conspicuous digression from, the 
orthodox pattern, seen in the ^'Anubis X” figure, to be unique among the extant sculp- 
tures of the jackal-god. One could, of course, assume that a number of similar representa- 
tions had existed in the past but perished. However, a significant fact, ascertained by 
the investigation, speaks strongly against this assumption. As is Aveli knoAvn, the figure 
of Anubis is very frequently found painted on the lids and side-Avalls of stone sarcophagi, 
wooden coffins, and other objects pertaining to the funerary equipment, such as canopic 
chests, mummy Avrappings, etc. The museums of various countries possess such objects 
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in large numbers, especially coffins and their separate ' fragments (lids, sidewalls). The 
great majority of these bear one or more figures of the Anubis jackal painted on them. 
If the “Anubis X” type of representation had existed for any notable length of time 
within the millennia-long history of ancient Egypt, one could expect such representation 
to be reflected in some of the figures of the jackal -god painted on coffins. This, however, 
has proved not to be the case. 

It is interesting that the figure of the war-god Wepwawet, who only in some regions 
and only occasionally 'was fused with Anubis, can be encountered painted on coffins. I 
may cite, as an example, the figure of the standing jackal-like dog, characteristic of 
Wepwawet, painted, in place of Anubis, on an anthropoid coffin I have inspected in the 
Brooklyn Museum (No. 34.1223).^® 

On the other hand, the “Anubis X”-like representation is never found among the 
figures of the jackal-god, so frequently painted on the above-mentioned objects of 
funerary equipment, especially on coffins. One can hardly assume that not only the 
sculptures of the “ Anubis X” pattern have disappeared in the course of time but that 
also all sarcophagi, 'v^noden coffins, canopic chests and other funerary objects, which 
bore the unorthodox representation of the jackal-god, have likewise disappeared and only 
those have survived which had the orthodox form of the Anubis jackal painted on them. 

One may thus justifiably infer that the “Anubis X” pattern of representation could 
hardly have existed for any notable length of time and that it was rather the product 
of a short-lived episode in the long history of ancient Egypt’s religious art. 

It would be impossible, from the above-outlined data, to draw conclusions regarding 
the specific era and cultural setting in which the “Anubis X” sculpture came into being. 
I will merely call attention to several facts which must be borne in mind when an attempt 
is made to formulate such conclusions. 

The Anubis jackal is the only sacred animal of ancient Egypt, the orthodox representa- 
tion of which contradicts the appearance of the animal as it is encountered in nature. All 
other sacred animals — the cat, the falcon, the ibis, the baboon, the sacred bull, and 
others — are invariably depicted with quasi-perfect naturalness. 

It is interesting that Howard Carter, when inspecting the figure of the jackal-god 
found in Tutankhamun’s tomb, was particularly impressed by its unnaturalness, 
notably, by the unnatural shape of the animaVs tail. Carter recalls having seen, while in 
Egypt, several animals that closely resembled the Anubis figure, except for one charac- 
teristic — the shape of the tail. About one of them he even affirms that ''with the exception 
of its tail, it appeared to he the very' counterpart of the form found in this room” (meant 
is the room behind the Burial Chamber, designated by Carter as the “Treasury of the 
Innermost”). ■' • 

Startled by the discrepancy observed, Carter has recourse to several “conjectures of 
various degrees of possibility” in an attempt to explain it. Among others he points out 
that “Characteristics of the Anubis beast, are often very noticeable among a black 
species of the native Egyptian dogs, but, like allAhe Egyptian pariahs, they have a curled 
tail, coiled tightly over the rump and never straight and drooping like that of the Anubis 
jackal-like dog.” Unable to find a satisfactory explanation for the unnatural shape of 

Coffin of Lady Gat-Seshen, who lived at the time coffin, found at Luxor, is described in the Brooklyn 

of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty and was the descendant Mu$mm Quarterly, January 1937. 
of a royal family of the Twenty-first Dynasty. The 
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the Anubis jackal, Carter even, considers ''the possibility of its being an imaginary 
beast.”^® 

If the iinnatiiralness in the shape of the animaFs tail in the orthodox representations 
of Aniibis may be considered a startling phenomenon, as Carter believes it to be, the fact 
that this imnatiiralness, so foreign to ancient Egyptian art, passed unaltered througli 
millennia, appears even more striking. x4nd certainly no less spectacular is the fact that, 
when a change in the representation of a sacred animal did occur, such change affected 
solely the image of Anubis— the only one that had been depicted unnaturally. 

The above facts tend to indicate that the conspicuous digression from the orthodox 
pattern, seen in the "Anubis X” sculpture, can hardly be viewed as a casual variant of 
artistic expression but represents rather a deliberate, purposeful act on the part of the 
artist. Further study may^ shed more light on the possible meaning of this act. 

•^9 Howard Carter, T/ie o/ AnM. Amen, 

III (London, 19.33), 41 ff. Underscoring by the 
author. 
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A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE “DEEDS OF 
SUPPILULIUMA AS TOLD BY HIS SON, MURSILI 11 ”^ 


PHILO H. J. HOUWINK TEN CATE, OrierOal Institute 

In Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoi XIV (Berlin, 1963)— (XBo XIV), a volume of 
Hittite texts published by H. G. Giiterbock in 1963 — ^No. 42 is a new fragment of the 
'‘Deeds of Suppiluliuma as Told by His Son, Mursili II,” recognized as such by the editor. 
Giiterbock’s recognition is based on the fact that in 11. 8 and 12 the term 
Father,” is used in a manner that is characteristic for the text of the “Deeds.” A second 
argument adduced in the Introduction to this volume is the mention of Hannuttis, 
the Marshall, known from Fragment 28 A i:12 of the “Deeds,” about whom we know 
from the Extensive Annals of Mursilis that he died in the beginning of Mursilis’ reign, 
an event which made the critical situation of the young king even more difficult than it 
already was, Hannuttis is mentioned in the latter text as the traditional governor of the 
Lower Land {KUB XIX 29 IV:11-12 = Goetze, AM, pp. 18-19). 

But one can go further: it is possible to use this text for the restoration of a more 
extensive fragment of the “Deeds,” when it is combined with KUB XIX 22 ( = 2 BoTV 
68). Although published long ago and commented upon by a number of authors this 
text was up to this moment not recognized as such and therefore not admitted to the 
edition of Giiterbock inJCS, X (1956). KUB XIX 22, 11. 1-7 is a more complete duplicate 
of the lines 8-16 of the new text, this duplicate continuing over some additional lines. 

The beginning of this new fragment is preserved only in KBo XIV 42; from the point 
where KUB XIX 22 becomes available also, the transliteration is based on that text; 
restorations taken from KBo XIV 42 (indicated thereafter as A) are placed between 
parentheses inside square brackets. Perhaps it is good to note beforehand that the text 
is spread in A over a greater number of lines. 


TEANSLITERATION 

A 1 [ h>ap[ ]XX[ ] 

2 [ an-d]a ha~at’Jce-es-s[a-nu-ut ] 

3 [ ^]A^KUR ^^^Ha^ahpi-is^s[a ] 

4 [ KUR wa-a[l-ah-zi ] 

5 [ ] ta-ma-as-zi nu-Jcdn ^^^Ha-a[Jc-pi4s ] 

6[ '^^X-K^pa-at-ha^as TdJc^ku-up4a-as [-sa ] 

7 a-as-Ur 


B 1 [nu-^kdn u4{t A^BU^I)]A A^NA DINGIR.MES U A-NA ^UTU 

URXJTXJL-Tia 

2 [(AN.TAH.SUM®^^ da-is) nu kay^a^-m-pdt me-mi-as na-ak-kiAs nu 

ku-ru-ri^'^-^^'^ ku~e 

am much indebted to Professors Laroche and ^ A S 

Guterbock, who have both very kindly read and A 10 ku-u-ru-ri^P-^ 

commented on drafts of this paper. 
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[ ■ mi^e-nu-m-e-er^ na^ai-Mn pi4i 

har-ga~7iU‘ir 

[nu-Mn A[-BU-IA '^Ha)]-an-nu-ut4i-m^^ GAL SAP-LI-TI 

[{pa-m-a 7ia)’-a4s EREM . MES-fa-aJj-si ANSE , KlUR . RA . MES fa-is m , 

"^Ha-aii-nn-uUm 

[I-NA KUR SAP-Ll-TI a-ar-a}s na-an LU.MES ^^^La4a-am>4a 

{a-^-e-er na-at na-ah4ay-ri4a-an4a-at nu tdk-m-ul i-e-€f 
[na-at EGIR-j)a SA KUR M4a-an4a-at 

GAL'^^-MEsig 

[A-AA EUR ^^^Ha-pal4] apa4t nu KUR Ha-gmlAa GTj'h^ 

[nu KUR al4a arAia wa-ar-nu-ut iS-TU NAM.RA.MES-ma-as 

[GUD.MES UDU.HIjIA s[a-r]a[-a] da^a-as mi-at ^^^KUBABAR^i 44a-as 


[nu-Jcdn A-BUGA ...... I-NA KUR ]X pa-ra-a na-a-is 

EREM.ME§-ia.a.^si 


[ANSE . KUR . RA . MES pa-is 
[ 

[ 

[ 


]X-za-al4a-m-as du-pi-a[^^^^ ' ] 

’i]a-at -nu-za 

-]du-ma-a7i{- ] 

]XXX[ ;:] 


TRANSLATION 


] he besieg[ed ] 

] of the country of Hakpis [ ] 

] he attack[ed the country] of Hakpis [ ] 

] he oppressed. And Ha[kpis ] 

]-pathas [and] Takkuptas 
remained 


B 1 [And it happened that (my father)] [(had performed the AN . TAH . SUM- festival)] 

for 

2 the Gods of Hatti-land and the Sun Goddess of Arinna, [and thjis indeed was 

an important affair : the enemies, whom 

3 [the ] had strengthened even in the [....], they now suddenly destroyed 

on the spot. 

4 [And (my father sent forth) Ha]nnuttis, the Marshall, to the Louver Land 

5 [And] he gave him [troops] and charioteers. And when Hannuttis 

6 [had arriv]ed [in the Lower Land] and when the inhabitants of Lalanda 

7 [saw] him, [they became frightjened and made peace. 

8 [And they became again subjects of Hat]ti-land. Hannuttis, howwer, the 

Marshall, 

9 [went to the land of Hapal]la and attacked the land of Hapalla. 

« A 11 ME§-25di 
^ A 1 1 mi-e-nu-ir 
® A 12 '^Ha>an-nu-ut~ti4[n\ 


2 [ 

3 [ 

4 [ 

5 [ 

6 [ 
7 


^ A 14 ma-ah’ha-an 
S' A 15 ma-ah-hul-ari] 
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10 [And] lie burned down [the land of Hajpalla. And he removed (it) together 

11 with the population, [the cattle and the sheep] and he brought them to 

Hattusas, 

12 [And my father sent forth .... to the country of . , . ] and [gave] him troops 

13 [and charioteers ' ] 

14 ■ 

15 ' 

16 


COMMENTAEY 

A 3 References for HakpisIHahmis may be found in Goetze, EH A I (1930), 22 note 23 
— Goetze proposes an identification with Amasya. See, too, Goetze, REA XV, fasc. 61 
(1957), 98. 

5 mi-kdn excludes direct discourse, since -wa{;r) is absent; this in turn makes ta-ma-as-zi 
more probable than [is-]ta-ma-as-zi; ta-nia-as-zi could be an example of Praesens 
Historicum, also to be found in other fragments of the “Deeds”; therefore I have 
TeA>OTedwa-a[l-ah-zi]imteSi>dofwa-a[Uah4a](l.4:). 

5“7 As ’kdn is the rule with the verb as- 1 interpret this passage as an enumeration of 
towns still in Hittite possession or not yet captured by the Hittites; this — and the 
endingless form — leads to the restoration of KUR (the country of Hakpis) in 1. 4. 

6 For TakkuptasjTakkup^as see Goetze, EH A I (1930), 21 note 19; see furthermore 

Guterbock XX (1961), 88, note 16; H. Klengel, MIO VIII (1961), 19 with note 

18; K. Riemschneider, JC8 XVI (1962), 117, 119 (together with notes 81 and 82). The 
town w^as not far removed from Nerik, was still in Hittite possession during the reign of 
Muwatallis, and was reconquered and rebuilt under Hattusilis III after having been 
captured by the Gasga-tribes. 

B 1 For the restoration of the beginning cf. Fragment 18Ai:17;28A iii:20. 

2 See for the AX . T AH . SUM- festival (a Spring- festival): Goetze, Kleinasien^, p. 165 
together with note 5 and Guterbock, JNES XIX (1960), 80 if. and especially p. 87 and 
idem apud G. Walser, Neuere Hetkiterforschung, Historia Einzelschriften Heft 7 (1964), 
p. 62 if. The addition of [^a]-'’a'^-a^ I owe to Laroche. 

3 Syntax prescribes to view ku-ru-ri^^'^ ku-e as object; this makes it necessary to 
restore a subject for mi-e-nu-u-e-er in the gap at the beginning of this line. Forrer 

{2 BoTU 68) w^anted to restore [ DINGIR.] MJS8-as-pdt. Professor Guterbock 

w^arns me however that this restoration is precluded by the Hittite complement -as, since 
siunas never occurs as nom. pi. I tsiike mienu- to have developed from miyanu-, the 
causative formation of the stem mai-jmiya-; miyanu- means to “to cause to grow, to 
make fresh,” cf Giiterbock, Oriens X (1957), 354. This form mienu- is also to be found in 
the Huw^assanna Ritual KUB XVIII 12 11:14 in a difficult passage: (11) na-as4a an-da 
ki-is-sa-an me-ma-a-i ku-is-wa (12) mi-e-nu-m GtlB-^a i-ia-ad-da-ri (13) nu-wa-as-U 
mi-e-nu e-es-du nu-wa e-da-ni (14) an4u-uh-U e-ni GIG mi-e-nu-ud-du. The key words of 
this passage are rendered in Sturtevant’s Glossary^, p. 101 as menu “a disease,” menu- 
“cause the symptoms of menu ft and menus “iB with menu.^' It seems probable that there 
are at least two homonyms minu/menu (see, too, Friedrich, HW, p. 141 menu- c./n. 
“Durchfall[?]” and p. 143 minu- “allein[?]”). Maybe it is possible to assume a word play 
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and to translate: ‘'And next she speaks thereby as follows: ‘He, who is “sick with the 
mm%-disease,” shall go at the left side and he may have a (a product of vegeta. 

tion?) and (it) may heal(?) for that man that sickness.’” However this may be, also in 
this passage the verb seems to have a favorable meaning. 

6 The inhabitants of Lalanda seem to have been notorious trouble-makers in the Lower 
Land. In KUB XIX 23--a letter from a high official Tudhaliyas to a Hittite queen-- 
they are mentioned again; there it is said that “in fact from of old they were wont to 
come dowm (upon Hittite territory)” (rev. II). This letter was placed next to the newly 
recognized fragment of the “Deeds” by its editor Goetze, possibly in part on account of 
this mention of the name Lalanda, and in any case explicitly because of the fact that 
the same personal name Hannuttis occurs again in this letter (rev. 5, 6: cf. Goetze in his 
Introduction to the volume “Briefwechsel, nennt Haniittis”). After equating these two 
persons in the first edition of his Recueil d'onomastique hittite (1952), Laroche separated 
both in lim Additioyis et corrections {RHA XIII, fasc. 57 (1955), 92-93), No. 140. At that 
later time he proposed to equate Tudhaliyas, the writer of this letter, with the later king 
Tudhaliyas, son of Hattusilis III. Laroche does not yet identify the supposedly late 
Hannuttis with any known figure from the time of Hattusilis III, but it would certainly 
be possible to do so, since a. royal prince of this name appears in the list of witnesses to 
an important treaty of that epoch (KBo IV 10 rev. 28). K. Riemschneider has elaborated 
on the probably important military role of the crown-prince Tudhaliyas {JCS XVI 
(1962), 110 ff. and especially pp. 119 ffi). 

The localization of Lalanda is still in dispute — the context of both KUB XIX 
and 23 points to a position in a mountainous region bordering on the Lower Land and 
not far removed from Hapalla. Among the identifications proposed so far my preference 
is for Forrer’s identification with the town Laranda of the Greek period, but it should 
immediately be added that this equation is far from secure (of. Forrer Forschungen l, 
71-72). See in the last instance Garstang and Gurney, Geography, pp. 84 and 99-100 and 
Cornelius, Onentofe 27 (1958), 384 and 389. 

6-7 See for this passage as a wffiole “Deeds” fragment 28 A ii: 5-8, but note that it 
would also be possible to restore is-ta-mas-sir in the beginning of line 7 as suggested in 
Gurney’s translation of this passage {Geography, pp. 83 and 99). 

8 This restoration is tentative and a further elaboration of Forrer’s KUR 
Gi mm-pa SA KUR ^^^Ha~at4i i-ia- in a number of passages in the “Deeds,” frag- 
ment 28 A i: 39 and 48; fragment 34 i: 52; fragment 51(?): 11. Giiterbock suggests the 
same for fragment 17 G IV: 8-9. 

11 With some hesitation I have adopted Forrer’s reading m-ra-a, although it is not 
favored by the traces in Goetze’s copy. After arha warnu- and before uda- it is an almost 
inevitable restoration. 

It is difficult to offer a suggestion for the possible position of this fragment in the 
totality of the “Deeds.” Much depends on the question whether the group of towns in 
the North mentioned in lines 5—7 are the last outposts of Hittite resistance against the 
Gasga- invaders or — on the contrary— the last towns in possession of the enemy. The fact 
that these place names are not mentioned in the other fragments of the “Deeds” is 
puzzling indeed. This makes it impossible to connect this passage with another better- 
known phase of Suppiluliumas’ wars in the North. The remainder of the fragment 
suggests a considerable improvement in the military situation in the South, which seems 
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to have been of a dangerous nature before this turn of events. Maybe it is worthwhile 
to recall that Forrer, who at first suggested that KUB XIX 22 could be a portion of the 
missing historical introduction to Mursilis’ treaty with Targasnallis of Hapalla and 
afterwards gave preference to the possibility that the text could belong to the first parts 
of Mursilis’ Extensive x4nnals, rightly stressed the fact that Mursilis nowhere mentions 
the fact that he had had to conquer Hapalla (cf. Forrer, FoTscUingen 1, 71-72 and 
Bemerlmngen, p. 47* to 2 BoTU 68). This led Forrer to conjecture that the conquest of 
Hapalla mentioned in this text took place during the reign of Arnuwandas. Since 
it now is certain that the text actually belongs to the “Deeds,” it is quite possible to 
modify Forrer ’s position into the statement that Hittite rule was restored in that region 
already during the reign of Suppiluliumas himself. Therefore it would be possible to place 
this fragment at the end of the “Deeds” assuming that the war in the North refers to 
the attacks of the Gasga-tribes during the last years of Suppiluliumas’ reign. An im- 
portant point in favor of this thesis may be the fact that according to tliis text Hanniittis 
is already operating in the Lower Land, the territory of which he was the governor 
according to the Extensive x4nnals of Mursilis before his death in the war against the 
Gasga-tribes in the vicinity of Ishupitta {KUB XIX 29 IV: 11-12 == Goetze, AM, 
pp. 18-19). Since the AN . TAH . SUM-festival was held in the spring, the events around 
Lalanda could be dated to the beginning of one of the last years of Suppiluliumas’ reign, 
if this conjecture should prove correct. 

But it should be acknowledged that there is an alternative possibility. Another new 
fragment of the “Deeds”— XHo XII 26 I together with its duplicate KBo XII 25 I — 
also refers to a Gasgaean attack (KBo XII 26 I: 12 ff. = KBo XII 25 I: 2 ff.), while 
KBo XII 26 IV relates events that took place in the South and mentions Mount Ti- 
watassa (1. 8), Waliwanta (1. 15) and Sallapa (1. 17). The commander Himuiiis is men- 
tioned in KBo XII 26 I: 17 = KBo XII 25 I: 6 (see, too, 11. 10 and 15). All this is vaguely 
reminiscent of the fragments 18-22 of the “Deeds,” where events that took place in the 
same general surroundings, Arzawa, are related in great detail, where Himuiiis is men- 
tioned (fragment 18 A i: 23, 24, 28), and where Hapalla itself also occurs (fragment 
20 i: 10). The possibility should not be excluded that all the new fragments belong 
somewhere in this group. 
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In XXII, 177 ff. liat A. Sciiulman eine Stele verdffentlicht, die bei den 

Ausgrabungeii 1915 des University Museums der Universitat von Pennsylvania m 
Slidtor des sog. Mernephtah-Palastes gefunden wurde. Das Stiick selbst ist jetzt nicht 
melir aufzufinden, doch lagen Schulman melirere Pbotograpliien vor, nach denen er 
die Verdffentlicliung. vomelimen konnte. Da es sich urn eine besondere Art juristisclxer 
Urkiinden bandelt, bei. der ich z.T. eine andere Auffassung ais, Schulman habe, mochte 
ich diesen Text hier noch einmal kurz besprechen uiid ilin in einen grofieren Zusam- 
menhang stellen. Ich .habe dabei Herrn Schulman herzlicli filr die freiiiidliche Uberlas- 
sung von Photographien und Hinweisen zu danken. 

, „ Der. Anfang der Insclirift ist verloren, wie die im genannten Aiifsatz mitverofFentlichte 
Photograpliie ergibt, die liier nicht wiederholt zu werden brauclit. Wir diirfen aber die 
Erganzung nach anderen ahnlichen Urkunden vornehmen. So miiB am Anfang das 
Datum gestanden haben, etwa in der Form: 

[fa Rll ^ 1 

DaB die Urkunde im 1. mnw des 24. Jahres aufgesetzt worden sein miiB, ergibt sicli aas 
Zeile X + 6, in der die Einfuhrung der Statue am 25, dieses Monats erwahnt wird, die ja 
erst nach der Weihimg vorgenommen werden konnte. Die Ansetzung unter Ramses III, 
ist durch den Namen der Statue und das hohe Regierungsdatum gesichert (so auch 
Schulman S. 183). 

Darauf muB in ublicher Weise das Auftreten desjenigen genannt werden, der den 
AnstoB zu der Urkunde gab, hier also der Weihende : 

Diese Formal ist nach GO 46,2; 47,1 erganzt, oline daB allerdings Sicherheit erlangt 
werden kann, da wir sonst eine Stiftungsurkunde der Form, wie sie hier vorliegt, nicht 
besitzen. Zum Titel des Stiftenden s.u., ebenso zu der Annahme, daB vor der groBen 
von Helioj^olis verhandelt wurde, 

“[An diesem Tag kam der Web-Priester des Totentempels des Mernephtah (namens) 
If zum groBen Gerichtshof von Heliopolis und sprach:]”- Die Rede selbst laBt sich 

leider nicht im Wortlaut rekonstruieren, weil Parallelen, namlich die dokumentarisclie 
Wiedergabe einer privaten Statuenstiftung, fehlen. Bern Sinn nach ist etwa anzunehmen: 




“[Ich habe die groBe Statue des Ramses-Herrschers-von Heliopolis, Sohn des Ptah, 
geboren von Sachmet, der Herr des Ka, in den Totentempel des Mrj~n-Pth-?itp~hr-mlc-i 
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im groBen Vorhof des Ptah gegeben, indem sie ausgestattet ist mit Web-Priestern, 
Sangeriniien uiid alien giiten Dingen des Gottesopfers’’.] 

Ziir Bezeiclinimg der Statue vgl. Zeile x -f 4, zu ihrem Standort Zeile :X + 7. 

Damit ist eigentlich die Erkiarung des Stiftenden in rechtskrMtiger Weise abgegeben 
uiid wir konnen nun die gewoliniiche Unterschrift ansetzen, die aiis der Namensliste der 
Angeliorigen des Gericlitsliofes besteht. Hierfiir liegen wieder gentigend Beispiele vor, 
so daB die Erganzimg moglicli ist. Dabei ergibt sick, daB wir Reste davon in der Zeile 
X 4 * 1 erkennen konnen: 

"r]T S 


‘'[Vor dem groBen Gericiitshof] von Heliopolis [an diesem Tage.]” Hierzu vgl. Mes- 
Inscription S 8. 

Ill Zeile X + 2 ist die Namensliste des groBen Gerichtshofes zu erkennen, die sickerlicli 

am Ende von Zeile x 4- 1 diirch ftxa4-?] “Dazugehorige Namensliste” eingeleitet 

war; vgl. “Mes-Inscription”, S 7; AZ LXIII, 105 ff. II 6 (Munchener Prozessurkunde). 
Mit Zeile x 4- 2 sind die Namen aufgefuhrt. Das bisher aiis der Mes-Inschrift bekannte 
*'groBe Gericlit von Heliopolis” (vgl. Helck, Venmltung, 26 f.) muB vom Vezir geleitet 
sein, so daB wir am x4nfang von Zeile x 4- 2 mit groBer Wahrscheinliclikeit Titel und 
Namen des damaligen ndrdliclien Vezirs erganzen miissen. Leider scheint dieser gerade 
fxir die zweite Halfte der Regierung Ramses’ III. nicht beiegt zu sein; sein stidliclier 
Kollege war dar Vezir Tl, dessen Nennung bier aber nicht zu erwarten ist (vgl. Helck, 
a,a,0. 331). Der zweite Beamte hieB Hrj (der von Schulman angenomrnene Name Nfr-Hr 
ist nicht beiegt und liegt liier auch nicht vor). Sein Titel ist auf der mir freiindlicher weise 
von Herrn Schulman zur Verfligung gestellten Grabungsphotographie auf einem unter- 

dessen weggebroehenen kleinen Fragment noch zu erkennen: er war 

“Stellvertreter von Memphis”. Dieser gleiche Mann wird auf der Apissteie Nr. 10 mit 
gleichgesehriebenem Titel aufgefuhrt; in ihm haben wir den Vertreter des Btirger- 
meisters von Memphis zu sehen. Der dritte der genannten Beamten ist der TruchseB 
Hrj, ein ebenfalls in dieser Zeit bereits bekannter Mann, so im 2. Jahr Ramses’ IV. 
[Ostrahon Deir el- Medirieh, yion4itt. '^T. 45 rto 15; Pleyte-Rossi, Pap, Turin 49,3). Am 
Ende erscheint die Gruppe von Schreibern als Angehorige des Gerichtshofs genamit, 
wobei fraglich bleibt, zu welcher Institution sie zu rechnen sind; Schulmans Annahme, 
sie gehorten zum Totentempel des Mernephtah, ist moglich, aber scheint mir nicht recht 

zu der geringen Spur nach ZU passen. 


Mit dieser Aufzahlung dtirfen wir aber nicht die folgende Zeile x 4- 3 verbinden, wie 
es von Schuimn agetan wird, der nach Parallelen in den Hammamat-Inschriften erganzen 
will: "[Es befahl S.M. dem] . . . Hrj und . . .Hrj, diese [Stele] im Palast [zu errichten] 
gemaB dam, was der Ivonig selbst gesagt hatte. . . Wir sahen schon, daB der Anfang 
mit der Nennung der Beamten ganz anders erganzt werden muB. In Zeile x + 3 ist schon 
die Erganzung des Wortes ivd "Stele” als feminines Wort {tn "diese” ist ja erhalten!) 
nicht moglich. Wir miissen im Gegenteil den Anfang der Zeile x 4- 3 nach der Ahmesno- 
fretere-Inschrift A8AE LVI, 139 ff. ; oder der schon benutzten Munchener Prozessurkunde 

Zeile 5 oder der Mes-Inschrift S 6.9 erganzen zu 
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‘‘[Ausgefertigt vor diesem] Gerichtshof am Palast des Horus”. Dabei ist die Lesang 
% Hr sicher richtiger als das von Scliulman vorgeschlagene ^ da an den Parallel 
stellen die Rede des Konigs {M[d),t) immer ohne “m” eingeleitet wird, vgl. Ahmesno 
fretere-Inscbrift Zeile 2; Urk. lY 1020 ff. Z. 15; A8AE X, lo3: Bull. Metrop. Mus, XV 
(1956) p. 84 Z. X + 7). Was allerdings mit dem “Palast des Horns” in Heliopolis gemeint 
ist, bleibt often — etwa der Konigspalast am Re-Tempel? 

Diese Unterschrift sclilieBt die vor dem Gerichtshof aiifgesetzte Urkunde ab. Ha diese 
Stiftiing aber in die Rechte des Konigs eingreift, miiB sie von diesem bestatigt werden. 
Wir selien Gleiches etwa bei der Stiftiing von Rindern an den Totentempel Thutmosis’ 
III. {Urk. TV 1020) oder der Stiftung Sn-mwt’s flir den Totentempel seiner Konigin 
{IZ LXXXV, 23 ff.) und anch der des mr pr Imn-litp unter Amenophis III. {'Urh. IV 
1793 ff.): Bei Stiftungen, die den Konig betreffen — sei es Totentempel oder Statue— 
muB dieser seine Zustimmung geben und fur die Weiterverwendung der Stiftung Sorge 
tragen. Haher spricht Pap. Harris 111, 1/2, von den “Prozessionsbarken, Statuen und 
Statuengruppen, die die Beamten, Standartentrager, Inspektoren und Privatleute 
gestiftet batten und die Meine Majestat wirtschaftlich an den Amuntempel angeschlossen 
hatte, um sie flir ewiglich zu schiitzen und zu sichern: 2756 Gotter mit 5164 Leuten’’. 
Hieraus ergibt sich, daB die Verwaltung dieser Stiftungen, bei denen es sich um solche 
von Konigsbildern handelt, vom Amuntempel in Theben vorgenommen wurde. Habei 
zeigt etwa die bereits genannte Inschrift des mr pr Irmi-Mp wie aucli die Opferstiftung 
des Sn-mivt, daB nun der Konig von sich aus den Kult der Statue einrichtete, indem er 
den Stifter selbst zum Priester ernannte, oder daB er die Verwendung der Opfer fur den 
Grabkult des Stifters erlaubte. Zugleich miissen etwa mitgestiftete Opferfelder ver- 
waltungsmaBig organisiert werden, wie solche etwa ini Pap. Wilbour aufgeftihrt sind 
oder in der Stiftung des Pn-7iwt Lepsius, Denkm. HI 229 c (vgl. Helck, Materialien 
196 ff.). 

Dieser kgl. Entscheid wird eingeflihrt mit den Worten “Was der Kdnig sagte” {dd{d).t 
jn nsw ds,f). Dieser Satz ist an unserer Stelle fast vollstandig erhalten: 

“Was gesagt wurde vom Konig selbst, als er in Pf-i?c-n?i-w/;^*-Im'^i-dem-groBen-Ka- 
(des)-[Re-Harachte] war”. 

Mit Zeile x + 4 beginnt die Entscheidung des Konigs: 

[6 ff; a- S 21 

“[Die Leu]te, die zu Web-Priestern und Sangerinnen flir die groBe Statue des Rc-mk 
Herrscher-von-Heliopolis, Sohn des Ptah, geboren von der Sachmet, der Herr des Ka, 
gegeben worden sind, [die sollen dem We]b-Priester des Totentempels des Merneplitab 
[unterstellt sein]”. 

Hier erscheint im erhaltenen Teil unserer Stele der Stifter, den wir oben bereits 
erganzt batten. Sein Titel ist durch den Rest einer Wasserlinie wahrscheinlich. Wir 
erfabren nun auch, wie die gestiftete Statue hieB, denn die Bezeichnung “Sohn des 
Ptah, von Sachmet geboren, der Herr des Ka”, muB als Name der Statue angeseben 
werden (Zu soichen Statuennamen vgl. Labib Habachi, A8AE LII, 549 ff.). Leider ist 
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dieser Web des Totentempels des Mernephtah Mrj-U’Pt^, soweit icli selien kann,. durcli 
andere Denkmaler nicht belegt. Der Totentempel dieses Konigs in Mempliis ist iins 
bekannt durch Pap. Bologna 1094, 5,1 ff. iind Pap. Wilbour A § 240 imd B 8,4; walir- 
scheinlich verweist die Nennung zweier Statnen des Konigs in Memphis, die Verelirung 
in der Spatzeit empfingen (E. Otto, AZ LXXXI, 118), auf das Weiterbestelien des 
Totentempels. 

Die vorgenommene Erganzung, daB diese gestifteten Leute dem Stifter weiterhin 
unterstellt bleiben sollen bzw. ihm diirch den Konig als entgegennehmende Stelle wieder 
znriickliberwiesen werden, ergibt sich aus dem folgenden Satz, der das erklart: 


-fa 




“Man hort auf ihn, wenn er ruft, da er bei ihr (:der Statue) ist als Prophet {liYn}'-ntr) von 
Sohn (auf) Sohn, Erbe auf [Erbe] ewiglich”. 

Die Lesung si (n) si n [^^(?'^] von Schulman noch in den Sonderabdrucken einge- 
tragen; seine Deutungsversuche p. 180 sind daher zu streichen. Mit diesem Satz wird 
die Befehlsgewalt des Stifters liber die von ihm gestifteten Leute wiederhergestellt, da er 
selbst ja jetzt vom Konig zum Propheten der gestifteten Statue eingesetzt wird. Das ist 
in dieser Zeit der gewohnliche Gang der Dinge, so daB der Stiftende die NutznieBimg 
der Stiftung (Leute, Felder, Opferziiwendungen) nicht verliert. Gber Grund und Ent- 
wicklung dieser Sitte ist noch zu sprechen, vgl. auch Helck, Materialien 196. 228. 

Meine Ergtozung “auf ewig” entspricht et^va Ahmesnofretere-Inschrift Zeile 24 und 
weicht von Schulmans Deutung ab, der hier ein Wort fur “(Beamten)-Stab” lesen will. 
Doch trenne ich den folgenden Satz von der Erklarung des Konigs ab. 

:2k fs ns Ts ® f s A 


SAXtii'S-m 


“Eingefiihrt vor (den Gott) im Jahr 24, l, smw, 25. Tag, als man sie (:die Statue) lierein- 
brachte zum Ruhen im Totentempel des Mernephtah im groBen Vorhof des Ptah”. 

Mjj sicher Part, pass., hier in der Aktenform als Verb eines selbstfcdigen Satzes 
benutzt— wie das oben angefuhrte irw m hlh tl hnh.t. Gemeint ist der Stifter und neu 
eingesetzte Prophet der Statue, dessen Vorstellung vor Ptah am angegebenen Tag vor- 
genommen wurde; die Registrierung dieses Datums hatte sicherlich juristische Bedeu- 
tung, da wohl der Gott diese Ernennung “bestatigen” muBte. Schulmans Deutung von 
Idj)' als “Kultdiener’’ ist nicht moglich, da das Wort wohl garnicht belegt ist: Pap. 
Anast. V 21,5 (von IV 566, 1/2 angegeben) fallt aus, da es sich dort um den Xamen 
handelt (vgl. Caminos, 259) und im Haremhebdekret {Urh. IV 2255,2) 

handelt es sich um ein aktives Partizip: “die fiir den Harim heranholen” (vgl. AZ LXXX, 
123). Zu M “einfiihren” vgl. Wh IV 562,9. 

An diesem Tag der “Vorstellung” war auch die gestiftete Statue in den Tempel 
“hineingebracht” worden; zu smsj in diesem Sinn vgl. Uric. IV 1398, 1.16. Sie “ruht” 
{Jitp — nicht, wie Schulman las: nun an ihrem Platz im Tempel, vgl. Urk. IV 

1833,5. 
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Als dritter Teil der Akten folgt jetzt die Aufstellung der gestifteten Leute, eingeleitet 
mit der ublichen Plirase, die wir frei als “Liste” tibersetzeii konnen: ^ ^ j 

■ ■ I 

Wir diirfen also diese Phrase nicht, wie Schulman es tut, mit dem vorhergehenden Satz 
verbinden, vgl. Naunakhte-Testament JEA XXXI, 29 ff., IV 1; \'II 1; Pap. Leiden 352 
(JEA XXIII, 186 ff.); Ostrakon Brit. Mus. 5637 (JEA XII, 183 ff.); Gardiner-Cernji, 
Oshacffl 63,1 rto 1; 72,1 rto 1; 85,1 rto 1; 86, 1 rto U.6. 

Es folgt die Aufstellung; 

hi;:- n M ^ J 14^ fAt* 44 ^ IJ-H. 

r 'ra5aM4i?|lA‘r444/‘l^-5. 

'"Mrfn-Ptji, Sohn des ""h-pt, seine Mutter Nb.t-nh.t-h^ Jj: er soli Web-Priester dieses 
Gottes sein; 

[sd^-Imn, Sohn des %lwtj, seine Mutter Nfr.t: er soli Web-Priester dieses Gottes sein; 
[Tl-w]r[t]-hr ,tj4b, ihre Mutter Slh-nfr, Sangerin der reinen Stiftiing des Ptali: sie soli 
Sangerin dieses Gottes sein; 

[Mw .tl-mAp A, Tochter des ^h-p.t, ihre Mutter Nb .t-7ih : sie soil Sangerin dieses 
Gottes sein^\ I 

f. 

Diese Leute tragen keine Titel, sie werden wahrscheinlich x4ngehorige des Haushalts 
des Stifters sein, die ihm gegebenenfalls sogar Yom Tempel aus zugewiesen worden 
waren. Daflir spricht die Nennung einer Tochter einer Angehorigen der ‘ 'reinen Stiftung 
des Ptah”. Dies ist eine nur beim Ptah-Tempel naehweisbare Anlage, bei der Schulman 
schon auf Pap. Harris I 47,8 ff. verwiesen hat und mir aiiBerdem noch zusatzlich aus 
spaterer Zeit ASAE VIII, 37 § 144; Berlin Inschr. II 230 Nr. 9320; Weil, Veziere p. 157 
§ 37 und Kairo 741 nannte. Dabei erscheint mir auffaliend, daB gerade bei dieser Tochter 
einer Angehorigen der “reinen Stiftung” kein Vater genannt wird. Es wird sich also wolil 
urn eine Sldavensiedlung handeln, wie etwa auch Urk. IV 1556 solche als grg , t bezeichnet 
werden, Dabei heiBt vsie Pap. Harris a.a.O. “reine Prauengrtindung,” d.h. es war eine nur 
ftir Frauen vorgesehene Siedlung. Auch Pap. Harris I 30,2 beim Ee-Tempel (w^o aller- 
dings nicht ausdriicklich von einer “Frauengriindung” gesprochen wird) wird wie an der | 
Stelle 47,8 ff. bei der Nennung dieser Anlage besonderen Wert auf den Nachwiichs 
gelegt, so daB man vielleicht annehmen konnte, daB die x4ngehorigen dieser Siedlung die 
Aufgabe hatten, fiir Nachwuchs zu sorgen. Man erinnere sich daran, daB im Eh-mj-Rc- 
Grab bei der Ausgabe von Stoff an die Frauen der Sklavensiedlimgen diese ihre Kinder 
mitbringen, weil diese anscheinend ftir die Berechnung der Bezahlung mit Stoff von 
Wichtigkeit sind. 

Als letzte Akte folgt der Auszug aus der Liste der Zuweisungen, die vom Konig dieser 
neu gestifteten Statue zukommen sollten. Dabei ist leider der Text vom Verfasser 
unserer Inschrift miBverstanden worden: handelte es sich dock um eine Aufstellung in 
Kolumnen. Dabei hat er die letzte, die die Herkunft der einzelnen Lieferungen angab, ^ 
zunachst vergessen und dann am SchluB nachgetragen, wodiirch die Verbindung mit 
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der Lieferung und ilirer Aiisgabestelle bzw. der Angabe, auf welclie Zeit die MaBangabe 
berechnet war, , verloren gegangen ist. Wir miissen sie— unter Benutziing solcher Paral- 
leleii wie den Opferlisten in Medinet Habu, im Tempel Ramses’ III. in Karnak {JAOS. 
LVI, 232 ff.) Oder der Liste Amenophis’ II. Urk. IV 1341 etwa in folgender Weise 
rekonstruieren: 
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' ‘Man veranlaBte, daB man ihr ( :der Statue) gab : 

gutes Brot des Gottesopfers 10 Laib taglich, aus dem Schatzhaus d.Ptah 
bj-Knohen 3 monatlieh 

Bier Ids (t%lich) 

Krant 5 Biindei (”) 

Fleischstiick 1 am 1 . 

Wein I t%llch 

Weiliranch 1 kite (”) 

Fruchte 1 Korb 

Blnmen je 4 ms- und ^^^-Bund t%lich 
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Sesam-Oi 

Kleider dieses Gottes: 

gutes Sciiurz 

jj 

rhmn 


3 hin monatlicli aiis Nubian und Oase 

2 aus Scliatzliaus Pliaraos^ 

1 

1 


Die Erganziingen am Anfang der Zeilen x 4- 13 und x + 14 (sm und dnj .t) bedilrfen 
wohl keiner Begrundung. In der Liste selbst ist einmal— bei der Biereintragung-^ein 
‘daglicli” ausgefailen, da Bier {und das folgende Gemuse) zii den gewolinlicbsten Opfer- 
gaben gehoren und somit t^licb angeliefert wurden; es darf also das ''monatlich” des 
(seltenen) Kucbens nicht libernommen Averden, 

Ferner ist in Zeile x + 15 ein Scbreibfehier derart, daB der “ditto”-Stricli, der bei 
in der ursprungliciien Liste das daruber (bei nfr) steiiende Wort “Scliurz” A^ieder- 
liolte, als “f ’ umschrieben wordeii ist. 

Zu der Verteilung der nacligetragenen Herkunftsbezeiclinungen am Ende des Textes 
ist zu bemerken, daB die Angabe “(aus) dem Schatzhaus des Ptaii (-Tempels)” sicherlicli 
fiir die ganzen Lieferungen mit Ausnahme der letzten, der Sesam-Ol-Lieferung, gilt. Zu 
dem Sesam-Ol dllrfte die Sonderangabe “(aus) Nubien und den Oasen” gehoren; hier 
handelt es sicli wahrscheinlich urn eine unmittelbare Aniieferung von dortigen (Tempei)- 
Plantagen, die nicht erst liber das Tempelschatzhaus laufen mtissen. Die Angabe iiber 
Aniieferung “(aus) dem Schatzhaus Pharaos,” d.h. aus dem staatlichen Schatzhaus, wird 
sich wohl allein auf die Kleider beziehen, indem hier eine bestimmte Gruppe von Bingen 
einer anderen Institution als sonst abgefordert wird; ahnliche Verteilungen der An- 
lieferungen auf verschiedene Ausgabestellen finden wir auch bei den oben genannten 
Opferlisten und sind also nichts Besonderes. 

Wenn die Angabe “1. Ih.f bei der Opfergabe von Fleisch eingeordnet worden ist, so 
beruht das darauf, daB Fleischopfer nur an den hochsten Festtagen gegeben werden. 
Fiir den Totentempel des Mernephtah in Memphis dtirfte dieser hoehste Festtag aber 
der Thronbesteigungstag des Kdnigs gewesen sein, der j a auch, wie wir aus den Akten 
von Deir el-Medineh wissen, bei den Kdnigen Ramses II. und III. noch lange nacli 
deren Regierung als hochster Feiertag ihrer Totentempel angesehen wurde. Nun lag 
aber der Thronbesteigungstag Mernephtahs im 1. Ih.t (vgl. Helck, Analecta Biblical^ 
p. 120 f.); leider ist an unserer Stelle nicht der genaue Tag angegeben. 

Betrachten wir die gesamte Inschrift, so haben wir in ihr die Ausziige von 4 Akten- 
stilcken, die die Weihung einer Statue Ramses’ III. in den Totentempel des Mernephtah 
im Ptahtempel zu Memphis durch einen an diesem Tempel angestellten Priester festlegen 
mit Stiftungsakte (weitgehend verloren), kgl. Bntscheid, Namensliste des mitgestifteten 
Kultpersonals und Aufstellung der vom Konig fiir den Gpferkult ziigewiesenen Lebens- 
mittel und Kleider. Nicht werden hier Felder fiir die Konigsstatue gestiftet; aus diesem 
Grunde mogen die Lebensmittel fiir das Opfer durch kgl. Befehl aus dem Ptahtempel 
zugewiesen worden sein. In anderen Fallen solcher Statuenstiftungen sind es gerade die 
Felderiiberweisungen, die besonders gut belegt sind, wie etwa im Papyrus Wilbour (vgl. 
Aufstellung Helck, Materialien 229 ff.), bei der Stiftung des Stellvertreters von Wawat 
Pn~nw.t in Anibe (Lepsius, Denkm. III. 229 c) oder der Stiftung Pap. Pleyte-Rossi, 
Pa^. Turin 32 (vgl. Helck, Materialien 197). Bei den “Barken, Statuen und Statuengrup- 
pen”, die Pap. Harris I 11, 1/2 Ramses III. als “von Eeamten, Standartentragern, 
Inspektoren und Privatleuten hergestellt und von M.M. wirtschaftlich an den Amuntem- 
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pel angeschlossen” bezeichnet, mag es sich wie in unserem Fall tim Statuenstiftungen 
handeln, die keine eigenen Felder und damit keine eigenen Einktmfte batten und die 
deshalb von einer anderen Institution her versorgt werden muBten; diese Ziiwendung 
von Lebensmitteln ans dem Amimtempel mag in diesem Ausdruck enthalten sein, daB 
der Konig sie “wirtschaftlich dem Amuntempel anschloB”. Audi dort sind fiir den Knit 
der Statiien gleiclizeitig Personen gestiftet worden: zu 2756 Statuen des Konigs geliorten 
5164 Leiite, so daB man durchschnittlich also'mit knapp 2 Statuendienern redinen kann; 
unsere Stiftnng von 4 Lenten ist also uberdurchschnittlidi. 

Betrachten wir zunachst Grimd und Absicht dieser Stiftungen, so sind sie offenbar 
und bereits ausgesprochen worden {Materialien 196): Wenn eine Privatperson eine 
Konigsstatue mit Feidern, Lenten und vielleicht anch nodi anderen Stiftungen aiifstellte 
und in eineii Tempel stiftete, so bestand der moralische Zwang ftir den Konig, den 
Stifter bei dieser Statue zum Propheten einzusetzen. Damit beliielt der Stifter die 
NutznieBung der Stiftung, da alle Opfer, nadidem sie der Statue vorgelegt worden 
waren, ihm zugute kamen. Die mitgestifteten Leute, die beini Statuenkiilt uiiter- 
geordneten Dienst taten, bearbeiteten naturlich aucli die Opferfelder der Statue, und 
blieben weiter Untergebeiie ilires bislierigen Herrn — zwar niclit melir als HauKsangestellte, 
sondern nun als untergebene “Priester” ilirem priesterlidien Herrn gegenuber. Durcli 
diese ihm wieder zugewiesene Stiftnng eines Teils seines Besitzes sicherte sidi der 
Betreffende Einkiinfte auch fiir die Zeit, in der er kein Amt melir ausubte und dann die 
ihm allein fiir die Zeit seiner ofiBziellen Tatigkeit zugewlesenen Felder und Einkinifte 
tlieoretisch an die Krone hatteii zurlickfallen mussen. Dabei stiftet man nicht nur von 
Feidern, die dem Betreffenden etwa ad personam tiberwiesen worden w^aren, sondern 
auch von nur zur zeitweisen Verwaltimg libergebenen (hltl-Feldem) oder von Feidern, 
die dem Amt zugehorten, das der Betreffende gerade verwaltete, So hatte der Steli- 
vertreter von Wawat Pn-nwJ Acker sowohl auf den Feidern Pharaos wie auf den 
Ackern der Gottin in Besitz, bei denen es sich wohl um Zuweisungen handelte, die ihm 
personlich gemacht worden waren; daneben aber lagen andere Acker, die er dann der 
Statue seines Konigs Ramses’ IV. weihte, auf den Feidern, die zum Amt des Stell- 
vertreters von Wawat gehorten. Durch solche Stiftungen aus dem ‘tAmtsvermogen” 
verminderte man allerdings dieses fiir den Nachfolger, wohl in der Hoffnung, daB der 
Konig es dann wieder auffullte. Worauf es ankommt, ist, daB man sich klar ist, daB die 
gestifteten Felder (und bei den gestifteten Leuten mag es ahnlich gewesen sein) ver- 
schiedenster Herkunft sein konnten: personliches Eigentum, personlich zugewiesene 
Liegenschaften, Amtsliegenschaften und sogar nur dem Betreffenden in seiner Amtsei- 
genschaft zur zeitweisen kommissarischen Verwaltimg anvertraute Felder konnten als 
Stiftungen an Konigsstatuen verwendet und somit zur personlichen ‘Tension” umgean- 
dert werden. Da allerdings der Konig diese Stiftungen genehmigen muBte, konnte er 
einen MiBbrauch 

Ist somit die wirtschaftliche Seite solcher Stiftungen und der ahnlicher Art (vgl. die 
Stiftungen Sn-mwfs, AZ LXXXV, 23 Materialien 224 fif.) deutlich, so scheint das 
nicht fiir die theologischen Fragen zu gelten. Ist es doch schon auffallig, daB ein Privat- 
mann eine Konigsstatue von sich aus stiften kann. Betrachtet man sich die uberlieferten 
Angaben genauer, so erkemit man auch, daB das eine Neuerung der Ramessidenzeit ist. 
Vor dieser Zeit kann zwar eine Privatperson einer Konigsstatue etwas stiften, wie der mr 
jpr wr von Memphis Imn’-htp an eine Statue Konigs Amenophis III. im Ptahtempel zu 
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■ Memphis {Urh. IV 1796, 14 ff.). Aber auch. das scheint eni tlbergangstadium zii seiii; 
Vorlier besitzen wir zahireiche Bemerkungen, daB der Koiiig eiiiem Privatmann eiiie 
seiner Statiien Oder der kgl. Pamilie ‘"schenkt” {Materialim 226 ff.), ziisamiiien mit den 
festgelegten Opfern und sonstigen Stiftungen. Auch hier ist der Zweck der, das der 
Betreffende dadurch von den Opfern sein ganzes Leben liindureh ais “Opferverwaiter” 
{Ipnhj) leben kann-— auch nach Beendigung seines Dienstverhaltnisses— eben ais ‘Ten- 
sion”. Das Besondere in der Ramessidenzeit ist also, daB der Beamte von sicli aus, durch 
Stiftung der Kdnigsstatiie, sich die “Pension” sichern konnte, wahrend er vorher die 
Gnade des Kbnigs abwarten muBte. 

Eei der Frage der religiosen Verankerung dieser Statuenstiftiingen miiB man die 
Vorstellnng einer “Vergottlichnng” des noch lebenden ‘Konigs (Schulman, a.a.O. 183) 
wohl ausschlieBen. Es ist dies allerdings eine Frage der Terminologie. Es mllBte ja schon 
stutzig machen, daB keine Gotterstatuen von den Privatleiiteii gestiftet werden, sondern 
allein Kdnigsstatuen. Sie heiBen zwar im Papyrus Wilbour “Gotter Pharaos,” dock 
bedeutet ihre Aufstellung und Verehrung keine “Vergottlichung”. 

Sie sind allein zu erklaren aus dem Branch der Ka-Statiie, wie er schon seit dem A.R. 
bei den Konigen bestand: Er verteilte seine Statuen in eigenen Kapelien, die den Lancies- 
tempeln angeschlossen waren, im Lande, damit seine Macht von ilinen aiisging und auch 
das Volk ihm dort die zustehende Verehrung zeigen konnte. Sie wurden in gleicher 
Weise “angebetet” wie der Konig selbst, da ja zwischen ihnen im Grundsatzlichen kein 
Unterschied war. Vertreten doch auch kgl. Statuen (die ihrerseits wieder “Kult” erhiel- 
ten), den Konig beim Gebet und Opfer vor einem Gott: das sind die sog. Statuen “beim 
Auszug” (des Gottes), wie sie Urh. 1501 ein Priester ais hiihj (“Opferverwalter”) zuge- 
wiesen bekommen hatte. 

Es ist also festzuhalten, daB grundsatzlich von jedem K5nig im N.R. Statuen auf- 
gestellt und verehrt bzw. mit Opfern versehen werden konnten. Es ist also kein “Kult 
des lebenden Konigs,” der “neu eingefiihrt” wird, also eine besondere, bisher niclit 
vorhandene tJberhohung der Verehrung des Konigs, wie man es anscheinend aufgefaBt 
hat (Schulman, a.a.O. 184). Besonders Ramses II. ist in dieser Hinsicht gern hervorge- 
hoben worden, weil die Soldaten von Horbeit anscheinend eine solche Statue besonders 
ais ihren ureigensten Vermittler zum lebenden Konig angesehen haben (Roeder, JfZ 
LX VI, 57 ff.; Cfee, Kmii XI, 23 ff.). Moglicherweise w^aren sie offiziell ais “Priester” 
dieser Statuen eingesetzt, da ihre Frauen ais “Sangerinnen” der Konigsstatuen auftreten 
(Clere, a.a.O. 33). DaB sie selbst den Web-Titel nicht fiihren, findet seine Parallele darin, 
daB auch die Arbeiter von Deir el-Medineh diesen Titel nur sehr selten und wohl nur in 
rein religiosem Zusammenhang (Prozession) nennen, sonst aber den zivilen Titel wie 
hier die Soldaten; die Frauen besaBen aber keinen Ziviltitel. Vor einer solchen Statue 
Ramses’ IX. ais Vertreter des nicht anwesenden Konigs selbst wurde die Belohnung des 
Hohenpriesters Amenophis vorgenommen, wie die Abbildungen in Karnak zeigen 
(Lange, Ag^jptische Kunst pL 85); sie mag vom Hohenpriester vielleicht sogar selbst 
gestiftet worden sein. 

Es ergibt sich also, daB das so oft diskutierte Problem der “Vergottii cluing des 
lebendigen Konigs” nicht besteht. Denn Jeder Konig und auch jede Konigin stellt 
Statuen von sich auf und versorgt sie mit Opfern, Leuten und Feldern, so daB sie den 
k '• normalen Statuenkult erhalten. Der einzige Unterschied zwischen der 18. und der 19/20. 

Dynastie ist dabei, daB man zunachst die vom Konig bzw. Konigin errichteten Statuen 
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einem Privatmann als deren Prophet iibergibt, daB man aber in der Ramessidenzeit aneh 
von Privatseite aus solche Konigsstatuen aufstellen mid aiisstatteii kann. Die Griinde 
dafiir sind bereits angeftihrt worden. 

Weiin dabei der lebende Konig auch einmal seine eigene Statue verehrt und ilir Opfer 
darbringt, wie aiif den Horbeit-Stelen dargestellt, so zeigt das wohl an, daB man in den 
Statuen den Ka des Konigs wohnend und wirkend ansah, der auch im und aus dem 
lebenden Konig wirkte, dort aber “Fleisch geworden’' und somit nicht in der Reiiiheit 
wirksam sein konnte, wie aus der Statue. Es ist bezeichnend, daB am Ende der Rames- 
sidenzeit bei Belobigungen (wie etwa der schon angeflihrten Inschrift des Hohen- 
priesters Imn-litp) es immer heiBt: “Dich lobt Month, dich lobt Amun, dich lobt der Ka 
des Kdnigs N.N”. Hier erkennt man die Trennung, die man zwischen dem Ka des 
Konigs als der reinen Konigsmacht und dem zeitweiligen Trager dieser Macht machte; 
ahnlich wird wohl auch der Untersehied zwischen der Konigsstatue als passivem Trager 
des Ka und dem lebenden Konig, in dem das Menschliche und der Ka sich vermischen 
und der gottliche Ka nicht so iinmittelbar wirken kann wie aus der Statue, vorzustellen 
sein. Man kann also sagen, daB gar nicht der ‘lebendige K5nig” kultisch verehrt wird, 
sondern sein Ka, also das ewig Konigliche, wirkend aus einer Form, die allein des 
Konigs AuBeres zeigt, aber nicht sein menschliches Wesen. 


GARGHSdON = "NEW CITY’^ 


DA VI D NEIMAN, Bmndeis University 


In a brief article wbicli appeared in a previous issue of this Journal,'^ the writer 
called attention to the character of the names given by the Phoenicians to the many 
towns and cities w^hich they founded around the coastlands of the Mediterranean and 
on its islands. The study concluded with the observation that there w^-ere at least three 
cities called by the Phoenicians "New Town.” One of these 'was situated on the island 
of Cyprus,^ another w^as the great metropohs, capital of the North African Empire of 
Carthage, and a third w^as a daughter of the capital of the Punic Empire, the city 
of Carthage, which was established in the third century b.c. in southern Spain and is 
known to this day as Cartagena.^ 

The Phoenician colony destined to grow far greater in wealth, influence, and power 
than her mother- cities of Tyre and Sidon w'as Carthage in North ilfrica. Situated at the 
center of the Mediterranean coastline of Africa, Carthage controlled the sea lanes of the 
\Forid, especially the western reaches of the Mediterranean, and maintained that control 
for nearly three centuries. 

Carthage is, of course, the city called by the Romans Carthago^ We take Carthago to 
be the Latin phonetic approximation of the native name of the city, which was Qart 
Hadast} If Carthago represents Qart Hadak, then the Latin rendering contains the com- 
plete first word in the name; namely, Garty and the last element in the Latin, -hagOy 
would remain to serve as the approximation of the Phoenician word Hadak. The 
Phoenician word Qart means "city,”® and Hadak is the adjective "new.” The full name 
of the city in the native script and language is attested by the presence of the name in 
the inscriptions from Carthage, Limassol, and Kition referred to above. Nevertheless, 
even though we know that Carthago stands for Qart- Hadak, there is no way of making 
the phonetic equation between Hadast and -hago logical or understandable. Any attempt 
to do so-— and they have been made in the past— falls under the weight of too great a 
load of conjecture and supposition. 


^ “Phoenician Place-Names,” Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, XXIV ( January-April, 1965), 113- 
15. 

2 Inscriptions referring to a “New City” on the 
island of Cyprus have been found at Limassol and at 
Kition. See Mark Lidzbarski’s Handhuch der Nord- 
semitischen Epir/raphik, 1 {\Veima.r: Verlag Emil 
FelVjer, 1898), 419, and George Albert Cooke’s 
Textbook of N'orth Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1903), pp. 52, 68, and 134. 

Kefererices to this Qarti-HadaHi on Cyprus are also 
found in the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings. 
Esarhaddon refers to it as being on the island of 
latnana (= Cyprus). See R. Campbell Thompson, 
The Prisms of Esarhaddon and AsJmrbanipal (London : 
Oxford University Press, 1931), p. 25, col. V, line 69. 

^Polybius, The Histories, III, 15, 3. 


^ E.g., Pliny, Natural History, III, 19, 25; V, 26. 
Quintus Curtius Rufus, History of Alexander (“LCL” 
ed.), I, 179, 204; Cicero, De Eepublica, J, I; 11, L 
s in an inscription from Carthage in 

North Africa, in G. A. Cooke’s Textbook of North 
Semitic Inscriptions, p. 134. 

® Identical with hrij?, an archaism in Hebrew 
(e.g., Prov. 8:3), \vh€.‘ro ‘T’S? became the normal 
word for “city.” Qdret is reserved for poetic passages. 
A variant, n’np is not so obsolescent as Qdret, and 
appears frequently as a %vord for “town” or “city,” 
e.g., Deut. 3:4 and Isa. 1:26. Qiridh is also used 
frequently as part of a city-name, in much the same 
way as the Greek word polls in such names as 
Heliopolis. So wo find, for example, 
which is the more ancient name of Hebron (Gen. 23:2; 
Josh. 14:15) and which is also known 

as Debir (Josh. 15:15). 
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But the Greek historians, when writing about that city, use neither the name 
HadaU nor Carthago, nor any variation thereof* Beginning with the Greek writers of the 
fifth century B.O., and continuing through the fourth century a.d., we find one consistent 
tradition for recording the name of the great North African metropolis, and it does not 
contain the nanae Carthago. Neither Herodotus nor Thucydides record the name Carthago, 
although both write about Carthage and the Carthaginians. Polybius wrote the authorita- 
tive history of the Punic Wars, yet the name Carthago does not appear in his Histories. 
Neither Strabo in his Geography nor Dio Cassius in his Roman History spell out the name 
Carthago, and Eusebius, in his Ecclesiastical History, does not use it, except when he 
translates the texts of Latin documents.'^ 

The Greek tradition, from the earliest times to the latest, calls the capital of the North 
African Phoenician Empire Carchedon [KapxgBcov]. Carchedon is not Carthago, and the 
two names do not come from the same root- words. The Greeks were generally quite 
reliable in their rendition of Semitic names. There is nothing especially difficult about 
the name Qart-Hadast, and to the sensitive Hellenic ear it would normally have emerged 
as ^KapOrjBos. This would have been morphologically transmuted to "^KapdgSchv.^ But 
"^KapdrjSwv, although it would be an accurate Greek rendering of Phoenician Qart-Hadast, 
is not KapxgSdov. The Greek name for Carthage comes from a different source. 

Eusebius gives us a clue to the solution of the problem of the two different names 
which are used for Carthage. It is apparent from a reading of his Ecclesiastical History 
that there are two traditions extant in the classical world. The name Carcheddn is used 
in the Hellenic tradition, while the Latin uses Carthago to designate the same place. 
Both traditions appear side by side in Eusebius’ writings, for when he writes in his 
native Greek, he uses his own traditional form, namely Carchedon. When he translates 
Latin documents, on the other hand, he uses the Latin name of the city, Carthago. 

The problem of the divergence of the Greek and Latin forms of the name of the great 
capital city of the' Punic Empire was dealt with earlier in a grammatical analysis of 
Johannes Friedrich,^ to which addenda were made by William F. Albright in an article 
on the early history of Phoenician colonization. Friedrich believes that both Carthago 
and KapxrjScov derive from the same source, both being forms developed from an Old 
Latin Carthada wffiich is given as the original Phoenician name of the city by Caius Julius 
Solinus in his Collectanea^'^ and repeated by Isidorus of Seville in his Etymologiae.^^ 

The existence of this form cited by Solinus — Carthada — leads Friedrich to the following 
derivation of the two forms of the name : 

Phoenician Qart~Hadasat dropped its last two consonants to become Old Latin 
Carthada {Cart-Hada).^^ Cart-Hada, in which the t was pronounced as a stop folio w^^ed by 
an aspirated h w-as reduced to Greek theta (6). The Greeks and Latins did not hear 
Carthada as Cart-Hada, but rather as Car-tha-da {KapOaSa). Carthada was transformed 


Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, VII, iii, 1; X, v, 
18; and X, vi, 1. 

^ On the analogy of Acheron, Croton, Marathon, 
etc. Most of these names and others are scattered 
throughout Greek literature. They can be con- 
veniently located in Strabo’s Geography, “Loeb 
Classical Library” edition. E.g., Vol. Ill, p. 28 and 
p. 300; IV, p. 186; VIII, p. 190. 

^ In an article, ''KapxyBcov imd Carthago,” in Indo- 
(jermanische Forschungen, XXXIX, (Berlin, 1921), 
102-104. 


10 In the Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, No. 83 (October, 1941), p. 21, 
note 29, 

11 Caius lulius Solinus, Collectanea Rerum Memo- 
rabilium, edited by Theodor Mommsen (Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1895), p. 117 (27:10). 

12 Isidorus of Seville, Etymologiae (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 191 1), 2 vols., vol. II, Book xv, 1, 30. 

12 Johannes Friedrich, op, cit., p. 103. “Wahr- 
scheinlioh eine Kurzform zu Qart-Hada§at'^ 
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by assimilation into Latin Carthago and into Greek ^Garchaddn. ^Carchaddn became 
GarcMdon. 

Friedrich, explains the complete absence of the form ^KapxccBcov in Greek inscriptions 
by assuming that the usual form, KapxrjBcLv had replaced the older form completely. 

It is the burden of this paper that the Greek and the Latin forms of the name of 
Carthage are derived from two different words in the Phoenician language. The Latin 
name Carthago does, come from the Phoenician Qart-HadastC'^ the Greek Kapx7]Bd}v 
does not. 

What is the source of the name Kapxr}Sd)v1 The Greek tradition preserves the name in 
pure Phoenician, only slightly altered to fit Greek morphological concepts. Moreover, 
unlike the Latin Carthago, the Greek rendering preserves intact the Phoenician words in 
their original form. 

The source of the name KapxrjBdov is Karlc-Hadas (tz^m which also means 

“New City.” Kark-Radas would appear in Greek as ^Karchedos, {"^KapxrjBos) and, in 
keeping with Greek patterns, emerge as a city -name in the form known to us, KapxrjBwv. 
We have, therefore, the Greek rendering of the Phoenician name for their city, Kark- 
Radas = KarckMdn = New City. 

Let us examine the occurrence of the word Kark in the Northwest Semitic languages 
and trace its penetration into that part of the world where the Greeks and the Phoeni- 
cians were interacting. 

The Evidence from Canaanite 


The earliest occurrence of krk as a name for city is in Canaanite. However, the evidence 
comes to us indirectly from Egyptian lists of place-names in Canaan and adjacent lands 
in Western Asia. In a list of cities compiled by Harnesses II at Karnak, we find the 
designation of places in Palestine as Krk, Iii this list, other places are clearly designated 
as Qrt, so the distinction between Krk and Qrt was clear to the Egyptians.^® 

Another occurrence, in a list of Palestinian cities from the temple at Medinet Habu, 
dates from the reign of Ramesses III. Here he lists places in Canaan with the designation 
Krk m well m Qrt. 


The Evidence from Aramaic and Hebrew 


The earliest occurrence of Krak as “city” in Aramaic is in the Elephantine Papyri, 
where it occurs twice in the plural.^'^ In this particular instance, since the document is 
a dated letter, we can definitely establish the date of this occurrence as 412 b.c. The 
language of the documents is, of course, Persian Imperial Aramaic. 


Michael C. Astour, in private eommunication, 
suggested that the distortion of the neLxne Qart-Hadast 
to Carthago should not be blamed on the Romans, 
who could be fairly faithful in their transcriptions of 
foreign words and names. He believes that the distor- 
tion should rather be laid at the doorstep of the 
Etruscans, who were notorious for their mispronuncia- 
tion of foreign words. This is historically plausible, 
since the Etruscans 'wmre intimate with the western 
Phoenicians for centuries before the Romans rose to 
prominence, and their pronunciation of the name of 
Carthage could easily have been taken over by the 
Romans, the heirs to Etruscan power in Italy. See 


also ‘"‘'Sefarad: The Name of Spain,” in JNES, XXII 
(1963), 128-32. 

J. SimoiLS, Handbook for the Stndif of Egyptian 
Topographical Lists Relating to Western Asia (Leiden: 
E. J. Bril], 1937), 157-59, esp. p. 157, List XIII, 

No. 10. 

pp. 164-69, List XVII, No. 99. 

A, E. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri from, the Fifth 
Century B.C., (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923), pp. 
88-91. Also Eduard Sachau, Araindische Papyrus and 
Ostraha aus . . . Elephantine (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich’s, 
1911), p. 44. 
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The word karh-krak, meaning “city,” occurs frequently in Late Hebrew and in 
Aramaic, appearing in variant forms. It is often encountered in the Talmud and Mid- 
rash, wliicli clearly distinguish different kinds of urban centers. The Hebrew^ term kfar 
can be translated as “small town,” “village,” the word Hr is the general word for 
“city,” and normally refers to one of moderate size. Krak is the name applied to large 
cities, to metropolitan urban centers. Thus, the Talmud defines a krak as a city “where 
everything can be obtained.”^® 

We find the word karkd in Aramaic lapidary inscriptions as well as in literary sources 
of a transmitted tradition. In Aramaic, karkd seems to be the normal word for a large, 
walled city. An inscription on a statue from Palmyra dedicated to a certain “Marcus 
Aelius Theodoras, who is called Shema^'-Gad,” reads as follows: “Has been erected in 
his honor by the members of the caravan which came up from the City of Hispasina.” 
In this inscription, the words for “City of Hispasina” are written as Kark Ispasinay Bjixd 
\Ye know it to have been the great mercantile center at the mouth of the Tigris, called 
by the Greek writers Xapa^ ETramva not far from the site of modem Basra. 

In Hebrew' of the Hellenistic Period, particularly in the Tannaitic Literature, the 
wnrd krak occurs frequently, the Sijre referring to Rome as a krak.^^ Other occurrences 
are common in the Midrasliim and in Medieval Hebrews In Aramaic Literature ex- 
amples are too plentiful to enumerate. The term is found in the Targumim and in the 
Talmud as w'ell as in Syriac. An interesting passage occurs in the Targum Onkelos to 
Num. 13:19, wLere the Aramaic Version translates “fortified cities” as krakin. Another 
instance indicates that seaports w^ere called 

Differences betw'een urban settlements based on their size are defined in Mishnah 
Megillah,^^ wdiich speaks of: “Cities [krakin) wLich have been encircled with awall from 
the days of Joshua.” This last passage throw's light on the probable original meaning of 
the w^ord krak, especially wrhen seen in conjunction wdth an Aramaic inscription from 
Petra. The Petra inscription, a funerary monument, describes: “This sepulchre, and 
the large vault within it. . . . And the w^all in front of them. . . .” The word karkd in this 
inscription means “the w'all,” and the use of the term “bvall” to designate “city” is a not 
unusual semantic shift attested elsewdiere in Semitic languages. The Syriac karkd is used 
in the sense of “fortress, w'alled-city.”^'^ 


The Evidence from the x^egean Area 

In July of 1962, Cyras H. Gordon in an article in the Journal of Near Eastern Studies^^ 
gave a tentative decipherment and reading of three texts from Praisos on the island of 


As in Kfar-Nah'Utrt {E Rabha 1:6; 

7:26), known as Capernatirn in the New Testament, 
Matt. 4:13; 8:5-17; 9:1; 11:23, and Mark 1:21. 

Babylonian Talmud, Hull in, oOb, 

Cooke, Nortk Semitic Inscriptions, p. 272. 

E.g., Jo.se})hus, Antiquities, XX, 2, 1-4. 

^^Sifre, Dent,, 52. 

Midrash Shir Hashirim, 1:4, 6; Ra.shi, Com- 
mentury o7l Kefuhoth, 110a, where he defines krak as 
“larger than a city. A krak i.s a metropolis which 
serves as a central market {jlace. All the inhabitants 
from the region round about gather there to do 
business and everything is found therein.” 

Babylonian Talmud, Rosh Hashanah, 26a. 

Mishnah Mcyillah, 1:1. 


Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, No. 94, 
Petra I, p. 241, and Cookebs translation thereof. The 
probable meaning of the word karka in this passage is 
“surrounding wall,” “encircling wall.” This may bo 
the original moaning of the word karkfkrak, derivative 
from the root “to bind, to encircle, to tie around.” 
By derivation, a krakikark would bo a city, “bound, 
encircled by a wall.” 

Robert Payne-Sinith, ed., Thesaurus Syriacus 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1879), vol. I, col. 1827, 
‘’locus cinctus muro; urhs muniUA; col. 1829, as part 
of a proper name. Also Supplement to the Thesaurus 
Syriacus, ed. by Jessie Payne Margo! iouth (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1927), p. 172, left, “fort.” 

28 Cyrus H. Gordon, “Eteocretan,” in Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies, XXI (July, 1962), 211-14. 
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Crete written in the Greek alphabet in a language hitherto unrecognized and called, 
for lack of certainty, ‘‘Eteocretan.” 

The language that Dr. Gordon read in these texts he recognized as a dialect of North- 
west Semitic which, for lack of more specific characteristics, he identifies as 'belated to 
Phoenician,” or simply "Northwest Semitic.” 

Gordon’s interpretation of these texts as given in this article and in a subsequent 
study which appeared in Supplements to Veins Testamentum?^ yields, among other 
suggested readings and translations, the words /cp/c and KapK, which he reads as Hebrew- 
Aramaic and translates "city.” Another sequence of symbols is /cap which 
Gordon reads as ? and translates "this city.” 

A reference to Gordon’s decipherment of Eteocretan requires more than a word of 
explanation, since his readings of these texts are not generally accepted. On the contrary, 
many competent Semitists cannot agree that his readings and interpretations are proven 
beyond a doubt.'^° Nevertheless, this wTiter for one is convinced of the correctness of 
Gordon’s hypothesis concerning the nature of Eteocretan, and is certain that further 
discovery and decipherment will establish the Phoenician character of the "Eteocretan” 
inscriptions.'^^ 

I proceed, therefore, on the basis of Gordon’s readings, to refer to the language of the 
Eteocretan texts as Northwest Semitic, closely related to Phoenician, bearing in mind 
that we are not dealing here with the standard, classical language but with a dialect 
which had undergone extensive abrasion and development. 

The Praisos Texts II and III contain the word hrk with variant orthographies: un- 
vocalized in the first instance, and appearing as hark and karks {KapK, Kap^) in the next 
two. It would appear certain, therefore, that in the Northwest Semitic dialect spoken 
on Crete as we know it from the Praisos inscriptions — a language the Greeks would have 
called "Phoenician” — a word for "city” was kark.^^ 

If the city of Carthage was called Qart-Hadast and Kark-Hadas, did the Carthaginians 
themselves have any official preference? If they did, that wuuld make no difference in 
the names as transmitted by the two traditions. The choice of name in popular usage 
depended solely on the dialect of the speaker. From the attitude which Phoenicians 
displayed towards place-names in their world, practical considerations were supreme; 
fine distinctions were superfluous.'^^ 

Cyrus H. Gordon, “The Mediterranean Factor 
in the Old Testament,” in Supplements to Veins 
Testamentum, IX (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1963), 19-31. 

Marvin Pope, in a review article in the Journal 
of Biblical Literature, LXXXIII (1964), 76, observes 
that “more material will be needed to test the alleged 
Semitic character of the Minoan Linear A and 
Eteocretan texts.” 

The practice of writing the Phoenician language 
in alphabets other than the normal Phoenician is well 
established along the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The well-known inscription of El-Hofra, recording 
the Phoenician dialect of Carthage (Punic) in the 
Greek alphabet was published by Johannes Friedrich, 

“Punische Studien,” in Zeitschrift der 'Deutschen 
Morgenldndischen Oesellschaft, CVII (1957), 282-98. 

The Latino-Libyan Inscriptions are also an example; 
in this case, of Phoenician in Latin characters. See G. 

Levi Della Vida, “Sulle iscrizione ‘latino-libiche’ della 


Tripolitania,” in Oriens Antiquus, II (1963), 65-94. 
The occurrence of the Punic passages in Plautus’ 
Poenulus did not necessitate on the part of the play- 
wright the invention of a new idea. Punic had before 
his time been -written in the Latin alphabet. See Louis 
H. Gray, “The Punic Passages in ‘Poenulus’ of 
Plautus,” in the American Journal of Semitic Lam 
XXXIX (1923), 73-88. 

Gordon, in “Eteocretan,” in JNJES, XXI 
(1962), 213. 

22 This is not to deny that the synonym IT^p 
may also have been used in the dialect spoken on 
Crete. Gordon’s proposed readings of Minoan, 
Linear A, in “Minoica,” in the Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, XXI (July, 1962), 207, •w'ouid read 
the word in the Palaikastro Inscription, 

Text I. 

2* See “Phoenician Place-Names,” in Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies, XXIV (1965), 113-15, 
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Polybius, the historian of the Punic wars, knew that GarcMddn meant “New City,” In 
one passage in his Histories,^^ he refers to Carthage in Spain as “New City” {Katv'^v 
TToAtv). In another passage, however, he says of this same city which Hasdrubal built, 
‘‘some people call it VarcMdonG others call it 'New City' ” {Kmprjp ttoXw),^^ 

What does this apparent contradiction in Polybius mean? In the first passage cited 
he apparently can translate the name of the city from the Phoenician; in the second he 
seems not to know tha^t Car cMdS^i mesbiis “New City.” 

I believe the answer lies in the Phoenician attitude itself and in the variety of names 
applied to the city. In Polybius’ own time Carthage was called GarcMddn by the Greeks, 
Carthago by the Romans, and qarCHadaU and Kark-Hadas by the Phoenicians. How- 
ever, those non-Semitic speakers who knew' the city and the translation of its name 
called it by its translated rather than its native name. This w^ould explain Polybius’ 

We can see now w’hy the Greeks used the name Carchedon for the Phoenician cities 
that w^ere called “New" City” and w'ere also knowm as Qart-HadaM; i.e., “Carthage.” 
Although Phoenicians on Cyprus and in North Africa called their new tow-ms by the 
name Qart-Hadast, there w'ere some among them wdio preferred the name Kark-HadaL 
In the iAegean area specifically, as the inscriptions from Crete indicate, the preferred 
term for “city” w'as kark, whereas qart might have been a secondary choice or rarely 
used. The Greeks, wdieii they heard the name of the city w'hich the Phoenicians called 
“New Town,” heard the native population pronounce it Kark-Hadas. Kark-Hadas 
became w"hich became, in turn, Kapxq^dov- 

Since the Greeks of the Aegean area first learned to call the Phoenician “New Town” 
Carchedon, from an original Kark-Hadas, they applied it to other cities that bore the 
same name, though the preference on the xiart of these other Phoenicians (in North 
Africa, for example) may have been for Qart-HadaH, the source of the Latin Carthago, 
The Phoenicians on Crete continued to speak their native language — as evidenced by 
the inscriptions from Praisos, from Psychro, and from Dreros*^® — dowm into the Hel- 
lenistic x)^^riod. The}^ w’ere intimate with their Greek neighbors, became bilingual, 
speaking Phoenician and Greek, and even used the Greek alphabet to wTite their own 
Phoenician language. It was here, in the Aegean w'orld, that the Greeks learned the name 
of the city GarcMddn. 

be heard scores of times daily on the three radio 
stations broadcasting Spanish language programs in 
New York City. 

Gordon’s publication of the bilingual text from 
Breros provides a key which can be used to check the 
decipherment originally proposed in XXl 

(see note 28 above). See his article, /'The Dreros 
Bilinguah” in the Journal of Semitic Stu^ VIII 
(1963), 76-79. 


Hifitories, HI, 15, 3, 

Histories, II, 13, 1. 

This is a rather common phenomenon. In the 
barrio of New York City, the Spanish-speaking com- 
munity, predominantly of Puerto Ricaii origin, refer 
to their city as “Nueva York,” or as '■‘New York,” 
using either the original English form or translating 
it into their native Spanish. Both pronunciations can 


SCARABS AND SCARAB IMPRESSIONS FROM 
SHECHEM— II 


SIEGFRIED H. HORN, Andrews Univ&rsity, Berrien Springs, MicJiigan 


In an earlier article in this Journal eighteen scarabs from the pre-war excava- 


tions of Shechem in Jordan were published together with twenty scarabs found during 
the 1956, 1957, and 1960 camiDaigns of the Drew-McCormick Archaeological Expedition 
of Shechem J The present article presents nine scarabs, four scarab fragments, and five 
scarab impressions found during the excavations of Shechem in 1962 and 1964.^ 

Of these eighteen scarabs and scarab impressions, fourteen can with reasonable 
certainty be attributed to the Hyksos period and two to the New Kingdom. Six of the 
Hyksos scarabs (Nos. 40, 48, 51) and impressions (Nos. 44, 46, 50) were found in archeo- 
logical strata of the Hyksos period and can therefore be dated not only by their design 
but also by archeological context. The other specimens of the Hyksos period (Nos. 39, 
41-43, 45, 47, 49, 52) came either from much later strata or from an undefined archeo- 
logical context. 

Since the unreliability of scarabs for dating archeological strata has already been 
discussed in the earlier article on the Shechem scarabs, the reader is referred to that 
article.® The two seasons of excavations, which have provided the material for this 
second article, have again demonstrated the fact, already pointed out, that Shechem 
lay off the main-stream of Egyptian influence, although it was an important political 
and religious city in central Palestine. The great paucity of Egyptian-type objects at 
Shechem, such as scarabs, which, in contrast to Shechem, are found in great number in 
ancient Palestinian cities of the coastal areas, of the Shephelah and of the plain of 
Megiddo, clearly proves that Palestinian mountain cities such as Shechem had few 
connections with Egypt. ^ 

In the following discussion the eighteen scarabs and scarab impressions, arranged 
chronologically as far as possible, are numbered 39-56. These numbers follow the 
scarabs numbered 1-38 published in the previous article. The publication number is 
followed in parenthesis by the excavation numbers, which consist first of the symbol B62 
or B64 designating ‘‘Bala tab 1962” and “Balatah 1964” respectively, and then of the 
number of the object registry. 

39. (B62, No. 181) A scarab of white steatite, ca. 15 x 10 mm. in size, found July 9, 
1962, in an exploratory cut (Area 2) in Field VI. It came to light at the bottom of 


^ Horn, “Scarabs from Shechem,” JNES, XXI 
(1962), 1-14. The photographs of the scarabs of the 
1957 campaign were taken by James T. Stuart, and 
those of the 1960 campaign by Lee C. Ellenberger, 
staff photographer of the Shechem expedition in 1960, 
1962, and 1964. iVpologies are made for having failed 
to mention them in the earlier article. All photographs 
of the present article with the exception of our Fig. 2 
were made by Ellenberger. The drawings of Fig, 1 are 
the work of my secretary, Florence A. Sangerloo. 

2 Gratitude is herewith expressed to Professor G. 


Ernest Wright of Har\'ard University, the director 
of the Drew-McCormick Archaeological Expedition 
of Shechem, for permitting me to study and publish 
the scarabs presented in this article. I also want to 
thank Professor John A. Wilson of the University of 
Chicago for helpful suggestions I’eceivcd while dis- 
cussing the readings of several scarabs, though I am 
solely responsible for the conclusions reached and 
possible errors. 

3 Horn, op. cit., pp. 13, 14. 

^ Ibid., pp. 1, 2. 
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Locus 22 ill a pottery context of Chalcolithic, MB, and LB sherds. The base is lightly 
incised and contains the hieroglyphs nsiv bit nhw, ‘'King of Upper and Lower Egypt, of 
gold.” The ?i6u’-sign is probably an abbreviation of the ro^^al title JIr nInv, “Horns of 
Gold.” Scarabs bearing the same inscription, usually assigned to the Thirteenth Dynasty 
or to the Hyksos period, have been found in Egypt, ^ and at the following sites in 
Palestine: Tell Tell es-Saji,^ the southern TcZ/ and Lachish,^ and 

without the ikm?-sign at Megiddo^® and Gezer.^^ The ??.6br-sign standing reversed in rela- 
tion to the biGhierogl^yph reveals that this scarab was cut during the Hyksos period. On 
both sides of the inscription is a space-filling design of curved lines. The back of the 
scarab is of a very common design, often found on scarabs from the Twelfth Dynasty to 
the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 

40. (B62, No. 163) A scarab fragment consisting of the major part of its back. It is of 
white steatite, originally ca. 16 x 12 mm. in size. It was found July 6, 1962, in Field VI, 
above Street 6 (which represents the 902-phase of the palace) in a context of MB II B 
pottery {ca. 1750-1650 b.c.). Clypeus and head are missing, but the prothorax and 
elytra are preserved. They have their closest parallels in Nos. 73 and 74 of PL XXXIV 
of Rowe’s classification tables. No. 73 is labeled by Rowe as a type which appears from 
cu. Thirteentli-Twenty-second Dynasty, while No. 74, the type most closely resembling 
the Shechem scarab fragment, is said to appear from ca. Fourteenth Dynasty to the 
Hyksos period. There can be no doubt that this scarab fragment is contemporary with 
the stratum in "which it was found, he., the early Hyksos period. 

41. (B64, No. 501) Fragment of a white steatite scarab. It was found July 7, 1964, in 
Field III, Locus 805, together with pottery of the Chalcolithic period and MB II,B-G 
[ca. 1750-1550 b.c.) sherds. The remains of the back show that it was a Hyksos scarab, 
for the prothorax has a spiral decoration which occurs only during the Hyksos period. 
So little is preserved of the base and its design that nothing can be said of them. 

42. (B62, No. 476) A scarab of coarse blue fayence, ca, 21 x 16 mm. in size, found 
August 1, 1962, in Field IX, Area 1, in an ashy debris together with pottery of Strata 
IX- VII of the ninth-eighth century b.c. The scarab, which is 11.5 mm. thick and 
damaged on the back, is very lightly incised. Its design showB an individual, whether a 
god, king, or man is uncertain. He seems to w-alk and is possibly showm as lifting up his 
right arm to smash an imaginary enemy, as the Egyptian king is so often depicted on 
monumental reliefs. No close parallels to this scarab have been found among published 
Palestinian scarabs. However, those depicting a standing or walking individual are all 
assigned to the Hyksos period by Rown,^^ and it is safe to consider the Shechem scarab 
as belonging to the same period. The b?A-sign, drawn at the left, is not certain. 

8 Petrie, Beth-PeM I {London, 193Q), P1.^^^^X 
80; Rowe, op. cit.. No. 39. 

® Olga Tufnell et al., Lachish IV (London, 1958), 
Els. 32, 33, No. 79; this scarab is attributed to 
Fifteenth-Bixteenth Dynasties. 

;iO;Rowe,’'. op.'.'a^,:,' N,o.',36. 

R. A. S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer 
(London, 1912), 11, 316, No. 88; III, PL CCIV B, No. 
26; Rowe, op. cii,. No. 38. 

12 L. E. Toombs and G. E. Wright, BASOB, No. 
169 (February, 1963), pp. 41-44. 

13 Rowe, op, ciU, PL XXXIV, No. 98, cf. also 
Nos. 70, 72, 76, 77. 

■ "^■■■i^.'Rowe, op. cii,, Nos.^245,:: 246,.'2:48, '276':-”93. 


3 W. M. FiindcTs Petrie, Buttonfi and Design 
Scarabs (London, 1925), PL X, No. 493; P. E. New- 
berry, Scarab-Shaped Seals (“Catalogue general des 
anticjuites egyptiennes du iMu.see du Cairo” [London, 
1907]), PI. XI, Nos. 3655(5, 36559, 36750, assigned 
either to the 'Jhveifth Dynasty or to the Hyksos 
period. 

^' Petrie, Ancient Gaza /C (London, 1934), Pis. VI, 
VII, No. 193; Alan Rowe, A Catalogue of Egyptian 
Scarabs, Scarahuids, Se<ds and Amulets in the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum (Cairo, 1936), No. 34. 

F. J. Bliss et al., Excavations in Palestine 1898— 
IbOO (London, 1902), PL 83, No. 26; Rowe, op, cit,, 
No. 37. 



Fig. 1. Scarabs and scarab impressions from Shechem discovered by the Drew-McCormic 
Archaeological Expedition of 1962 and 1964. Actual size. 
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43. (B62, No. 73) A scarab of white steatite, ca, 12 x 8 mm. in size, found July 2, 
1962, on the surface of a dump of Sellin’s pre-war excavations. The design lightly incised 
in the base marks it as a product of the Hyksos period. It shows within a ring two nfr- 
signs flanking a “loop” which in turn may be a substitute for 5 ., “protection, ” or for 
“endurance.”^® The nfr-signs on Hyksos scarabs are exceedingly common, and the 
central loop is also found on many Hyksos scarabs — one found at Tell el-"" A jjul hm two 
loops and the typical “Hyksos-sides.”^® The closest parallel to the Shechem scarab is 
one coming also from Tell el-'^Ajjul. It has two n/r-signs enclosed by oval rings flanking 
a loop. 

44. (B64, No. 481) A seal impression on a complete jar handle, found August 1, 1964, 
in Field IX, Area 4. The handle is a good MB II B specimen {ca. 1750-1650 b.o.), and 
comes from a sealed MB layer. The deep impression was made by a scarab, ca. 12 x 8 mm. 
in size. In fact, it can clearly be seen that first a lighter impression was made of which 
the remains show up in the picture to the left of the deep and final impression. This final 
impression is not well formed and of the design not much can be recognized. It is clear, 
however, that the base of the scarab was divided into three vertical fields by two vertical 
lines. The fields are filled with long hieroglyphs of which only a h in the upper left 
corner can be recognized with any degree of certainty. The Shechem scarabs Nos. 27 
and 31^® can serve as samples for this type of scarab, which are clearly recognizable 
products of the Hyksos period.^® 

45. {B64, No. 276) A fragment of a clay object containing two imperfect seal impres- 
sions, probably made by one or two scarabs. It was found July 15, 1964, in Field III, 
Locus 729, below the lowest cobbled floor (= 718) along City Wall B in a MB II B-C 
[ca. 1750-1550 b.c.) pottery context. Whether the object was part of the cover of a 
vessel or had served to seal a document cannot be ascertained. It is possible that two 
different scarabs were used for the impressions, because the upper impression, of which 
only traces can be seen, is 13 mm. wide, while the lower impression, somewhat better 
preserved, is 12mm. wide. The lower impression was made by means of a Hyksos 
scarab, of which the base was divided into three long fields by two vertical lines. Each 
field was filled with long-shaped hieroglyphs. These hieroglyphs are blurred; in the center 
field a nfr -sign is recognizable and in the right field a J-sign. 

46. (B64, No. 506) A seal impression, probably made from a scarab, on a jar handle. 
The handle was found August 7, 1964, in Field III under Floor 550 between the fortifica- 
tion Walls A and B. The pottery is consistently MB II C (ca. 1650-1550 b.c.), mixed with 
a little earlier ware, hence comes from the Hyksos period. The scarab used for the im- 
pression was ca. 12 X 8 mm. in size. The design shows a bird in the center, possibly a 
hawk or falcon, representing “Horus.” Behind it is a hieroglyphic sign which seems to 
be the corner-piece (Gardiner, Grammar, Sign-list 0 38), used as an ideogram of hnht, 
“magistrates.” Hence, the inscription may have designated a royal title, “Magistrates of 
Horns”? However, it is more likely that this corner-piece is a corrupt ?z|r-sign,^^ and 
thus represents merely the determinative of Hr, “Horus.” Whether the semicircular 

See Rowe, op. cit., p. 100. For other examples cf. Rowe, op. cU., Nos. 171, 

Petrie, Ancient Gaza III (London, 1933), Pis. 

IV V No 133 ^‘^See V, 63. 

21 Rowe (op. cit.y pp. 45-47, Nos. 169-76) con- 
Ibid., Pis. Ill, V, No. 70. siders all these corner-pieces as corrupt ntr- 

Horn, op. cit., pp. 10, 11. hieroglyphs. 
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objects depicted at both ends of the central design are merely space fillers is difficult to 
say. The one to the right looks like the Tib-sign, “lord,” put on its side, but no suggestion 
can be made for the possible connection with any known hieroglyph of the left sign, 
unless it is a corrupt nhie-sign, “gold.” Since the scarab is undoubtedly a product of the 
Hyksos period, possibly made in Palestine, no great value can be placed on the occurrence 
of hieroglyphs on objects such as scarabs. 

47. (B64, No. 478) A scarab of gray steatite, ca. 16 x 11 mm. in size. It was found 
August 4, 1964, in Field VII, Area 5, below the level of the footing of Wall 14.128 of 
Stratum X, therefore belonging to Stratum XI (tenth century b.c.). The pottery found 
with it reached from the LB period to the tenth-century Stratum XL The scarab has a 
common back that is found on scarabs from the Twelfth to the Twent}' -sixth Dynasties. 
The base has a deeply incised design of six concentric rings surrounding a dd-sigii, 
“stability,” in the center. This design is extremely frequent on Hyksos scarabs, and 
examples of it have come from Egypt,^^ and from the following places in Palestine: Tell 
eU^A.jjulf^^ Megiddo,^^ Gezer,^^ Lachish,^^ Jericho, Shecliem,^^ and Tell Jemmeh.^^ 
The number of circles greatly varies on different specimens. Hanns Stock puts scarabs 
with concentric circles in the second half of the First Intermediate Period, a view with 
which H. Otto agrees, who assigns the scarabs with concentric circles from Tell el-'^Ajjul 
and the southern Tell el-Fafali to the MB II B period {ca, 1750-1650 b.c.) or later. 
Stock says that the cM- hieroglyph expresses the desire for durability on the part of the 
owner.®^ The Shechem scarab can be assigned to the late Hyksos period, though 
it remained in use for at least seven centuries before it w'as lost in Stratum X. 

48. (B64, No. 570) A scarab of white steatite, ca. 15 x 10 mm. in size. It was found 
August 13, 1964, in Field I on the stairway leading from the western exit of the East 
Gate down to the ancient city. It lay on the sixth step from the top and was associated 
with MB II C pottery (ca. 1650-1550 b.c.). The back has common features found from 
the Thirteenth to the Nineteenth Dynasties. The base, lightly incised, carries a design 
which stamps this scarab as a product of the Hyksos period. The center show^s three 
connected concentric circles, for which many examples exist among published scarabs. 
At the lower right and left are ?^/f-signs, and above them /m-signs (though the right one 
has an odd form), which according to Ro^ve were used on tlyksos scarabs to represent 
the 

49. (B62, No. 304) A scarab of white steatite, ca. 16 x 12 mm. in size. It was found 
July 17, 1962, in Field VII, ilrea 7, in an unstratified fill, which contained pottery 
ranging from the eighth to the fifth centuries b.c. The base is lightly incised with nine 
concentric circles and a central design. The incisions show traces of red paint or an inlay 
of red paste. The design within the circles looks like a hieratic inscription, which is almost 

22 Ne\vberry, Scarabs (London, 1906), Pi. XX, 28 jjorn, op. c/iJ., 1, No. 9. 

No. 25; Scarab-Shaped Seals, PI. XIV, No. 36703; 29 6?erar (London, 1928), PI. XVII, No. 11. 

Petrie, Buttons and Design Scarabs, PI. VIII, Nos. 20 Hanns Stock, Studien zur Geschichte und 

207-17; PL XVI, No. 1100; PI. XIX, No. 1526. Archdologie der 13. his 17 . Dynastic Agyptens (Gluck- 

22 Petrie et al.. Ancient Gaza V (London, 1952), stadt, 1955), pp. 15, 25, 26. 

PI. X, Nos. 175, 176. 31 H. Otto, ZDPV, LXI (1938), 255-57. 

24 Rowe, op. cit., Nos. 78, 384; Gordon Loud, 22 g^ock, op. ciL, p. 15. 

Mcgiddo II (Chicago, li)4S), PL 150, No. 101. 23 scarabs depicted by Petrie in Buttons 

25 Rowe, op. cit.. Nos. 75, 383. and Design Scarabs, PL VIII, Nos. 207, 209, 210, 212; 

26 Rowe, ojj. cit.. No, 76. Ancient Gaza IV, PL V, No. 141. 

27 Rowe, op. cit.. Nos. 77, 79, 386. 24 Rowe, op. cit., p. 7. 
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identical to one found on a scarab from Megiddo,®^ showing that the two scarabs came 
from the same workshop. However, all efforts to read these two inscriptions have so far 
failed, and one must therefore assume that the engraver was illiterate and imitated a 
text in such a poor way that its original meaning was lost. Since practically all scarabs 
with concentric circles surrounding hieroglyphs date from the Second Intermediate 
Period,^® it seems certain that the Shechem specimen, just as that from Megiddo, comes 
from the Hyksos Period.®'^ 

50. (B64, No. 325) Three scarab impressions on a clay bottle stopper. It was found 
July 17, 1964, in Field III under the lowest level of the glacis which runs between 
fortification Walls A and B, but nearer to E than to in a sealed MB II C context {ca. 
1650-1550 B.C.). The object shows that the moist clay had been pressed into the mouth 
of the vessel, after which the surface of the lump was smoothed with the hand, since 
finger prints are clearly visible. Finally a scarab was impressed on several places in the 
soft clay. One complete impression and two incomplete impressions have been preserved. 
The scarab used for the impressions w^as ca. 17 x 11 mm. in size and its base was rather 
lightly incised. The center design shows a cord pattern with curled ends.'^^ This is sur- 
rounded by a scroll design that is very common on H^dvsos scarabs.*'^® However, the 
combination of a cord pattern and a surrounding scroll design seems to be extraordinary, 
and no parallel case has been found among the published scarabs. In an exceptional case 
a scroll pattern is surrounded by another scroll design, as on two scarabs found at Tell 

but no cord pattern surrounded by a scroll design. Nevertheless, the com- 
ponent parts of the design are so typical for the Hyksos period that its assignment to 
that period is certain. This is also supported by the archeological context in which the 
object was found. 

51. (B64, No. 16) A scarab of ivory, ca. 13 x 9 mm. in size, found July 1, 1964, in 
Field III, west of the fortification Wall B in the bricky residue of the destruction of the 
Hyksos fortifications. By means of the potter}^ context this destruction level can be 
dated to the MB II C period (ca. 1650-1550 b.c.). The back of the scarab shows a cross 
design on the elytra. All parallel examples of such an elytra are assigned by Eowe to 
the Hyksos period.*^^ The base shows an animal, which may be an ibex or wild goat, 
with some grass under its belly, and possibly a plant under its neck. Whether the sign 
in the upper left is the ‘^D-sign, “great,” is questionable, although it is possible, since 
inverted hierogl^^phs on scarabs of this period frequently stand for “great.” A 
similar specimen was found at Tell el-"^ A jjul, of which the design is explained by Eowe 
possibly to stand for S iinv, “great of terror. Scarabs with similar designs have been 
found in Egypt, and in Palestine at el-AjfM^^ and Lachish.^^ 

Loud, o;?. ciL, PL 152, Xo. 199. Petrie, Ancient Gaza I (Loudon, 1991), PI. XIV, 

See Rowe, op. cU., Nos. 76-79, 215, 250, 381-86. No. 121; Ancient Gam \\ Pis. X, XLII, No. 1.33. 

Of. also the scarabs containing concentric Row’e, op, PL XXXI\ , Nos. 94-96, 103. 

circles in Petrie, iiwaou.s' 790 , iS'ro ro /as*, PI. VIII, Petrie, Ancient Gaza 71 , Pis. X, XI, No. 451; 

Nos. 207-17, of which No. 2i5 has the typical Rowe, op. c?7., p. 80, No. 310. 

“Hyksos-sides.” Newberry, Scarabs, PI. XXV, No. 21, assigned 

Somewhat similar cord patterns are found on to the Hyksos Period; Petrie, Buttons JJesupi 
scarabs depicted by IVtrie, Buttons and Design Noom6.s, PL XIV, Nos. 867, 808; PL N\ HI, No. 1399. 
Scarabs, PL \’III, Nos. 158-70, but this writer has Petrie, Ancient Gaza lU, PL IV, No. 163; 

been unable to find a really cio.se jmrallel to tho Ancient Gaza IV, PI. XI, No. 405; .lociV/d Gaza I , 
Shechem scarab iinpre.ssion among tho published PL X, Nos. 116”18. 

scarabs. Tufnell et al., op. cit.. Pis. 35, 36, No. 224. This 

'*^9 For a cdassifioatiun of tlie .scroll designs and scarab is attributed to the Lighteeiith Dynasty, 
scroll patterns see Ptdrie, Buttons and Design Scarabs, which may be possible, though in my o{)inion it comes 
pp. 13, 14; Pis. VII-IX. Hyksos Period, 
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52. (B64, No. 575) A scarab of gray steatite, ca. 19 x 13 mm. in size, found August 13, 
1964, in Eield'VII, Area 2, in a Stratum XI context (tenth century b.c.). The back: is 
rather common. Parallels to it are found from the Thirteenth to the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasties. The base shows an animal, probably a bull, facing right. It seems that the bull 
is depicted with his head lifted up and bellowing. The sign above the bull’s back looks 
like an uraeus on its side. The sign under the animal’s head is unrecognizable. Scarabs 
with bulls depicted have come to light in Egypt and also at Lachish,^’^ and a seal with 
a bull engraved was found at Tell el-^Ajjul^^ Whether the bull represents the sacred 
Apis of Egypt or the Canaanite gods El or Ba'^al, both of which are called ^hulls’’ in 
the Ugaritic literature,^® cannot be ascertained. There can be no doubt that the Shechem 
scarab here discussed originated in the Hyksos period, although it remained in use for 
several centuries, since it was found in a tenth-century stratum of the ancient city. 

53. (B62, No. 528) A scarab of white steatite, ca. 17 x 12 mm. in size, found August 6, 
1962, in Field VII. It came from a ninth-century b.c. fill which was introduced in the 
Stratum IX B houses after their destruction, caused either by a war or by an earth- 
quake.^® On the base a left human hand, if viewed as a palm, is deeply incised. To the 
right are two lines. The encircling ring is visible only on the left and upper sides. Scarabs 
showing a hand engraved on the base seem to be relatively rare. Newberry lists twu such 
specimens in the Cairo Museum,®^ of which he dates one (No. 36350) in the early Eight- 
eenth Djmasty with a question mark, and the other (No. 37149) in the Nineteenth 
Dynasty or later. Another such scarab, now^ in the possession of Mrs. H. H. Blasdale of 
San Francisco (see our Fig. 2),^^ shows more similarities with the Shechem scarab than 



Fig. 2 


with the Cairo Museum scarabs. There is a symbol on each side of the wrist. They look 
likei-signs or small %6-signs and defy an explanation, just as the lines on the Shechem 
scarab cannot be explained. 

Since scarabs were not only seals but to a great extent amulets, one should look for a 
symbolic meaning of the engraved hand. In Hazor, a shrine was excavated which in its 
fourteenth-thirteenth century stratum brought to light several stelas. One of these 
contains a relief representing two hands stretched upward in a gesture of supplication 


Petrie, Buttons and Design Scarabs, PL XIII, 
Nos. 852, 853; liie'wheTry, Scarab-Shaped Seals, PL VII, 
No. 36406. 

^'7 Tufnell et aL, op. cit., Pis. 35, 36, Nos. 227, 228. 
Petrie, Ancient Qaza II (London, 1932), PL VII, 
No. 39. 

On El as bull in Ugaritic literature see M. Hi 
Pope, Elin the Ugaritic Texts (Leiden, 1955), p. 35; on 
Ba'^al as a bull in Ugaritic texts see A. S. Kapelmd, 
Baal in the Bas Shamra Texts (Copenhagen, 1952), 

pp. 20, 21. 

Toombs and Wright, op. cit., pp. 41-44. It may 


be noted in this connection that three specimens 
depicted in Fig. 18 on p. 41, Nos. 1, 3 and 4, and 
labeled “Seals of the scaraboid type” are scarabs 
and not scaraboids, and that No. 4 is shown upside- 
down. 

Newberry, Scarab-Shaped Seals, pp. 88, 288, 
PL XIV. The scarab depicted as No. 23 on PL XLII 
in Newberry’s Scarabs seems to be No. 36350 of the 
Cairo Museum Catalogue. 

: I thank Mrs. Blasdale for the permission to 

publish this scarab, and for the photographs used for 
Fig. 2 which she kindly provided. 
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to a deity, whose symbol consists of the sun disk surrounded on the three sides by the 
crescent of the moon.^^ As Yadin has already observed, this stela reminds one of 
the numerous stelas from Carthage of a much later date, which also show hands out- 
stretched in supplication, carved on tombstones.^® It is therefore possible that the hand 
scarabs fall into the same tradition and were worn by their owners, perhaps women, to 
represent a form of supplication to the deity, possibly to obtain offspring. 

The back of the Shechem scarab wdth its divided elytra, semi-circular pro thorax, and 
rather schematically indicated head and clypeus puts this specimen probably in the late 
period. Parallels to the sides come from the Thirteenth-Twenty-sixth Dynasties. A 
post-Hyksos date must be considered as certain. 

54. {B62, No. 541) An impression on a jar handle, found August 6, 1962, in Field VII, 
Area 22, between Terrace Wall 21.017 and Stratum VII™Wall 21.015. The handle be- 
longing to the Iron II Age was found in a pottery context of Strata VIII-VII (eighth 
century b.c.). The impression, ca. 16 mm. long, is not quite complete, though most of 
the design is discernible. At the top it shows a winged sun disk. Underneath two pairs of 
tiny objects are depicted; those at the right are not recognizable, but those at the left 
seem to be the sun and the crescent of the moon. The center portion shows two winged 
creatures spreading their wings over an unknown object between them, after the fashion 
of tutelar}." deities on ancient Egyptian shrines. Betw^een them and the bottom design 
are two horizontal lines; under these lines is a creeping hornet or locust. 

Parallels to this design on scarabs come usually from the New Kingdom period. A 
scarab in the Cairo Museum shows two winged hawks on both sides of a cartouche con- 
taining the name of Amenhotep II, with a nb-sign underneath.®® Another scarab from 
Abydos has a similar design in the lower register with the name of Rameses II in the 
cartouche.®'^ Other scarabs with similar designs with the names of Thutmose III,®® 
Amenhotep II,®® Amenhotep III,®® and Seti I®^ are in the British Museum. A locust was 
depicted on the lower part of a scaraboid found at Megiddo.®^ The design clearly assigns 
the scarab used for the impression on the Shechem jar handle to the New Kingdom 
(sixteenth-thirteenth century b.c.). That its impression is found on an eighth- century 
jar demonstrates how long scarabs remained in use, and that they are therefore poor 
criteria for dating an archeological context.®® 

55. (B62, No. 511) A completely preserved base of a scarab of white steatite, ca. 

15 X 12 mm. in size, of wKich the back is broken off. It was found August 3, 1962, in 
Field IX together with pottery of Strata X-VIII intermixed with some Iron I sherds. 
Locus 9823, in which it came to light, is dated to the ninth century b.c. Deeply incised 
in the base are the hieroglyphs ‘ ^Rameses, in a perpendicular column. This 

name is flanked on the right by the ml%sign, “truth,’’ and on the left by a clear reed-leaf, 
although the sign may be a poorly cut ml%sign, perhaps due to a seal cutter’s error. 


Yigael Yadin et aL, Razor I {Jerusalem, 1958), 
p. 89, PI. XXIX. 

Ibid. 

I, Nos. 208, 210, 215, 238, 240, 250, 254, 
257, 259, etc. 

Newberry, Scarab-Shaped Seals, PI. IV, No. 
36204. 

Ibid., PL V, No. 36257. 

H. R. Hall, Catalogue oj Egyptian Scarabs . . . in 
the British Museum {London, 1913), p. 138, No. 1407- 


p. 164, No. 1662. 

60 p. 184, No. 1841. 

Ibid., p. 204, No. 2032. 

62 w, E. Staples, “An Inscribed Scaraboid,” in 
P. L. 0. Guy, New Light From Armageddon (“Oriental 
Institute Communication,” No. 9 [Chicago, 1931]), 
pp. 49-68; see especially Staples’ discussion of the 
locust on seals and on other monuments on pp. 61-67. 

62 See the remarks made in the first article on the 
Shechem scarabs, Horn, op. cit., p. 13, n. 86- 
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Several scarabs with the name Eameses have been found in Egypt and in Palestine. 
One of the Palestinian specimens was found in a level of Seti I at Betli-shean, two in 
LB-Ii context, in Beth-shemesh, and one is of unknown pim'^eiiaiice.®''^ Usually' these 
Eanieses-scarabs are' attributed to Eameses I,- since the scarabs of the later Eameses 
usually bear the prenoniina instead of the nomina. But scarabs with the prenomeii of 
Eameses I, Mn^pTitty-B^ are also known,®® which weakens the argument. Therefore 
editors of such Eameses scarabs have ail voiced a note of caution or uncertainty in their 
identification of these scarabs. Rowe does the- same with regard to three of the four 
Eameses-scarabs found in Palestine, excepting only No. 658, fo'iind by him in a Seti I 
stratum of Beth-shean.®'^ If that stratum is correctly attributed to the time of Seti I, it 
would remove all doubts with regard to the dating of the Eameses scarabs. However, 
it is strange that so many of these scarabs should have turned up from a king who 
reigned hardly more than one year. Hence,, it is possible that the “Eameses” scarabs 
should not be limited to the first bearer of that name. 

56. (B62, No. 119) A scarab fragment of glass, violet in color, 19.5 mm. in length, 
with a thickness of 9.5 ni'm. It wm found July 4, 1962, in Field VII, Area 22, in a third- 
century stratum that contained pottery from the Late Iron Age down to the middle 
of the third century b.g. The base was not incised. Since it has no characteristic features 
to date it, it is impossible to suggest an accurate date for this scarab, although it seems 
to be a rather late specimen. 

Petrie, Scarabs and Cylinders with Names 
(London, 1917), PL XXXVIII, Xos. 8-11; Hall, op. 
cit., p. 200 Nos. 1990, 1991; Newberry, Scarabs, PI. 

XXXIV, No. 13; "H. Gauthier, Livre des rois (Cairo, 

1914)., Ill, 5, 0, Nos. XIX-XXIII. 

Rowe, op. cit,, Nos. 658-61. 

George Fraser, H Catalogue of the Scarabs Be- 


longing to George Fraser (London, 1900), p. 37, Nos. 
294, 295; Hall, op. cit., pp. 200, 201, Nos. 1995-2003; 
Petrie, Scarabs and CyUnders, PI. XXX.’\UII, Nos. 1- 
5; Gauthier, op. cit., p. 5, Nos. XI-XVI. 

Rowe, op. cit,, p. 157, No. 658; Rowe, The Four 
Canaanite Temples of Beth-Shan (Philadelphia, 1940), 
1,13. 



HECATAEUS and HERODOTUS ON “A GIFT OF 
THE RIVER”! 


J. GWYN GRIFFITHS^ University College of Swansea, Wales 

It may be questioned whether a geography lesson on Egypt is ever given aiiy- 
where without including the statement, that '"Egypt is the gift of the Nile.” The earliest 
recorded verbal form of this statement appears in Herodotus, 2. 5: 


Any sensible person sees at once, even if he has not heard a word about it before, that the 
Egypt to which the Greeks sail is land acquired by the Egyptians and a gift of the river, and 
also the region above this lake (i.e. the Lake of Moeris) as far as three days’ sail, a region 
which they (the Eg;yptian priests mentioned in chaps. 3 and 4) did not characterize thus at 
all, though it is exactly the same kind of country. 


In popular usage this statement about ‘‘a gift of the river (Nile)”^ has b€;en extended 
to refer to the whole of Egypt. Occasionally the extension of meaning is found also 
among ancient writers. Arrian, Afiab. 5. 6, 5 states that both Herodotus and Hecataeus 
(if the latter, he adds, be the author of ra dfxcpl rfj yfj rrj AlyyTrrca Trocrjfxccroc) call Egypt 
*‘'a gift of the river.” It is likety that the phrase belongs originally to Hecataeus and that 
the introductoiy words used by Herodotus (SijAa yap Sy Kal pci] rrpoaKovaavrL^ Ihovrc Se) 
really mean “Hecataeus has said this .before, but it is obvious to anyone who looks for 
himself.” ® Another author ^rho refers the phrase to the Avhole of Egypt is Strabo (1. 2. 29 
and 15. 1. 16). He mentions Herodotus alone as its author. 

What part of Egypt Hecataeus intended the phrase to cover is no longer certain. 
Probably the ’Delta, since in 2. 15 Herodotus combats the view of the lonians that the 
Delta only is Egypt, and Hecataeus is presumably among them.^ Sir H. Idris BelP 
believes that Herodotus too Avas thinking only of the Delta; but Herodotus expressly 
adds to his definition a region above tlie Lake of Moeris. It is equally clear that he w^as 
not including the AAdiole of Egypt in his reference, although some scholars ® have explained 
the statement in this Avay — a view which has apparently arisen through another mis- 
interpretation, namely that this tract of land is "'a gift of the river” in the sense that it is 


^ A shortened form of this paper was read to the 
Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of 
England and Wales at the University College of Swan- 
sea in April 1963 with Professor L. J. 1). Richardson 
in the chair. Cf. the summary in the Proceedings of 
the Classical Association, LX (1963), 25 {“x\ Gift 
of the Xiie”)- 

^ Grammatically AtyvTrro^ . . . icrrl . . . Bcopov tov 
TTorapov allows “the gift” or “a gift.” The latter is 
more likely, for the Xhic obviously gives other gifts 
such as fish and a means of transport. On the other 
hand, the use of the definite article here in English 
would perhaps not exclude this interpretation. 

^ Cf. P. Jacoby in PW, s,v. Hekataios (aus 
Miletos) [1912], p. ^76. 

^ Cf. L. Pearson, Early Ionian Historians (Oxford, 
1939), p. 86. Pearson believes that Aeschylus, Prom. 


VincL 813 f. also restricts Egypt to the Delta. But 
w'hen Aeschylus speaks of “the triangular land of the 
Nile” he does not necessarily refer to the whole of 
Egypt as he thought of it. 

5 Egypt from Alexander the Great to the Arab Con- 
quest (Oxford, 1948), pp. 12; . . tht3 Delta, a tract 

of alhndal soil very happily called by Herodotus, as 
by Plecataeus before him, ‘the gift of the river.’” Vf, 
F. J. Groten, Phoenix, XVII (1963), 81, n. 2 
(“. . . Herodotus uses the phrase ^dapov rod rrorapiou 
to describe the Delta of the Nile . . .”), a reference I 
owe to L. J. D. Richardson. 

®T. R, Glover, Herodotus (Univ. of California, 
1924), pp. 160 f., cf. 165; John Ball, Egypt in the 
Classical Geographers (Cairo, 1942), p. 12. M. Cary, 
The Geographic Background of Greek and Roman 
History (Oxford, 1949), p. 207 expands the reference 
still further to “the Nile valley.” 
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fertilized by tlie Nile. What Herodotus means is that it is the deposit and hence the 
creation of the river and that it was previously marsh (chap, 4) or sea (chap. 11). 

The part of the country to which he applies this description is limited in two separate 
phrases: first, “Egypt to which the Greeks saiFh second, “also the region above this lake 
(the Lake of Moeris) as far as three days’ sail.” Commentators have argued about both 
phrases. The first is usually taken to be the Delta. Waddell suggests, “the Delta and 
perhaps the Nile valley as far up as Memphis.” Surely the natural interpretation is to 
take the first phrase as covering the region up to the lake, i.e. the Lake of Moeris, since 
the second phrase seeks to add a region from there on. The connexion with chap. 4 
should be noted. There it is stated that the priests of Heliopolis said that in early times 
none of the land below the Lake of Moeris was above the primeval marsh. Here Hero- 
dotus is clearly giving it as his o’wn view that the Nile- created land extends for three 
days’ journey further upstream: “a region which they did not characterize thus at all, 
though it is exactly the same kind of country.” 

How much is “three days’ sail” according to Herodotus? He tells us in chap. 4 that 
the Lake of Moeris is seven days’ sail from the sea. There are references in chap. 8 to a 
two months’ journey and four days’ sail, but the distances are not defined by place- 
names. Chap. 19 is also difficult. In chap. 9, however, he says that from Heliopolis to 
Thebes is nine days’ sail up the river, adding the detail that this distance is 81 axotvoi or 
4860 stades. According to this, if one assumes that a stade is a small furlong, three days’ 
sail would cover about 200 miles. But in fact the distance from Heliopolis to Thebes is 
729 kilometres,'^ so that a day’s journey would cover about 50 miles. Three days’ sail 
from Ghurl/b, which may have been the site of the Moeris referred to in the expression 
“Lake of Moeris,”® would therefore bring one to the vicinity of Asyut.® Now it is note- 
worthy that Asyut, according to one tradition, was the site of a boundary town between 
Lower and Upper Egypt, The Nile-created land, then, according to Herodotus, would 
be Lower Egypt in this sense. 

Such a conclusion is based, it will be clear, on the detailed equation in chap. 9 and 
cannot be reconciled with the statement in chap. 4 that the Lake of Moeris is seven days’ 
sail from the sea. But this latter statement is itself inconsistent with that in chap. 7, 
which avers that from Heliopolis to the sea is 1500 stades -less than three days’ sail 
on the reckoning of chap, 9. 

Sourdille would take the Nile-given land a long w’^ay further up the river, to Farshut. 
He achieves his reckoning of 280 km. by leaving the distance from Heliopolis to Thebes, 
as postulated in chap. 9, uncorrected. This matter is arguable either way. SourdiUe’s 
argument about the branches of the Nile is, however, questionable. He argues that it is 
at Earshut that the Nile, for the first time after its entry into Egypt, separates into 
two branches, and that Herodotus therefore wished to place here, in the angle formed 


Ball, op. cit., p. 14. 

® Gardiner has shown in JEA, XXIX (1943), 37 if. 
that the expression “Lake of Moeris” as used by 
Herodotus is probably correct since the name is that 
of a town. It seems that there was more than one 
town of that name. GhuiAb was one. See also Sir H. 
Idris Bell in JEA, XXIX (1943), 50. 

® For Herodotus’ measurements see Ball, op, ciL^ 
p. 11. See also Sourdille, La durde et Vetendue du 
voyage d'Hirodote en J^gypte (Paris, 1910), p. 114, n. 1, 
and p. 134. 


Sethe, Urgeschichte und dlieste Religion der 
Agypter (Leipzig, 1930), pp. 48 and 74. Cf. E. J. 
Baumgartel, The Cultures of Prehistoric Egypt 
(Oxford, 1947), p. 10. 

Of. Ball, op, cit.^ p. 14; “...fifteen hundred 
stades (287 kilometres) which was probably not much 
in excess of the truth. . . 

Op. cit., p. 134. How and Wells in their com- 
mentary ad loc. summarize Sourdiile’s argument but 
do not discuss it critically. 


''A Gift of the River’’ 
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by the Bahr Sohagiyeh and the Nile, the beginning of the land formed in the manner 
of the Delta; the Heliopolitan priests, on the other hand, had illogically placed it near 
the Lake of Moeris, where the Bahr Yusuf makes a similar angle with the Nile, But 
Herodotus does not refer to the river- branches at all. In fact he states in chap. 17 that 
the Nile runs as far as the city of Cercasorus (in the Delta) in a single stream. This is duly 
admitted by Sourdille. He counters by suggesting that Herodotus did not realize that 
these were true river-branches. It should be noted, hov^ver, that in chap. 149 Herodotus 
states that the water in the Lake of Moeris is brought from the Nile by an artificial 
canal. There is no evidence, then, that knowledge of the Bahr Yusuf lies behind the 
definition of the terrain involved in “a gift of the river.” 

If Asyut is the point to which the definition extends, there may well be a tacit correc- 
tion here of the reference to “the Theban nome” in chap. 4. The priestly view there 
cited suggests that “the Theban nome” began immediately above the Lake of Moeris. 
Commentators rightly take the reference to be to the Thebaid rather than to the nome 
of Thebes in the narrow sense. Now'- the Thebaid extended from Elephantine to Asyut. 
Then began the Heptanomis, wdiich w^as considered a part of Lower Egypt. It seems, 
therefore, that wdiat Herodotus has added to the priestly view involves a more accurate 
delimitation of the Thebaid as extending not to the Lake of Moeris but to the neighbor- 
hood of Asyut. 

In 2. 10 Herodotus says by w^ay of repetition: 


The greater part of this land wdiich I have described is, as the priests told me, and as I also 
believe, land acquired by the Egyptians. 

In 2. 15 he repeats the idea with reference to the Delta only: 

Thus the Delta, as the Egyptians themselves say and as I believe myself, is land deposited by 
the river and, in a word, has only lately appeared. 


On the basis of the two parenthetical references, wLich I have italicized, Stein suggested 
that the expression about “a gift of the river” may have been borrowed originally from 
the Egyptians. Wiedemann called this suggestion “eine unbewiesene Vermuthung,” but 
Waddell has revived it (“This is apparently an Egyptian description, which was used 
by Hecataeus . . .”) though without adducing evidence. The suggestion is worth looking 
at again. 

Hymns to the Nile-god Ha"py would be a natural source for such a saying. The hymns 
do indeed talk of the Nile-god as being “the lord of sustenance,” “the bringer of verdure” 
and the like; the god is made to say, “I am come to make the Two Lands flourish” and 
“I have given grain to my follow'ers” and “This whole land is beneath my shadow.” 
But w'^e look in vain for a statement that Egypt or the Delta is the actual gift or creation 
of the Nile. 

At this point it is relevant to consider De Buck’s^® admirable discussion of the name 
Ha^py together with the rich documentation adduced by him. De Buck argues that 
never means anything else but inundation” (p. 2). He points out that ‘Htrw is the 
name of the river Nile proper” (p. 1); he would therefore revise the statement in Wh, III, 


Sethe, op. cit., p. 48; Ball, op. cit., p. 113. 

See R. T. Rundie Clark, “Some Hymns to the 
Nile,” XJniv. of Birmingham. Hist. J., V (1955), 1-30; 
cf. Erman- Blackman, Egyptian Literature., pp. 146-49. 
The high Nile is greeted as “he who causes the whole 


land to live through his provisions”: see Bonnet, 
Beallexikon der dgyptischen Beligionsgeschichte, p. 526. 

“On the Meaning of the Name H^pj,^^ Orientalia 
Neerlandica (A Volume of Oriental Studies [Leiden, 
1948]), 1-22. The writer is grateful to Professor Seele 
for drawing his attention to this important study. 
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42, which begins by explaining ¥pj as ‘^der Nil, I. als wirkliclier Strom,” and then goes , 
on to ‘II. als Uberschwemmnng, die das Land befruchtet mid eniahrt,” by deleting the 
first meaning and applying the second to all occurrences. This is an attractive theory 
and it is well presented. Examination of the numerous examples compiled by De Buck 
compels one to admit, at the very least, that the emphasis of the meaning is most 
commonly on the inundation. Logically, however, there is occasionally an embarrass- 
ment in confining the term to this meaning.^® When we are told, for instance, in Fijr, 
1553 b, that “those who see Ifpij when it rises, tremble,” wn realize that it is the Nile 
that rises, thus causing the inundation. Most of the passage>s conform to a meaning 
“The Nile in its inundation.” 

Whatever one’s view on the precise translation of the name, De Buck’s compilation 
confirms the impression that the Egyptians were prepared to ascribe to the Nile and its 
inundation the abundance of food which resulted. What Haliy gives is described 
sometimes with detail and sometimes more generally: 

Then shall Ha 45 y come; he shall inundate the land; he shall give vegetables; he shall double 
meat and food. (De Buck, No. 17 = Cairo, No. 583, 11) 

(The King is called) Ha'^py, who overflows every day, who gives life to Egypt Kmt), 
(De Buck, No. 19 == Davies, Bock Tombs of El Amarna, VI, 25, 9-10) 

HaT^y gives life to the two lands; meat and food come into being when he rises. (De Buck, 
No. 34 = Lepsius, Denhm,, III, 175 a, 2 ff.) 


I have ventured to differ from De Buck’s versions by making the name include the 
concept of the god. TF6. Ill, 42 f. neatty divides the meanings “als Gewasser” and “als 
Gott,” but includes occurrences of the latter which show no god-determinative. The 
personification may well pervade many instances grouped in the first category. 

Pictorial representations are another possible source. We must remember that Greeks 
visiting Egypt, including Hecataeus and Herodotus, although they could not speak or 
read Egyptian, were able to look at reliefs, statues, and paintings, and to attempt to 
interpret them, sometimes with the help of not fully informed Egyptian guides. In 2. 28 
Herodotus states that the “scribe of the sacred treasures of x\tliene (i.e, Neiith)” at Sai’s 
told him that the springs of the Nile rise between tw'o hills near Elephantine. This is a 
statement conveyed verbally, presumably by a bilingual priest, but it is pictorially 
expressed in a depiction on Hadrian’s Gateway on the Island of Pliilae.^^ The strange 
point about this statement is that two Niles are involved, one flowing north and the 
other south. Prom other pictures and texts wn know that the Nile was often localized. 
There was a “Nile of Elephantine” and a “Nile of Babylon (near Cairo).” In particular 
there was a “Nile of Lower Eg}rpt” and a “Nile of Upper Egypt,” and quite often they 
assumed the role of representatives of the two regions. The “Nile of Lower Egypt” is 


De Buck seems to have been aware of this; see 
his remarks on p. 3. 

De Buck, p. 13, translates thus; lit, “strikes,” 
i.e. by rising in flood. 

De Buck, op. cit., p. 13, maintains his distinc- 
tion in this "wixy: “Abundance of food depends on the 
Inundation, see this list passim. For us this is tanta- 
mount to saying that it depends on the river, but to 
the Egyptian mind h'^pj is a phenomenon more or less 
independent of the river. . . Here he seems to be 
pressing his theory a little too hard. 

Cf. Spiegelbcrg, tr. Blackman, T?ig Credibility 
of Herodotus" Account of Egyptt in the Light of the 


Egyptian Monuments, pp. 17 f. See also G. A. Wain- 
right, “Herodotus II, 28 on the Sources of the Nile,” 
JHS, LXXIII {ll)o3). 104-107. 

Bonnet, Renllcjciknn, p. 52.7. 

Ibid., p. 527; cf. E. Otto, “.Die Lehre von den 
beiden Landorn Agyptens in der agyptischen Ro- 
ligionsgeschichte,” Studin Aegyptiaca. I (1938), 27 f. 
Sethe, ZAE, .LIV” (1918), 138 argued that in some 
cases their regional role has superseded their function 
as Nile-gods; in some such instances, certainly (e.g. 
Naville, Buhastis, PI. 25 C; JEA, XXX (1944), 
PI. 3:^ 2), the gods are not shown carrying anything, 
but are represented as uniting the Two Lands. 
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PLATE YII 

•God Ha'^py in Lower Egyptian F oe:m 


-After Maspero, tr. Rusch, GescMchte der Kunst in Agypten, Fig. 560 (a bronze pla,te) 
-After Erinan, n, 567. 
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regularly depicted carrying on his head a clump of papyrus (Gardiner, Sign-list, M 15) 
which symbolizes the Delta and is used as a determinative in the word Tl-mJna, “Lower 
Egypt,” “the Delta.” Further, he is constantly shown as bearing gifts, and the gifts 
brought by him might again suggest the Delta itself, though they are shown with other 
Niles. In PL VII which bears the cartouche of Hnm-Hh^R (Amasis, 569-527 b.g.) 
the god is shown bringing an offering tray on which are sealed vases of W’-ater and lotus- 
flowers. Incidentally the deity seems to be thought of as bisexuaP^ and is showm 
wearing a girdle like that worn by sailors and fishermen. PL VII jg similar, except 
that the god’s name {Hd'py) appears in the superinscribed hieroglyphs.^® 

Such representations could easily have been explained as denoting that Lower Egypt 
was the gift of the Nile, although the more precise meaning was that the Nile-god 
associated wdth Lower Egypt w^as the creator and bestowor of the products of the region. 
Hecataeus, and after him Herodotus, may have accepted the former explanation and 
reproduced it verbally. It is Herodotus wdio is probably responsible for the redefinition 
of the region involved: to him it is not merely the Delta but Low-er Egypt up to Asyut. 
Both the Greek wTiters may well have indulged in the geological detail wliich is obviously 
superimposed on the simpler Egyptian concept that the Lower-Egj^ptian Nile fertilized 
and fructified Low^er Egypt; Hecataeus is likely to have first interpreted the “gift” in 
the sense of land created by a deposit left by the river in wdiat was previously marsh 
or sea. 

The likelihood of a pictorial representation lying behind such a statement can at least 
be sup|)orted b}^ frequent other allusions in Herodotus to his observation of visual 
material. He often refers to statues, reliefs, and paintings,^'^ Spiegelberg^® has explained 
several of the stories in Herodotus as tales evoked by monuments. In discussing the 
phoenix (2. 73) Herodotus expressly says, “I myself have never seen it except in pictures 
{el /X?) oaov ypa(pfj)J' It may be suggested, in addition, that an interpretation of a com- 
mon funerary depiction lies behind his statement (in 2. 123) that the Egyptians believed 
in metempsychosis,^^ a statement wLich is otherwise hard to explain. The bai, the soul 
or double of a man, is often shown visiting the body of the deceased in the form of a 
bird wdth a human face; and the picture could easily be misinterpreted in terms of 
Pjdhagorean transmigration of the soul. 


Gardiner, Bgn. Gram., 2d ed., p, 481 (M 15). 

After Maspero, tr. Rusch, Geschichte der Kunst 
in Agypten {Stuttgart, 1913), p. 297, x\bb. 560. 

24 Beallexikon, 526, argues that the 
pendulous breasts indicate rather the fle.shly fullness 
of a well-nourished man, although he admits that a 
feminine significance is occasionally present, as in 
Junker, J.6ai5on, 61, where water is emitted from one 
of the breasts. 

25 After Erinan, Aegypten,!!, 567. 

2® Iconographieaily the gods Neper, Hu, Sia, and 
those representing the seasons are showm in very 
similar guise: scie Bonnet, BeallexiJeon, pp. 526 f. For 
other examples of Ha'^py in Lower Egyptian form see 
Bonnet, Bllderatlas, Fig. 159; and idem, Beallexikon, 


p. 526, Fig. 130. The Upper Egyptian form shows 
lotus-plants on the god’s head; instances of both types 
occur in the long and varied series in C. cie Wit, Les 
inscriptions du temple d'Opet a Karnak, II (Brussels, 
1962), Pis. 15 ff., where many are shown bearing 
nome-signs. 

27 E.g. 2. 42; 46; 48; 51; 63; 131; 144. 

2® The Credibility of Herodotus' Account of Egypt, 
pp. 25 ff. 

29 Since tho above was written, and verbally 
communicated in public, Dr. Louis V. Zabkar has 
proposed a similar exj)lanation in his excellent 
article “Herodotus and the Egyptian Ide^a of Im- 
mortality,” JNES, XXII (1963), 57-63. Priority of 
printed publication is gladly acceded to him. 
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The Heritage of Persia. By Richard N. 

Frye. Cleveland: The World Publishing 

Company, 1963. Pp. xvii + 301. 

Persons with Indo -Iranian names, the 
forerunners of a great migration, emerge 
briefly among the rulers of Mitanni in the 
middle of the second millennium B.c. Their 
antecedents and their subsequent history are 
completely mysterious. 

Some centuries later the Aryans of the 
vast Eurasian steppes, stirred by un- 
imaginable pressures or incentives, began to 
abandon their grazing grounds (most likely 
in the Ural area) and to stream south in great 
numbers. At some point, perhaps at Herat in 
Afghanistan, the stream divided into two 
main currents. One went east and south into 
India. The other, our present concern, 
headed west, between the Elburz moxmtains 
and the desert Dasht-i Kavir, to the area of 
Tehran, where it again divided, a part going 
northwest to Azerbaijan, a part south w^est, 
south, and then southeast to Persia. A lesser 
current from the Herat area went south 
and west to Kerman. All along the various 
routes some groups chose permanent stop- 
ping places; others stopped for a while, then 
resumed their trek. 

By the ninth century the Iranians, well 
settled in, began to be mentioned in cunei- 
form texts. Medes in the eighth and seventh 
centuries were conspicuous opponents of the 
Assyrians. Finally, in 614-609, Cyaxares 
the Mede, in alliance with the Babylonians, 
destroyed Assyria. He and his son Astyages 
ruled a vast but loosely-organized empire for 
some sixty years. Then, in 549, Cyrus of 
Anshan revolted successfully and initiated 
the Achaemenid dynasty, which was to 
endure 219 years, the first of the three main 
dynasties of pre-Islamic Persia. The empire 
flourished under Darius I (522-486), then 
began a slow decline. 

Contemporary with Cyrus, apparently, 
was the prophet Zoroaster, who seems to 


have lived in eastern Iran. He had a patron 
Yishtaspa, who, ■ it now^ seems, cannot be 
Yishtaspa the father of Darius I, Neverthe- 
less, Darius wns devoted to Zoroaster’s god, 
Ahuramazda, whether or not he accepted, or 
even knew, all the rarefied doctrines of 
Zoroaster. 

In 330 the Achaemenids yielded to 
Alexander, who w'as succeeded in this area 
by the Seleucids. When Seleucid power 
faded in Iran, in 247 B.c., the Parthians 
seized the banner of local rule, and persisted, 
in some fashion, till about xI.d. 227. B\it the 
Parthians did not rule alone. Among other 
powders were the independent “Graeco- 
Bactrians,” with no less than forty kings, 
whose territories fluctuated, at one time ex- 
tending well into India; they were largely 
responsible for the enduring influence of 
Greek culture in the eastern lands (including 
northw’est India) through the subsequent 
invasions of the nomadic Scythians and 
Kushans. 

The Parthians throughout their history 
engaged in an indecisive conflict with the 
w^est, first wdth the Seleucids, then with the 
Romans, who could never deliver enough 
powder at the end of their long supply lines 
to gain a final victory. Our classical sources 
inform us about this struggle but not about 
much else; native sources are scant. The 
Arsacid rulers, though claiming descent from 
Artaxerxes II, w^ere in fact probably remote 
in origin from the Achaemenids, 

Their successors, the Sasanians, also 
claimed Achaemenid descent, and perhaps 
truly. At any rate, they did come out of the 
Persepoiis area, and their dynasty can be 
regarded as being in some sense an Achae- 
menid restoration, after more than a half 
millennium. They lasted about 424 years 
(A.D. 227[?]-651), from Ardashir I through 
Yazdagird III. 

At the beginning of the Sasanian period 
there was a vigorous revival of Zoroastrian- 
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ism, led first by Tansar under Ardashir, 
later by Kartir under several kings. Kartir 
evangelized throughout the Sasanian terri- 
tories, promoted the spread of fire temples as 
centers of cult and teaching, and fought 
against heresies and other religions, chiefly 
Christianity and J iidaism. As a result of such 
i efforts, presumably, the Mithraism which 

* spread far and wide in the Roman Empire 
: was unknown in Iran. 

The dynasty reached its apotheosis as it 
neared its end. Chosroes I (531-579), later 
' regarded as the greatest of all pre -Islamic 
kings, reformed taxation to stabilize govern- 
ment income (not, it seems, in a way to 
encourage economic growth), also achieved 
religious and social stability (i.e., stagnation). 
His conquests extended even to Antioch and 
Yemen. In alliance with the Turks he 
crushed the Hephthalites, who had replaced 
the Kushans in the eastern lands. 

Under his successors there was constant 
warfare, and economic conditions deterior- 
1 ated. In the end the Sasanians could not 

j resist the invading Arabs, who gained an 

unbroken series of victories between 611 and 
651. 

The Arabs demanded tribute, but did not 
at first disturb local institutions. The 
Persians became aware, however, that pre- 
ferment could be gained only by turning 
Moslem. So Moslemism came to prevail, but 
j with a difference, penetrated and trans- 
j formed by Persian influence. 

Such is the story told by this “scientific - 
popular” book. It tells the story with so 
many interruptions and hesitations that one 
5 may doubt its popular appeal. But certainly 
' the specialist familiar with only a part of the 
story can profit from seeing the whole 
picture in a detailed and authoritative 
presentation. 

The specialist, of course, in his particular 
field, will find bones to pick. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Greek Phraortes does not correspond 
to Old Persian Khshathrita (as stated on p, 
68), but to Fravartish. Magians are not at- 
^ tested at Persepolis “shortly after Darius’ 

■ accession” (p. 89), nor do they occur in the 
treasury tablets (p. 112): they occur in 


Persepolis fortification tablets which origi- 
nated at other sites (e.g., Niriz), starting in 
the fifteenth year of Darius. Persepolis is not 
called Parsa in the Elamite tablets (p. 97), it 
is written Ba-ir-sa, which may be taken 
to represent Parsa. The bulk of the Elamite 
tablets from Persepolis will not be published 
in JNES (p. 286), but will appear in the re- 
viewer’s forthcoming volume, “The Perse- 
polis Fortification Tablets.” 

Richabd T. Hallock 

University of Chicago 


Corpus des tablettes ew cimeiformes alpha- 
bet iques {decouvertes d Ras Shamra-Ugarit 
de 1929 d 1939). By Andebe Heed nee. 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale & Librairie 
Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1963. Vol. I 
(text): pp. XXXV + 339; Vol. II (plates): 
i-lxxxviii. 

Miss Herdrier has worked long and hard 
to produce this substantial and useful corpus 
of Ugaritie texts in transliteration (Vol. I) as 
well as in autographed copy and photograph 
(Vol. II). The copies are nearly all by the 
Nestor of Ugaritie studies, Charles Virol- 
leaud. Vol. I includes a large general biblio- 
graphy brought dowm to 1961 (pp. 293-339). 
Each of the transliterated texts is supplied 
with a special bibliography (to 1956); and 
every problematic reading, with a footnote 
outlining the divergent suggestions of other 
scholars. 

The author has striven for objectivity and 
attained it. 

The tablets are arranged anew as follows: 

1. Myths (Nos. 1-28) 

2. Religious texts (Nos. 29-49) 

3. Epistles (Nos. 50-63) 

4. Diplomacy (No. 64) 

5. Economics (Nos. 65-159) 

6. Hippology (Nos. 160-61) 

7. Alphabetically written Akkadian 
(Nos. 162-65) 

8. Alphabetically written Hurrian (Nos. 
166-85) 

9. Miscellaneous (Nos. 186-219) 

Miss Herdner’s sticking to the text, even 
when she disagrees with the ancient scribe. 
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is coramendable. For example, on p. 16 the 
scribe writes Anatli’s epithet ymmt instead 
of the usual yhmt. In footnote 8 she states 
her opinion that ymmt is an error fov yhmt. I 
am inclined to regard ymmt a legitimate 
variant of yhmt (through assimilation of the h 
to the following m) that crops up as the 
name of Job’s eldest daughter TilTIT, 
“Jemimah.” But how can anyone find fault 
with the editor who takes no license with the 
text and relegates her criticism of the ancient 
scribe to the footnotes? 

On p, 34 where Miss Herdner (followdng 
other scholars) does emend the text from 
thty (which must mean “his sitting”) to tbth, 
l am inclined to regard thty a Phoenician- 
ism = “his sitting.” Ugaritic is full 

of sporadic, atypical forms that go wdth 
other kindred dialects against the Ugaritic 
norm.^ 

One of the many virtues of the Corpus is 
the editor’s careful reckoning of the space 
available for restorations. On p. 39 it wmuld 
be less jarring if the seventy sacrificial 
animals called hmrm, “donkeys,” could be 
restored to {y']li7nrm, “wildgoats,” but there 
is not enough room for the widely accepted 
restoration, as Miss Herdner rightly notes. 
Similarly, Hebrew^ usage has prompted a 
number of scholars to emend h, “donkey,” 
to tr^ “bull,” where the beast appears as a 
sacrificial animal (p, 114). Miss Herdner’s 
sober respect for the text as it stands has 

^ On p. 89 Miss Herdner emends art to ars (1 Aqht: 
112) blit, as always in such matters, she meticulously 
tells the reader in a footnote that the scribe has 
written art “par erreur.” That the word means 
“land, earth” (normally ar-'i) is clear because the 
whole phrase, hhrt ihii art, is written elsewhere hhrt Urn 
ars. Since t does not look anything like s in the 
cuneiform, it is hard to explain j! as a scribal error for 
s. Moreover the oceurrence of art hkpt (1128:26; see 
UT [= Ugaritic Te:dhooh\ for the text; and UT, p. 
367, No. 384, for art), which apparently means “the 
land of H.”, suggests that art is a dialectal variant 
of ars. On p. 34, n. 4, Miss Herdner resists the tempta- 
tion to emend a-pi (w’hich means “he shouts,” not “I 
shout” in 67:11:21) to ysh. Her caution is vindicated 
by the fact that ya- may shift to =a- in Ugaritic and 
kindred dialects. Note ahd alongside yhd {UT, p. 3.54, 
No. 126, and p. 410, No. 1087); cf. also ^tn (as 
in phK, “gift”) alongside ytn, “to give”; and 
Minoan a-ta-no- alongside ya-ta-no-, “gave,” and a-isa- 
sa-la-’Tnu alongside ya-sa-sa-la-niu, “a votive offering” 
(sic!). 


kept her from falling into this error. Some- 
times Hebrew’ usage follow’ed the Canaanite, 
but sometimes it opposed it diametrically. 
(To take only one other example; Baal is a 
coveting god wdio covets liouses, fields, and 
animals in Ugaritic. The O.T. reaction is 
pointed; not only does the Tenth Command- 
ment outlaw this attribute of Baal but, 
betw’een the Exodus and Deuteronomy 
versions, it specifically forbids the coveting 
of houses, fields, and animals.) For this 
reason. Biblical usage sliould not be used to 
emend a Ugaritic text, or vice versa. 

On p. 69, footnote 2, the reading I have 
proposed is not uimnt ttmnm\ hut wfjnnt 
ttmnt., “and an eighth (daughter), Octavia” 
(the last two wedges being a horizontal [— t] 
and a vertical [== word divider], not com- 
bined to make m). 

On p. 114 the reading gbr in line 12 does 
aw’ay with the Subareans (tbr). Since the 
term is ethnic w’e may have another factor 
to reckon with in the so-called “Habiru” 
problem for the Hebrew’ reflex of {fbr is 
Are w’e to compare ‘isy, “Eber,” the 
eponymous ancestor of the Hebrews ? 

On p. 149 my name is listed among the 
scholars w^ho label a certain epistle as a 
mythological text. Since at least 1955 (see 
UM, p. 106, n. 1)1 have taken the text to be 
an epistle opening with [Irjis “to my 
friend,” w^hich is reflected in Akkadian 
epistles from Ugarit as ana fnuhhi N. 

On p. 274 a Ugaritic ABC tablet is trans- 
literated; a h g h d h w z h t y h si m d n zs ^ p 
s q r t g t i u s. It is generally assumed that 
the Greek alphabet is derived from the 
shorter Phoenician ABC which ends in t. 
Accordingly, a, cf), y, «/;, and oj are considered 
Greek additions to an earlier Phoenician 
ABC that ended with f. How’e\'er, in Crete, 
W’hich seems to be the main center for the 
transmission of the alphabet from the Se- 
mites to the Greeks, the early epiehoric 
texts, in both Eteoeretan and Greek, use v 
but not the definitely Greek innovations cf), 
Xi ip, and CO. Since v folio w’s r in Greek, as 
well as in the Ugaritic ABC, it is quite 
possible that the Greek ABC w’as derived 
from a more-than-22 letter Phoenician 
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alphabet in which v came after r as in 
Ugaritic. (The i of the Ugaritic ABC was 
dropped because t, derived from the Phoeni- 
cian ih rendered it unnecessary.) 

No Ugaritic scholar will want to be with- 
out his own copy of Miss Herdner’s edition 
of the Ugaritic tablets found between 1929 
and 1939. My only regret is that her book 
came out after the corpus of texts in my 
Ugcvritk. Textbook (1965) had already been 
printed and the type broken up for setting 
the rest of the Textbook. For this reason 
students will want to use both her edition 
and my more complete edition (which in- 
cludes PBU II and V) of the Ugaritic texts; 
they were prepared independently of each 
other. 

Cyrus H. Gordon 

Brandeis University 
Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 


F outlies de Mtmdigak. By J.-M. Casal. 
“Memoires de Delegation archeologique 
fran^aise en Afghanistan, tome XVII. Vol. 
I, pp. 260. VoL II, pp. 13 + 140 figs. + 
xlv Pis. Paris; Librairie C. Klincksienck, 
1961, 

JXo nocJieAHero BpeMCHH Hanm sHaHHH o 
jipeBHehmeM hctophh A 4 )raHHCTaHa Gbijih 

BeCbMa CKyjjtHbl H OTpbIBOHHbl B OTRUBHe OT 
Kyjibxypbi KymaHCKoro bpcmchh hjih bynAHJ^- 
CKHX H Cpe^tHeseKOBblX naMHTHHKOB 3 T 0 M 
CTpaHbi. HeboJibiiiaH KOJUieKnwH pacnHCHOH 
KepaMHKH, codpaHHaH b 1915 t. A. CxeMHOM 
B HpaHCKOM CeHCxaHe, 6 bma jihiub b 1949 - 
1951 rr.g^onoJiHeHa pasBetioxHbiM obcjienoBa- 
HHeM aHajiorHHHbix naMHXHHKOB a(})raHCKoro 
CeHcxana, npoBeAeHHbiM B, A. <I>3pcepBHCOM. 
3xhm >Ke aBxopGM bfaiJT ocMOxpeH pBtt nepBO- 
6 HXHbix naMHXHUKOB B paMOHe KaHAarapa. 
0 AHaKO JIHUIb GHCXeMaTHHeCKHe pacKoriKH 
4 )paHny 3 CKOll apxeojioxHHecKoil 3 KcneAHhHH 
noA pyKOBORCXBOM >K. M. KacaJiH b 1951 - 
1958 rr. na noceJicHWH MyHAHxaK k cesepo- 
sanaRy ox KaHnarapa nanH /^ocxaxoHHO 
6 o JibuiOM M pa 3 HocxopoHHMH Maxepwaji, xapaK- 
xepusyiomHM Mcxopni-o A(t)raHHcxaHa b nepH- 
Ofl AO noxona AneKcanApa MaKCAOHCKoro. 
PasBepnyxaH nybjiHKauHH pesyjibxaxoB 3 xhx 


pacKonoK HMeex dojibuioe 3HaHeHHe xbk^kc 
AJIH H3yHeHHH HCXOpHH COCCAHHX CXpaH. 

OcobeHHo 6ojibuioe 3HaHeHHe HMeex 'lex- 
Kaa cxpaxHrpa(|)HH, npocjrie>KeHHa5i M. 
KacajicM. B ApeBHeMiuHM nepHOA (MyHAHraK 
I, xojiiAHHa CAoeB Ao 4,5 m) cyio;ecxBOBaAO 
He6ojTbinoe noceACHMe na xoamc A, cgcto- 

BBIIiee H3 rAHH06HXHbIX AOMOB. B CJIOe I, 4 
oxMeHCHO ynoxpebAeHHe cbipitoBoro KHpnHHa. 
90% KepaMHKH H3roxoBAeHo c noMombio 
roHxapHoro Kpyra. HsBecxHbi MeAHbie hsac- 
jiHH H xeppaKoxoBbie npBCAHna. B pocnHCH na 
nocyAe oxMeHeH sooMopi^HWH: opHaMCKx, a co 
cjioB I, 4 noHBJTHexcB nocyAa c noAHxpoMHoft 
pocHHCK) xHna AMpH-KeaH-Ber (Amri-Kechi 
Beg). }K. M. KacaAb noaaraex, hxo b cnoe I, 
2 rAHHodHXHbie nocxpoHKH saMeHAAH mana- 
uiH (p. 29), Hxo BbBbiBaex MSBecxHwe coMHe- 
HHA aah Bcero noceaeHHB. B paBHoft Mcpe 
MRAo onpaBAaHO BbiAeACHHe caoa MyHAHraKa 
I, 1, xAe HaftACHO Bccero ABa AepeiiKa. 

XoAMOM A orpaHHMHBaexcH noceACHHe h b 
nopy MyHAHraK II h III. B caobx MyHAH:raK 
II (xoAiAHHa CAoeB ox 3 AO 3,3 m) nepBO- 
HanaabHO HabnioAaexcB npeodAaAaHHe no- 
cyABi pyxHoii nenKH, ho b acaom xepaMHKa 
npoAOAxcaex cxapsie xpaAHAHH. rioHBAHioTca 
KaMCHHbie ne^axKH, xeppaKoxoBbie (JjHxypKH 
KHBoxHbix. MHxepecHa MeAHaa 6 yAaBKa c 
ABOMHOH CnHpaAbHOH XOAOBKOM, ^aAbHeMEIHH 

noABCM Ha6AK)AaexcH B nopy MyHAuraK III 
(CAOH OT 2,2 AO 5,2 m). CpeAH MCAHBIX HSAeAHIl 
MOXCHO OXMCXMXb KHHJKaA, MaCCHBHbie TO- 
nopbi, noHBAHioxcH xceHCKne cxaxyaxKH, pac- 
npocxpaHAexcA KepaMHKa cthaa Quetta. 
MHxepecHO HaAMHwe norpe6aAbHbix xaMep 
HapHAy c OAHHOAHbIMH CKOpHeHHbIMH 
norpeOcHHAMH. B 3 xh xaMcpbi noMemaAHCb 
pa3pG3HeHHbie HBCXH CKeAeXOB HCCKOAbKHX 

AeAGBCK (pp. 44-45). 

Bee 3X0 KaK 6bi noAroxaBAHBaex pacuBex 
mccthoM KyAbxypbi, HacxynaiomHH b nopy 
MyHAHraK IV, Koraa xeppHxopHH, sanaxaH 
noceACHHeM, yBCAHHHBaexcA b HecKOAbKo pas. 
B 3X0 BpeMH Ha xoAMe A bobboawtca Mac- 
CHBHaa noexpoHKa, McnoAbByiomaa Kynbxyp- 
Hbie CAOH 6oAee paHHero bpcmchh kbk nnax- 
(i)OpMy. Ee (l)pOHXOH, COXpaHHBUIHHCA B 
AAHHy Ha 35 MexpoB, yKpamen noAyKonoHHa- 
mm, OK. M. Kaccanb npeAnoAaraex, hxo axa 
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nocxpoiiKa HBJisieTC^ jXBopwoM MCCxHoro 
npaBHxeJiH. Okojio nee pacnoJiojKeHO nocene- 
HHe, oKpy)KeHHoe o6opOHHxejibHOH cxchoh. 
HecKOJibKO B cxopone (xojim G) pacnoJioaceHO 
;](pyroe KpynHoe cxpoeHHe, o6HeceHHoecxeHoM, 
KOTopan yKpameHa cHapyacH ocxpbiMH bw- 
cxynaMH. M. Kacajib Hasbmaex axo 
cxpoeHHe xpaMOM (pp. 63-65) h ^teMcxBH- 
xeJibHO ero orpa^a 6 jih3ko HanoMHHaex o 6 boa 
MOHyMeHxajibHHx pejiHiHOSHbix coopy^eHHfi 
MeconoiaMHH. flpaBAa, MyH^i;HraKCKHM xpaM 
oxJiHHaexca oxcyxcTSHeM hcxkhx nponopUHii 
H Bbiaep>KaHH0CTH EJiaHa. Jln^i pacnHCHOH 
KepaMHKH 3X0X0 BpeMeHH xapaKxepHbi 
H306pa)KeHHH :«HBOXHbIX H paCXHXeJlbHblH 
OpHaMeHX, HO Xpa^HHHH CXHJIH KBeXXbl TSLKyKQ 
BCCbMa OmyXHMbl. riOMHMO XeppaKOXOBbIX 
(j^HxypoK jHoxi:et h ^HBoxHbix HaMa.eHa xaxxce 
My^CKaa rojiOBa h 3 6eJioro HBBecxHHKa, 
HanoMHHaiomaH cKyjibnxypy Xapannw. Or- 
HaKo He o6Hapy>KeHO hhkbkhx cjiexiiOB 
nHCbMCHHOCXH — 6p0H30Bbie H KaMCHHbie 
nenaxH BocnpoHSBOAax HecjioxcHbie reoMC- 
xpHHecKHe opHaMCHTbi. }K. M. Kacajib 
BbiAejTHex B MyR^HraKe IV ipn axana (IV, 
1-3), a b sflaHHH na xojiMe A xpH peMOHXHbix 
nepHOAa, CHHian, hxo see ohh npH^icoAHxcH 
Ha BpeMH IV, 1 H RXO nOTOM 3X0 3^^aHHe 6bIJI0 
3a6poineHo. Bo3MO)kho, 3xox Bonpoc nyxe^^a- 
excH b ; 5ajibHeSmeM HccjiejiOBaHHH. 

HecoMHeHHbiii ynaflOK axoK Kyjibxypw 
oxMeMaeiCH b nopy MyHAHxaK V, Korjaa Bce 
noceiieHHe 3a6pacbiBaexca h cymecxsyex 
jiHinb MaccHBHoe cxpoeHHe Ha xojimc A. 
npeo6jia«aex nocyj^a hoboxo xHna: pyRHoii 
JienKH c HepHoil pocnHCbio no xpacHOMy (t)OHy. 
Cjioh MyH^tHraK VI cooxsexcTByiox BpeMCHH 
aanycieHHH H npeACxasJieHbi He cxpoeHHHMH, 
a cjioHMH 30JTbi. 3;iecb xanxee BCxpeHaexcH 
pacnHCHaa KepaMHxa c HecjioxcHbiM opHa- 
MCHXOM. HaKOHen, b cbmom sepxHeM cjioe — 
MyH^HxaK VII pacKonaHbi rjiHHo5HXHbie 
sepHoxpaHHHHina. npeo6jia;a[aeT KpacHaa h 
cepan KepaMHxa, cAejiaHHan c noMombio 
roHHapHoro xpyra, a naxo^KH Tpexnepbix 
6p0H30BbIX HaKOHeHHHKOB CXpCJI CBHACXeJIb- 
cxByiox, HTO nepea hrmh Kyjibxypa axeMe- 
HHACKOil ApaxocHH, KpaflHe 6jiH3KaH Kyjibxype 
axeMCHHACKOH ^tpaHFHaHbi (Hbah-Ajih I) 
(Nad-i-Ali). 


MyHaHxaKllC. M.Kacaiib oxHocHiKKOHny 
IV XbIC. m H. 3. (pp. 25, 98, 1 1 1). B 3T0M c HHM ■ 
BHOJlHe M03KHO COXJiaCHXbCH, OXMeXHB JIHinb 
Hxo MyHaHxaK I CKopee Bcero cooiBeTciByeT 
He Fyji MoxaMMea II (Ghii! Mohammed), xaK 

nojiaraex IK, M. Kacanb, a Fyji MoxaMMe^ 
III, H, B no3AHeH 4>a3e, Fyji MoxaMMefl IV, ^ 
OOTaKO aaxbi 6ojiee nosflHHx cjioes 

BbIBbIBaiOT H3BeCTHbie COMHCHHH. TaK, 

MyHflMxax III !)K. M. KacaJib flaxHpyeinepBot 
xpexbK) III XbIC. m H.3., a MyHOTraK iV— 2 h 
3 HexBepTbK) 3X0X0 xbicHHeneTHH (pp., 27, 
69-70, 110-11 9). HaM opeACTaBJiHeiCH, rto 
M yHaHxaK III cjie^yex othochtb k cepeAHHe 
III XbIC. no H.3., a MyHnHxaK IV k nocjie^(HeM 
nexsepTH III thc. — Hanajiy II xbic. no h. 3 ,, 
CRHxaa exo b nejiOM onHOBpeMeHHbiM 
Xapanne. B chmom nene, caM }K, M. KacaJib 
HeonHOKpaxHO nonnepKHBaex aHanoxHH 
Mexeny FneapoM III h MyHnHxaKOM IV (pp. 
103, 106-108). fleilcxBHxejibHo, nenaTH 

KpecTOo6pa3Holl 4>opMbi H3 MyHAHxaKa IV, 
1-3 npencxaBJiHioT coSoii nojiMyio aHajioxHio 
nenaxH Fneapa III B. UlaposHAHHe cocynw Ha 
HoxcKc (‘‘vexxe a degustation”), uinpoKO pac- 
npocxpaHeHHbie b Mynnuraxe IV, HSBecT- 
Hbi He xojibKO B Fneape II B, ho h b FHcape 
III A-B. B FHcape III B HaxoAHX npHMbie 
aHajioxHH H (})opMa cocynoB b BMne xpa4)HHa.^ 
rioaxoMy HaM xajKexca, hxo Hex oco6bix 
ocHOBaHHM c6jiHxcaxb naxce paHHHe axanH 
MyHAHxaKa IV c FneapOM II, xax 3X0 
npenJiaxaex K. M. KacaJib (p. 1 1 1). B otho- 
uieHHH a6coJiK>THoxo B03pacxa Fneapa III 
M. Kacajib cjienyei' sa nJiHHHoit xpoHOJioxHefi 
A. Max Kayna, cHHxpoHH 3 HpOBaBmexo Fneap 
III C AxxanOM H paHHHMH nHHaCTHHMH 
IIIyMepa. Onnaxo nejibiH pnn HccJienoBaxejieH 
cnpaBenJiHBO OTMenaji, hxo Fneap III exopee 
Bcexo cjienyex oxHOCHXb x KOHiiy III — Hanajiy 
II XHC. no H.3. (S. Piggott, D. H. Gordon) h 
caM Max Kayn b nocjienHeM padoie 
oxMCHaex, hxo npenMexbi, na xoxopwx expo- 
HXCH CHHXpOHH3aiJ(HH, B MeCOnOXaMHH MOXJIH 

> W. A. Fairservis. Excavations in the Quetta Valley 
{New York, 1956), fig. 50 B and J. M. Casal, fig. 49, 2, 
6, B Fyji MoxaMMen IV h b MyHiXHraKe 1, 4-5 noKBJi- 
HeTCH nojiHxpoMHaa KepaMuxaTHna AMpH-KeHH-Ber. 

^ E. Schmidt. Excavations at Tepe Hissar, 
Damghan (Philadelphia, 1937), PL XXXVII, H 2406 
and J. M. Casal, fig. 71,217 (Mundigak IV, 1). 
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6jbiTOBaTi> H nosAHee AKKaj3;a, He roBopn yne 
0 BapBapCKoM nepH<t>epHH.^ KopoTKan xpo- 
HOJiorHH HaxoAHT ccMHac noflTBcpxcAeHHe h b 
pa^HOKap6oHOBWx Aaxax. Eme Ji;. Max Kayn 
ycxaHOBMn chhxpohhbm Fucapa III h 
X apannBi. B Kot Diji xapanncKHe cjioh 
j^axHpoBaHBi 2125(±137) r. h.3. h 
1967(±134) r. aq h. 3., a AoxapanncKHM 
KOMHJieKC 2463(± 141) T. ao h.3. 

Ym caM M, M. KacaAb oxMenaex Gjihskhc 
aHaAorwH Me^Ay pacxHxeAbHbiM opHaMCHxoM 
Ha KCpaMHKc Xapannbi h MynAHraxa IV, 
OAHaKO oHHOAaraex, hto nocyAa MyHAHxaKa 
ApCBHee H oKasana BAHHHHe na Xapanny 
(p. 102). IlpH cHHxpoHHsauHH XapaoHM H 
MyHAHraKa IV Heo6xoAHMocxb b hoacGhom 
npeAHonoxceHHH oxnaAaex. IIoa ocHOBaHHCM 
HHxaASJiH Xapannbi M. ynnepoM 6biJia 
HafiACHa AoxapanncKaa KepaMHxa OenyA^H- 
cxaHCKoro xHna. }K. M. Kacanb oxhochx ee 
KXHny Rana Ghundai III B h CHHxpoHHSHpyex 
c MyHAHraKOM IV, 2 (p. 114). Oahako cxoah 
xoHHoe onpeAeACHHe 3xo0 rpynnbi xepaMHKH 
HeB03M0>KH0 H GOJICC npaBHJlbHO rOBOpHXb o 
xoM, Hxo noA HHxaAenbK) Xapannbi HaHAena 
KepaMHKa xHna Rana Ghundai II-III.^ KpoMe 
xoro CAeAyex MMexb b BHAy, hxo HCKoxopbie 
opHaMCHibi MyHAHraKa II HaxoAHX aHanorHH 
He xoAbKO b Rana-Ghundai 11, hxo oxMenaeT 
IK. M. Kacanb (p. 112), ho h b paHHeM ({lase 
Rana-Ghundai III.® B xaKOM cjiynae bosmoxc- 
Hbie coMHCHHH B cHHXpoHHsauHH MyHAHraKa 
IV H Xapannbi xaKxce oxnaAaiox. Ty xcexpoHO- 
AorHK) Aaiox II pesynbxaxbi HccjiCAOBaHHH B. 
€)3pcepBHca b cesepHOM naKHCxane, He 
yxxeHHbie }K. M. KacaneM b aoaxchoh Mepe. 
Cjioh MyHAHraKa dbisivi noABepruyxbi 
paAHOKapdoHOBOM AaxHpoBKe b naGopa- 
xopHHX B Hwicaro h bo OpaHUHH (p. 258). 
JIaGopaxopHH HHKarcKoro yHHBcpcHxexa Aana 
jxm CAOH III, 2 Aaxy 2625(±300) r, ao h. 3., 
HXO noAHOcxbK) cooxBCTCxByex npeAHaraeMoM 
HAMH XpOHOAOrHH. JXa.Thl (})paHUy3CKOM Aa6o~ 
paxopHH ahah npoxHBopeHHBbie pe3yAbxaxbi 

^ Relative Chronologies in Old World Archeology 
{Chicago, 1954), p. 61. 

^ W. A. Fairservis, “The Chronology of the Harap- 
pan Civilisation and the Aryan Invasions.” Man, Nov. 
1959, p. 154. 

® W. A. Fairservis. Archeological Surveys in the 
Zhob and Lor ala i Districts (New York, 1959), fig. 15, 
52 and J. M. Casal, fig. 51, 32. 


(I, 5 — 2037 r. ao h.3.; Ill, 1 — ^ 1036 r. ao h. 3 .; 
Ill, 5 — 2253 r. AO h. 3.). Pa3yMeeTCH, BonpocBi 
OXHOCHXeAbHOH H a6cOAK)THOil XpOHOAOfHM 
Ha3BaHHbix Bbime naMxxHHKOB eme Aonroe 
BpeMH GyAyx npeAMexoM cneAHaAbHwx 
HCCAeAOBaHHH. 

HeeorAacHe c M. KacajiCM b Bonpocax 

XpOHOAOXHH HH B Koefi MCpe He yMaAHCT 

BaxcHocxH ero nyGAHKauHH, nocBHEieHHOl 
MyKAHraicy. Ona no-HOBOMy ocBemaex AeAbiS 
pxA cxopoH ApeBHeM HCxopHM A(|)raHHCTaHa h 
coccAHHx cxpaH. Tax, moxcho xoabko corAa- 
CHXbCH c M. KacaACM b tom, hxo noceACHHe 
MyHAHxaK I c ero KepaMHKOH, CAenaHHoM c 
noMombio roHHapHoro Kpyra, Geiao CKOpee 
BCero OCHOSaHO HAeMeHaMH, ABHXaiOIAHMHCH 
Ha BOCXOK H3 MpUHa (p. 1 18). BhAHMO 3X0 6bIA 
AOBOAbHO CAOXCHbIM H AAHXeAbHblM npopeCC, 
nocKOAbKy MaxepHaAbi Rana Ghundai II, 
xaxxce HMeioiiiHe MpancKHe napaAAeAH, b 
uenoM MAAO cxoAHbi c MyHAHraKOM, B otom 
pacceACHHH HSBecTHyK) poAb Mor cbirpaxb 
oGmCH AaaypHXOM, bo BXOpoJi nOAOBHHC IV 
xbic. AO H,3. lUHpoKo pacnpocxpaHJHomerocH 
B Mpane, CpeAHeii A3 hh h MeconoxaMHH. 

OneMb MHxepecHO oxKpbixHe na noceAeHHH 
MyHAHraK IV oGboahoM cxeHbi, MOHyMeH- 
xanbHOH apxHxexxypbi h KpyrAOM cKyAbn- 
xypbi. IlepeA HaMH HeGoAbmoil ropoAOK 
(town), pesHAeHAHH BapBapcKoro KHXBbKa Ha 
nepH(})epHH ApeSHeilHAHHCKOH UHBHAHaaUHH. 
Ho ypoBHK) pasBHXHH MyHAHraK IV nano- 
MHHaex VpyK k)x<hom MeconoxaMHH. Bhahmo 
anaAorMHen Gbia ypoBCHb pasBHXHX 3eMAe- 
ACAbHecKHX oGiahh BeAyAxcHcxana. 

PacnHCHaH xapaMHxa MyHAHraxa oGnapy- 
xcHBaex xecHbie cbh3h c coceAHHMH cxpanaMH, 
HXO noApoGHO paccMaxpHBaexcH }K. M. 
KacaACM (pp. 98-105, 111-120). HaM npcA- 
cxaBAHexcH, HXO npH 3XOM CACAyex ocxopoxc- 
Hee npoBOAHXb npxMbie anaAorMH MC^Ay 
MaxepnaAaMH AcbraHHCxana h xMnaMH 
KepaMHKH SAaMa h lIJyMepa. PaccMaxpHsax 
CBH3H MeXCAy MyHAHraKOM H lOxCHO^ 
TypKMeHHCH:, JK. M. KacaAb ne hmca 
OCHOBH bXX nyGAHXaUHH, HXO OXpHUaxeAbHO 
CKasanocb na ero BbiBOAax. M He pasAenaio 
ero MHCHHA 0 XOM, HXO Quctta ware 
CKAaAbiBaexca b C. BeAyA^HCxaHe h K). 
A4)raHHCxaHe Ha ochobc tpeahahh Cys h 
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OTCK)Aa pacnpocTp annexes b K). TypKMeHiiio 
(Geoksyur). Ochobhom mothb reoKCiopcKoii 
KepaMHKH ■ — KpecT c pom6om h HeXBIpbMa 
TpeyroJTbHHKaMH no ero yrnaM — oTcyxcTByex 
B KBexxe h b KOHenHOM nxore bocxojiht k 
KOMnosHUHH H3 HexBipex JiaHeil Ha 6jiK)aax 
CaMappBi. CjieAyex o^iM^axib oxKpbixHJi 
cxo^iHOM c reoKCtopoM KyjiBxypbi B Xopacane, 
OXKyAa 3X0 BJlHHHHe, BHfli'IMO, npOHHKJIO B 
TypKMeHHK). OxMeny, hxo KpynHbie cocyati c 
nojiHxpoMHOi pocnHCBK) MyHAHxaKa IV (fig. 
91) BeCBMa 6j1H3KH aHaJIOIHBHBIM H3^].eJIHHM 
KOMnneKca HaMasra IV, oxpaxcaiomHii 
nepe^HBaHHH Geoksyur-ware. 

M. KacaJib conocxaBJiHex xepaMHKy 
MyHn;HraKa V c nocyAoit Hyexa b <I>epraHe h 
nojiaraex, hto ynasoK MyHaiiraKa IV 
saBepniHJiCH Bxop>KeHHeM b A<t)raHHCxaH 
(|)epraHCKHX njiCMeH (pp. 104 , 119 ). XteiiciBH- 
xejibHo, KepaMHKa Hyexa h MyHnHxaKa Vhmc- 
ex pHA o6mHx nepx, xoxh b nejioM Hyex 6onee 
npHMHXHBeH. MsBCCXHbie ceilsac naMHXHUKH 
Hyexa o^^HaKO Hejibsa naxHposaxb 6ojTee 
paHHHM BpeMeHeM, MCM KOHCH II XblC. JXO H.3. 
TaK, Ha flajibsepsHHe HaHAenbr jiHxeitHbie 
4)opMbi yAHJi xnna CiiaJiK HeKpononb B, 
a cjioH AaxHpOBaHbi 1090 (± 120 ) h 760 (± 120 ) 
rr. AO H.3. MyHAHxaK V, ecjin Aane npHHHXb 
npeAJiaraeMbie usMeHCHHa b xpohojiofhh, 
CABa JiH Mo^HO 6yAex AaxHpoBaxb nosAnee 
nepBOii nonoBHHbi II xbic. ao h.3. Bo3mo5kho 
oxKpbixHe naMHXHHKOB paHHcro 3Tana Hyexa 
nosBOiiHT noAXBepAHXb BnojiHC BepoaxHoe 
npeAnojio^eHHe M, M. Kacana. Bo bchkom 
cjiynae noKasaxeAbHo, mo ynaAOK MyHAHxaKa 
npHxoAHTCH Ha oaho BpeMH c ynaAKOM 
xapanncKHx ropoAOB CnHAa h neHA>Ka6a, 
FHcapa III H IIIax-Tene, KpynHbix nocejieHHil 
HaMaara V b TypKMeHHH, nocejieHHii 
CeHGxaHa h KyAbxypbi KyjuiH. Bhahmo b 
KOHpe III - 1 noji. II Tbic. AO h.o. HMeno mccxo 
nepCMemeHMe uenoro paAa nneMeHHbix rpynn 
B oOjiacxHx npHMbiKaiomHX k MpaHCKOMy 
njiaxo H cKopee Bceroc bxhmm nepeMemeHHHMH 
cjiCAyex CBH3biBaxb pacnpocxpaHCHHe apnea b 
MHAoexane. ripeBocxoAHaa KHHxa UK, M, 
Kacajia Aaex hobbim MaxepHan jim HsyHeHHa 
3Toro Bonpoca xaK>Ke kak h ACJioro paAa 
ApyxHx npoOncM. 

AH CCCP, MOCKBa B. MaccoH 


A Vie7ina Demotic Papyrus on Eclipse, cmd 
■■ L'miamOmina. By .Richard A. Parker 
Providence, R.I. : Brown University Press 

1959. Pp. 59 + 9 plates.' $7.50. , . 

In tliis' vol'ume Professor Parker makes 
available a papyrus wliicli was first acquired 
by the Arelid like Rainer about 1880 but 
which for over three -quarters of a century 
lay unreacl in the ISTational Library at 
Anemia. No one could be better equipped to 
undertake this task tlian the present editor, 
since he has deioted many years to the 
study of Egyptian astronomical texts. The 
manuscript was in a lamentably fragmentary 
state, but Parker has painstakingly as- 
sembled the pieces, having due regard to the 
structure of the fibers. Enough can now be 
restored for us to grasp the significance of 
the text. 

The demotic hand closely resembles that 
of P. Krall, and may be dated accordingly 
to the end of the second century or the be- 
ginning of the third century a.d. The 
original work, however, is clearly much 
earlier. Although astrological in character, it 
contains no reference to the zodiac, which 
first appeared in Mesopotamia in the fourth 
century b.c., and made its way to Egypt by 
the third. Parker shrewdly observes that the 
equation of the Babylonian month Nisan 
with IIII ^ht of the Egyptian calendar 
pushes the date of the first section of the 
document back to the period between 625 
and 482 b.c., and the probable mention of 
Darius I (521-486 b.c.) narrows it still 
further to the late sixth or early fifth 
century b.c. 

The work falls into tw^o sections of 
diffei'ent authorship. The first, consisting of 
at least five columns, deals with solar and 
lunar eclipses and the omens to be deduced 
from them. These are “judiciaT’ predictions; 
that is to say, they concern a country and its 
ruler rather than individuals. Since such 
eclipse omens were compiled long before this 
time in Mesopotamia, some influences from 
the latter quarter would not be unexpected. 
For instance, the Vienna text apportions 
months, hours, and divisions of the sky to 
various countries, viz. Egypt, Crete, Syria, 
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Amor, and “Hebrew (land).”^ This is a 
feature of Babylonian omen texts, in which 
the countries, are Akkad, Elam, Amurru, and 
Siibartii or Gutiii. Even more striking 
evidence of Mesopotamian influence is the 
use of the Babylonian names for the months, 
and especially the fact that the listing begins 
with JSTisan, the first month of the Babylonian 
year. The reviewer wonders whether the un- 
usual employment of the term wr, “chief,” 
for the ruler of Egypt, common to both 
sections (3/7, 4/27[?], 7/13, 15/8), is a reflec- 
tion of the Akkadian title ruhti which is 
similarly used in the Babylonian omens. 
Parker shows, howeA’er, that the Egyptian 
author by no means slavishly copied his 
Babylonian prototypes but adapted them to 
Egyptian conditions. In this demotic wmrk 
we bridge the gap between the Babylonian 
sources and the treatise of the Egj^ptians 
Nechepso and Petosiris, probably of the mid- 
second century b.c., which was quoted by 
the Greek Hephaestion of Thebes (fl. a.d. 
381). 

The second section originally consisted of 
at least seventeen columns, and is concerned 
solely with lunar omens. The text is provided 
with colored vignettes illustrating the lunar 
phenomena described. It is likely that this 
work also owes something to Mesopotamian 
sources, but the evidence is not as striking as 
in the case of the first section. 

Parker’s admirable transliteration and 
translation of this most interesting papyrus 
leave little room for improvement. The 
reviewer can offer only a few^ minor sugges- 
tions. In 3/10 the reading nly*w^ “those of” 
(Gopt. seems preferable in the con- 

text to > The wvord read in 8/6 
might be “strong, powerful.” The sign 
followingjwn in 8/14, 12/2, 10, 13/11, and 
Frag, la/2, is.regardedHy Parker as the hair 
determinative. However, it does not ac- 
company this word in 9/2, 16/4, Frag. 2b/2, 
or the second occurrence in Frag, la/2, and 
is much more likely to be a waiting of nh, 
“gold.” In 13/2 f. ht is surely to be under- 

^ Written '"yhr, or yhr. Perhaps this is derived 
from Akkadian eher ndri, a term descriptive of the 
land lying to the west of the Euphrates. 


Stood as the word for “smoke” rather than 
“sail,” and sys, despite the lack of the sail 
determinative, must be “dust” (Copt, 
ujoouj). The two wmrds are found in as- 
sociation also in My thus 12/21-24. 

This volume is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to demotic studies, and its demonstra- 
tion of the contacts between Mesopotamia 
and Egypt in the area of omen literature 
makes it particularly significant. 

Rokald J. Williams 

University College 
University of Toronto 


Die Chronik des Ibn Ijds. Edited by Mo- 
hamed Mostafa. Zweite Auflage. Fiinfter 
Teil. “Bibliotheca Islamica 5e.” Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1961. Pp. 
ix -f 13 + 494. 

This is the second edition of the concluding 
volume of Ibn lyas’s chronicle hadd^ i^ al- 
zuhur fl waqd? i^ oUduhur, covering the years 
922-928/1516-1522. The first edition of 1932 
was prepared by P. Kahle and M. Mostafa, 
who also by his consequent work was well 
qualified to undertake the new edition. There 
is no need to emphasize again the value of 
this particular volume, which is now also 
available in the French translation of G. 
Wiet {Journal d\m bourgeois du Cairey Vol. 2 
[I960]), as a source for the history of Egypt 
during the time of the Ottoman conquest 
and the first years following it. Students of 
Islamic history therefore will be grateful to 
the editor and all those who made the new 
edition possible for their efforts. 

The second edition differs from the first by 
the breaking up of the text into a greater 
number of paragraphs, by the correction of a 
few errors in the author’s autograph and the 
disappearance of the appended list of correc- 
tions of printer’s errors. On the other hand 
the editor in many places has succumbed, 
contrary to his stated intention, to the 
tendency to subject the rather colloquial 
language of the author’s manuscript to the 
rules of classical Arabic spelling and gram- 
mar. This has led to a number of in- 
consistencies and unnecessarily swelled the 
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apparatus criticiis. In this respect the first 
edition was more satisfactory. 

WiLFERD MaDELUNG 

Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 


A Short History of North Africa. By Jane 

SoAMES Nickerson. New York: The 

Devin-Adir Company, 1961. Pp. 252. 

$4.50. 

Most of the so called “short histories” are 
written on the doubtful premise that they 
will “fill a gap” in our expanding concern 
for areas on which the searchlights of modern 
political interest happen to be focused. The 
hasty nature of the motivations produces, 
then, almost as a rule, makeshift remedies, 
where it is attempted to encompass and to 
interpret millennia of history on a couple of 
hundreds of pages, written by authors who 
could be called the modern professionals of 
dilettantism. 

Unfortunately, the present book does not 
escape being included in this general category 
of makeshift remedies to our insufficient 
historical knowledge of North Africa. 

Aside from the author’s more detailed 
division of the volume into individual chap- 
ters, the book could be considered as con- 
sisting of two main sections: from pre-history 
to the Islamic period, and from the French 
conquest of Algeria (1830) until the present 
time (roughly 1960). In between lies the 
relatively long transitional chapter on the 
Barbary Corsairs, This division is not so 
much marked by the natural chronological 
threshold that separates antiquity from 
modernity as by the different nature of 
sources on which the author relies in her 
study of different periods. 

To begin with, there obviously are no 
traces of direct use of sources in the ancient 
and medieval chapters. (But this should, 
maybe, not even be expected in a similar 
type of book). The author relies exclusively 
on a rather limited, standard western 
historical repertoire, with its vices and 
virtues, without even pretending Ho make 
any critical distinctions. This approach, 


although unoriginal, is at least a fairly safe 
ground to walk on. 

As soon as the author passes to the modern 
period, however, one painfully notices the 
fact that, wherever acceptable secondary 
sources are not available, the author is 
unable to supply substantial factual material 
of her own. Thus her only sources of infor- 
mation become transcripts from official 
French political statements or from French 
periodicals. The final effect, therefore, 
becomes that of a retelling (and only rarely 
of analysis) of western colonial policies with 
regard to the various North African regions 
or countries. The total absence of any 
autochthonous point of view turns this 
second section of the book into European 
colonial history in North Africa. The reader’s 
curiosity in North Africa properly remains 
unsatisfi.ed. The transitional chapter on the 
Barbary Corsairs, being a ground more 
familiar to the author, could have become a 
favorable exception, had the author used 
more facts instead of recurring to humani- 
tarian, pietistic pronouncements. 

The author’s main sympathy seems to lie 
with the Berber element. This, however, is 
not so much due to her conviction as to the 
fact that she draws practically every bit of 
her information about the Berbers from 
French “Berberophiles” who followed E. F. 
Gautier in the creation of a rather romantic 
notion of the Berbers as “noble savages” 
more akin to Europeans than to their 
Arab conquerors. This type of anthropology 
permeates a large sector of the western 
view of the Berbers: from encyclopedias 
{Britannica, for example) to books like 
Berberes et arahes: la Berhlrie est un pays 
europeen (1950), by Edouard Bremond. The 
fact that some Berbers call themselves 
Imazighen (nobles), if added to the otherwise 
not quite established etymology of Berber 
as barharus, could— with a grain of irony and 
as a play of words only— produce the hybrid 
“noble savage.” 

One would expect that a writer of books 
on North Africa were most familiar with the 
Islamic phase of its history, since it is the 
most permanent and vital historical element. 
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Unfortunately this does not apply to the 
author of the present book. On top of not 
displaying convincing knowledge in that 
field, she even betrays a certain bias against 
everything that has Islamic or Arab conno- 
tations. Thus she calls “unfortunate” the 
present geo-political term “Arab” used in 
relation with North Africa (p. 3). Out of all 
chronological and logical context the author 
compares St. Augustin’s education to “the 
mechanical learning-by-rote which forms the 
groundwork of Muslim schools . . . ” (p. 34), 
or emits imasked-for pronouncements of 
value regarding Islam, such as: “As heirs of 
the Christian tradition, we are perpetually 
and continually conscious of their (i.e, the 
Islamic doctrines’) insufficiency” (p. 56); or 
the self-righteous sweeping statement that 
“conversion is the only certain method of 
alliance with Mohammedans, to whom (in 
theory) tolerance is incomprehensible” (p. 
57). Aside from the ignorance revealed by the 
putting into brackets of “in theory,” the 
question could be asked whether there w^ere 
other “certain methods” of alliance with 
the Christian world in the Middle Ages. 
In her criticism of the Islamic side, such 
questions do not seem to bother the author, 
however. 

The treatment of the pre-Muslim period is 
the least controversial and constitutes an 
almost textbook-like tour de force through 
too many centuries. A textbook stylistic 
item, for example: “The Vandal fleet 
crossed the Mediterranean in a.d. 429, but 
St. Augustine died before the fall of Hippo” 
(pp. 37-38). But even there the author is not 
careful enough in her use of terms like that 
of the medieval “count” for a Roman 
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“comes” (p. 40), or “proletariat” for the 
Berber peasants of Roman Africa. 

While dealing with the Muslim period all 
the reliability of the author’s information 
vanishes. Her only explanation of the 
w'estward sweep of Arab expansion becomes 
once again a rather romantic hypothesis of 
E. F. Gautier, namely, that it was deter- 
mined by the ancient Punic sphere of 
influence (p. 58). 

Because of the scarcity of historical 
information on the early period of Arab rule 
in North Africa, the author generalizes that: 
“intellectual curiosity was not awakened in 
the Moslem w’orld until much later” (p, 53) 
(after the eleventh century?). The author 
seems to lack all historical perspective as far 
as Europe’s intellectual importance in the 
earlier Middle Ages is concerned. Speaking of 
those centuries of Europe, she still dares to 
say that with the Arab conquest of North 
Africa (and, obviously, Spain), “the door 
was shut to Western influence and Western 
culture” (p. 62). This lack of perspective is 
proven furthermore when the author tries to 
explain the burgeoning civilization of Al- 
Andalus as apparently due solely to the 
Arabs’ having inherited the native Penin- 
sular tradition of scholarship (p, 68). 

A further enumeration of mistakes and 
misconceptions would be too monotonous. 
Authors of “short histories” and of im- 
personal, unoriginal books in general should 
remember, however, that in such works the 
speciflc weight of errors inevitably increases. 

Jaroslaw Stetkewycz 

University of Chicago 
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ANCIENT IRAQ by Georges Roux 

Many books and articles have been published on the 
various aspects of Mesopotamian history, but none, 
until now, has attempted to draw a complete and co- 
herent picture of Mesopotamia’s development from 
prehistoric times to the dawn of the Christian era. 
Clearly written, thoroughly documented, and illus- 
trated throughout with photographs, maps, and dia- 
grams, Ancient Iraq is the first definitive political, cul- 
tural, and economic history of the remarkable past of a 
fascinating vital center of the ancient world. Georges 
Roux, a noted scholar of ancient Oriental languages 
and civilizations, has spent more than twenty years in 
the Near East. 

Just published. 448 pages, $8.50 



AMCHAEOLOGIA MUNDl 

This is a comprehensive new 25-volume series by 
World, of which the first three volumes will be pub- 
lished this year. Written in non-technical language by 
eminent scholars and authorities, and profusely illus- 
trated with both color and black and white photo- 
graphs, the series is intended to provide an insight into 
the complex science of archaeology, its purpose, its 
achievements, and present goals. 

Each volume 208 pages, $10.00 
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THE' SUPPRESSION OF THE HIGH PRIEST 
IMENHOTEP 


EDWAED F. WEN TEy Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 

OvEE the past two decades various interpretations ^ have been given of the 
suppression of the High Priest Amenhotep referred to in the following testimony given 
by a certain porter Ahautinufe in Year 1 of the Renaissance: 

He said, ‘‘The barbarians came and seized the Temple (i.e., Medinet Habu), while I was in 
charge of some asses belonging to my father. Peheti, a barbarian, seized hold of me and took 
me to Ipip, it being for as long as six months (already) that Amenhotep, who used to be High 
Priest of Amon, had been suppressed. It was after this portable chest had been misappro- 
priated and set on fire that it happened I returned, (upon) nine whole months of the suppression 
of Amenhotep, who used to be High Priest of Amon. Now when order was restored, the Mayor 
of the West of Ne, the scribe of the treasury Pesemennakhte, and the scribe of the army 
Kashuty said, ‘Let us collect the wood lest the storemen set fire to it.’ ”2 

Until Pecht’s consideration of the so-called Moscow literary letter ^ as possible evidence 
bearing upon the difficulties encountered by the High Priest Amenhotep in the latter 

^ E.g., Von Beckerath, Tunis und Theben (“Agyp- 127. Fecht, not having a complete copy of the text, 
tologischeForschungen,” Vol. XVI [1951]), pp. 91-94; based his remarks upon a preliminary report given 
Helck, MIO, TV (1956), 174-78; Gardiner, Egypt of by Korostovtsev, “An Unpublished Ancient Egyptian 
tAe PlioraoAs ( 1961), pp, 301-302; Arkell, A jEistory o/ Literary Text” {XXV International Congress of 
the Sudan, 2d ed. (1961), p. 108; Fecht, ZAS, Orientalists, Papers Presented by the USSR Dele- 
LXXXVII (1962), 12-31; ^erny in Donadoni, ed., gation, Moscow, 1960) and upon citations of certain 

Le FonH indirette della storia egiziana (1963), pp. passages included in the Belegstellen of the Berlin 

61-52; Kees, Die Hoheripriester des Amun von Dictionary. From Korostovtsev’s edition we learn 
Karnah von Herihor bis zum Ende der Athiopenzeit that the writer of the letter was a certain “lVr-m3i, 
(1964), pp. 2-6; and Cerny, “Egypt from the Death the son of Huy,” whereas it is known that Amenhotep 

of Bamesses III to the End of the Twenty-first was the son of the High Priest Bamessesnakhte. It is 

Dynasty” {The Cambridge Ancient History, rev, ed., conceivable that we are actually to understand, “The 

Vol. II, Chap. XXXV [1965]), pp. 27-31. of Seers Huy,” with Huy being the nickname 

^Papyrus Mayer A, 6, 4-11, published in Peet, of Amenhotep, but this demands assuming either that 
The Mayer Papyri A <&: B, with corrections in Peet, the clearly written ^93 “son” is an outright error or that 
JEA, XII (1926), 255, and Peet, The Great Tomb- it was inserted intentionally so as to conceal the 

Robberies of the Twentieth Egyptian Dynasty, Vol. II, true identity of the writer of the letter. In the light of 

PL XXIV. what we shall have to contribute on the subject of 

3 Fecht, loc. cit., is a skillful yet daring inter- Amenhotep’s suppression, I cannot see how we can 
pretation of the Moscow papyrus prior to its actual justifiably relate the Moscow papyrus to Amenhotep’s 
publication in Korostovtsev, leratichesJcii Papirus career in the manner attempted by Fecht. 
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part of the Twentieth Dynasty, the only other explicit reference to the high priest’s 
troubles has been the terse expression, "'the war of the high priest,” also in one of the 
tomb-robbery papyri;^ With the exception of Von Beckerath recent historians, have 
been of the opinion that this event marked the end of Amenhotep’s career as high priest, 
an office which he had held at least as early as Year 10 of Kamesses IX. Amenhotep’s 
suppression is generally believed to have taken place somewhat early in the reign of 
Ramesses XI, that is, before his tenth or twelfth year.^ However, authorities have differed 
in their interpretations of the significance of this event and Amenhotep’s position vis4- 
vis other important personalities of the time, the king and the Viceroy of Kush Panehsi. 

Some of those who have recently written on the subject have regarded Panehsi as the 
one who removed the high priest from the scene, probably with direct approval on the 
part of Ramesses XI, wffio was desirous of curtailing the growing power of the high 
priest, which frequently is stated to be graphically portrayed at the time of Ramesses 
IX in two famous scenes on the transverse axis of the Karnak temple where Amenhotep 
is rewarded before the king, whose height in the relief is the same as that of the high 
priest.® On the other hand, Von Beckerath took the position that Panehsi, acting on 
the king’s behalf, restored Amenhotep to his former position after the period of sup- 
pression. A third alternative is to absolve Panehsi from a major role in this event as 
Gardiner'^ seems to suggest in stating, ''Chronological considerations make it impossible 
to link up this conflict with a revolt in which a certain Pihhasi was the protagonist,” 
Gardiner saw the high priest as rivaling the king and meeting "his nemesis” in "the war 
of the high priest.” 

Kees,® who recently re-examined the problem, raised the question whether, in view 
of unsettled conditions in Thebes, Amenhotep would actually have dared risk a coup 
d’4tat against the crown without the support of the Viceroy of Kush Panehsi, who 
commanded a strong military force of Nubian troops and who, Kees believed, possessed 
the trust of Ramesses XI. KAes therefore suggested that the activity against the high 
priest was a Theban insurrection spurred on by discontent over administrative mis- 
management and resentment of the high priest’s wealth. In connection with their 
attack on the person of Amenhotep, the Thebans stormed the western high gate at 
Medinet Habu in order to gain access to the temple stores. Although Kees believed that 
Amenhotep met his death at this time, he was not certain through whose guilt it was 
achieved.® As for Panehsi, Kees regarded him as an agent of Ramesses XI, who ordered 
him to quell the Theban insurrection as well as to liquidate a revolt in Hardai (C 3 mopolis). 
Such a view, in my opinion, tends to remove the "war of the high priest” from the area 
of a supposed power struggle between the pharaoh and the high priest. 

Among the inscriptions of the Twentieth Dynasty located on the transverse axis of the 
Karnak temple is one carved on the right half of the exterior of the east w^all of the 
peripteral shrine just south-east of the seventh pylon.^® The shrine itself is an earlier 


^Papyrus BM 10052, 13, 24 (Feet, The Qreat 
Tomh-Rohheries, Vol. II, PL XXXIII). 

® Kees, op. p. 3, however, believes that the 
event took place somewhere between the twelfth 
and fifteenth years of R,amesses XI. 

® Lefebvre, Inscriptions concernant les grands 
prHres d'Amon Rome-Roy et Amenhotep, PL II, and 
Wilson, The Culture oj Ancient Egypt, Pig. 29b, 


Op. ciu, p. 301. 

® Op. cii.y pp. 2-6. 

® Ibid., p, 7. 

Nelson, Key Plans Showing Locations of Theban 
Temple Decorations, PL XI, location L 86. 


PLATE VIII 



Inscription of the High Priest Amenhotep, Left Portion (Compare Fig. 1) 









Inscription of thp] High Priest Ame 


Right Portion (Compare Fig. 3) 













Pig. 2. — Inscription of the High Priest Amenhotep, 11. 15-29 
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structure, erected by Thutmose and seems to have been named, “Amon, :Enduring 
of Monuments.” This edifice, with doorways at its east and west ends, contained an 
inner shrine of alabaster and served as a wayside station for the portable bark of Amon 
in the course of festival processions.^^ Although the content of the inscription and the 
remains of the scene in incised relief bear no particular relation to the function of the 
shrine, there is evidence from a trace of relief to the left of the initial column of text (see 
Fig. 1) that the doorway facing the sacred lake had been blocked up at some date prior 
to the carving of the Twentieth Dynasty material. This trace consists of a curved line, 
which I can only interpret as the calf of the leg of a standing male figure facing south, 
away from the inscription. This person must have occupied at least part of the space 
where the original doorway was, being executed upon blocking stones that have since 
been removed. If the figure wearing a leopard’s skin to the right of the text is the high 
priest, it is probable that this trace to the left of the inscription is of the leg of a king. 

This document, which was first published in reverse by Mariette,^® with subsequent 
additions and corrections by Maspero,^*^ was translated by Breasted in his Ancient 
Records of Egypt ^ IV, §§490-91. His translation, which until the present has remained the 
only one, was based upon Mariette and Maspero as well as a photograph of the inscription. 
While Lefebvre did not include it in his Inscriptions concernant les grands pretres d’Amon 
Rome- Boy et Amenhotep^ he does mention its existence in his Histoire des grands pritres 
dAmon de Karnak, pp. 186-87, 268-69. Although the name of the individual who com- 
posed the inscription is lost, it is clear from the content of the text that a High Priest of 
Amon w^as the author. Maspero, Breasted, Lefebvre, and Helck^® have been of the 
opinion that this high priest was Amenhotep. 

The copy of the inscription given here, which does not pretend to be a facsimile 
(Figs. 1-3; see also Pis. VIII-X), is the result of a number of visits to the wall made at 
various times of day. It is hoped that at some future date this text, together with other 
historical inscriptions on the transverse axis of the Karnak temple, will receive adequate 
publication in facsimile form. With regard to the following translation it will be observed 
that the opening lines are restored from the first two lines of inscription on the plinth 
of the famous Munich statue of Bakenkhons II, who served as High Priest of Amon 
during the second half of Harnesses II’s reign. Although practical considerations with 
regard to space have led me not to introduce a restoration of the first lines into my copy 
but simply to render them in translation inclosed in brackets. I have estimated the 
original height of our inscription to have been approximately 150 cm. Thus only the 
lowest third of the text and scene is preserved. 


Of. Borchardt, Agyptische Tempel mit Umgang 
(“Beitrage zur agyptischen Bauforschung und Alter- 
tumsktinde,” Heft 2), pp. 90-93, and Barguet, ne 
Temple d"* Amon- b> Karnah, pp. 

12 Of. Nims, JNES, XIV (1955), 113. 

12 Of. Alexander Badawy, Chronique d'J^gypte, 
XXXVIII (1963), 79. 

1^ If our estimate of the original height of the 
inscription as having been 150 cm., see below p. 77, 
is correct, the intercolumnar spaces of the east side 
of the chapel must also have been filled with blocking 
stones. For a similar situation in which secondary 
relief was continued upon blocking stones now lost, 
cf. Roeder, Her Felsentempel von Bet el-Wali^ Pis. 
40, 42, 45, and 46. 


A parallel for the absence of the bull’s tail 
generally shown appended to a Bamesside pharaoh 
is to be found in the nearby scene of the rewarding 
of Amenhotep, cf. Wilson, loc. cit. 

Karnak y itude topographique et arcMologique, 
Planches, PI. 39. 

Lea Momies royales de Diir el-Bahari (“Mission 
Archdologique Frangaise au Caire, Memoires,” Vol. I), 
p, 668, n. 2. 

Maierialien zur Wirtsehaftsgeschichte des Neuen 
Beiohesy I, 115 (31). 

Published in Deveria, Mimoires et fragments y 
I ( = Maspero, ed., BihliotMque igyptologique, Vol. 
IV), 276-324. For further bibliography, cf. Lefebvre, 
Biatoireyp. 253. 
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Whether the high priest of this inscription directly copied the Bakeiikhons introduction 
or whether both derived from a common source providing cliche introductions for auto- 
biographical texts of high priests is difficult to determine. The fact that we do apparently 
have an identical ordering of stock phrases found at random in other inscriptions tends, 
to suggest that our high priest actually had the Bakenkhons statue as a guide. 

Translation 

(1) [The prince, count,®' and High Priest of Amon Amenhotep, justified, says:^ “I was 
one straightforward and just, useful to his lord, respecting the will of his god, walking 
upon] his path, and accomplishing deeds of benefaction within his temple ° while I was 
(2) [chief overseer of works® in the Estate of Amon, being a confidant devoted to his 
lord. 0 all you people who are understanding in your^ hearts, beings® who are upon 
earth and who will come after me throughout millions of] millions (of years) after old 
age and longevity, whose hearts are experienced in discerning^ (B) [merit, I inform you 
of my nature while (I) was upon earth in every office which I held since my birth.] ® 

. Amon-Re, King of the gods, in the broad hall of the Mansion of Millions of Years 
of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Nebmare-meramon (Ramesses VI) ^ (4) . . . [the 
Mansion of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt] Usermare-meramon (Ramesses III) 
in the Estate of Amon [on] the West of [Thebes.] ® Again (5) . . . the Mansion of Neb[mare- 
meramon] in the Estate of Amon on the West of Thebes. Again His Majesty heard my 
plea® ’’for’’ (6) ... at the time when my father went to rest® on the West of Thebes in 
Year x of Pharaoh ^ (7) . . . inside the house with fine gold, genuine lapis-lazuli, turquoise, 
•"hard stone"*,® quartzite,^ (8) . . . large and costly pectorals,® which I made for Amon-Re, 
King of the gods, ^'my'* (9) [lord] . . . like ® . . . the name of Amon-Re, King of the gods, 
exactly. I caused (10) . , . great artistry.® I ^embellished"* them^ upon . . forever. 

(11) ... It was I who gave barley, emmer,® incense, honey, date[s], green plants, flowers, 

(12) . . . *"Mansion of the lord"* . . . upon an aroura *’of land**, his lake ® *^beionging to** the 
temple . . . *'every‘* . . . (13) . . .® to gladden him, and I accomplished it. I *"demolished^ 

. . . (14) . . . *'introduced"* into the House of Gold® for Amon-Re, King of the gods, to 
cause ^him to be given attention"* *^ . . . (15) ... I did them. Kever had the High Priests of 
Amon from whom I took over *‘affairs'*® ... (16) ... I [spent] ® amounting to five and a 
half years. May® Amon-Re, King of the gods, my lord, give me life and health, a long 
lifetime and a good old age . . . (17) . . . through the many benefactions and many 
arduous tasks ® which I have performed for him in his estate. 

‘'(18) . . . seized it.® He spent eight whole months in it, and I suEered exceedingly 
under him. I (19) ... (saying), . ., my lord. I am your servant. I have been engaged in 
exerting myself for you ® . . . your . . . s.’ (20) . , . Amon-Re, King of the gods, heard my 
plea quickly without his ever having permitted delay. . . (21) . . . **[ Amon-Re] took 
cognizance of* me in the wTong done to me,® and I appealed to Pharaoh, my lord, the one 
who has caused (22) . . . [the Mansion of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt] . . . 
[-setep]en[re] ® in the Estate of Amon and the Mansion of the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt Usermare-meramon in the Estate of Amon on the West of Thebes to [the] place 
(23) . . . place. 

“0 you High Priests of Amon, who will come after me, do not neglect ® (24) ... I have 
accomplished for him benefactions, (for) he has suppressed® the one who had suppressed 
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me quickly without his ever having permitted delay. (25) . . . [I have trained] many 
recruits^ in his estate. I have instructed them regarding (their) functions. He has caused 
[me] to maintain control over^ . . . (26) . . . The Two Lands . . . ^[1] being in the fa[vor] 
. . . (27) ... [I have planted]^ many orchards . . . (28) . . . within them. [I have] 
built . . . (29) . . . s successfully.’’ 

Behind the standing figure of the high priest: 

(30) ... in the Estate of Amon on the West of Thebes, Meribarse,^ justified, ... (31) 

. . . the Temple of Ramesses-meramon, Beloved-like-Ptah,^ at Memphis,^ the royal 
scribe and chief steward of the Mansion of Millions [of Years] ... 

Notes to Teanslation 

1 Like Bakenkhons, Amenhotep bore the honorific titles r-pH and cf. Lefebvre, 
Histoire, p. 272. 

1 As Lefebvre, Histoire, p. 128, n. 2, has observed for the Bakenkhons inscription, 
so also the author of our text must have been alive at the time when it was carved. 

1 The wall is no longer preserved below m-hnw. Maspero, loc, cit, gives two hwt-Bigm 
but not the ?i|r-sign, which he undoubtedly mistook to be 

2®*. For Amenhotep as ‘‘chief overseer of works,” cf. Lefebvre, Histoire^ p. 271. 

2^. To accord with English usage .sn, “their,” is rendered by “your.” For this use 
of the third person in the vocative, cf. Grapow, Wie die Alien Agypter sick anredeten, me 
sie sick grilssten und wie sie miteinander sprachen, 1st ed., I, 45. 

2^ 'Fov wnnyw, “beings,” cf, ]F6., I, 310, 1. 

2 ^. Here Mariette’s copy is correct as against Maspero’s later revision. 

3 ®'. For the expression, cf. Papyrus Anastasi I, 9, 5, and 27, 7 (Gardiner, Egyptian 
Hieratic Texts, Vol. I, Pis. 18 and 38). 

3^. This inscription contains the sole certain reference to the mortuary temple of 
Ramesses VI, cf. Helck, Materialien,!, 115. On the verso of the post-Ramesside Papyrus 
Prachov, published by Turaev, Papyrus Prachov, p. 3 (cf. Spiegelberg, OLZ, 1928, p, 
848), mention is made of the “Mansion of Nebmare-meramon,” which, because of the 
added “meramon,” appears to me more likely to be the mortuary temple of Ramesses 
VI than of Amenhotep III, pace Kees, Doa Priestertum im dgyptischen Stoat, p. 142, 
n. 8. 1 concur with Cern^f, “Egypt from the Death of Ramesses III,” p. 11, in believing that 
Ramesses VI probably usurped Ramesses V’s mortuary temple just as he appropriated 
his tomb. Among the scant remains of this huge temple, patterned after Medinet Habu 
and located above the lower sections of the causeways of Mentuhotep and Thutmose III, 
were discovered fragments bearing the names of Ramesses VI and his two predecessors. 

4 I.e., the mortuary temple of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu. 

5 ®'. The length of the lacuna sAtei w^m f suits better the restoration of j^r rather 
than r, which, however, is the more common preposition used in this idiom, cf. Wh,, I, 
342, 14. After the lacuna the reading is sdm mdwA, not hrwJ, 

6®*. For the construction involving the periphrasis of a defined infinitive after the 
preposition m, cf. Papyrus Louvre 3230, recto 10 (Feet, JEA, Vol. XII [1926], PL 
XVII), and Astarte 2, x + 19, with Gardiner’s comment thereto in Studies Presented 
to F. LI, Griffith, pp. 84-85. The tense is past or relative past. 

6 JT hlt-[sp x] n Pr-^l is almost certainly the correct reading of the existing traces, sp 
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and the year numher being lost in the lacuna. M wd n '‘by the command of 

Pharaoh,” is a less likely alternative. 

7 After mjhlt one might be tempted to read the traces as but the curve does not 
suit the o-sign as made elsewhere in this inscription. The curve may be that of r, and I 
tentatively suggest as a possible writing of “hard stone.” 

7^. Pot Ult, “quartzite,” cf. Harris, Lexicographical Studies in Ancient Egyptian 
Minerals, pp. 75-76. 

8^. For the donation of objects such as pectorals and collars, cf. Helck, 

P^gypte, XXXVIII, 45-48, with reference to the collar for the Amon bark. 

9^. Maspero’s reading suggests the rendering, “Likewise with (or “in”} the name of 
Amon-Re,” but what he took as the owl-m appears on the wall to be more like d or the 
^^w-buzzard. 

10®'. Or “great craftsmen,” cf. Wh., Ill, 83, 17. 

10^. Maspero^s reading sht.w appears impossible. With Breasted op. cit., p. 240, n. b, 
I suggest smnh . w though no projections of the m%-sign are present, and I doubt very 
much if they were ever carved. The periphrasis through iri suggests a verb of more than 
three radicals, of which smnh would be an example. 

10°. I have been unable to interpret the traces at this point. It is doubtful that the 
vertical trace below hr is of the seat-sign, so that a rendition, “Upon a site for eternity,” 
seems unwarranted. 

11 ®'. For the probable form of the sign used in wTiting Uy, “emmer”, cf. The Epi- 
graphic Survey, Medinet Hahu, VI, 470, 6. 

12^. Stlt is certain, but before and after mr the traces are difficult. Mr appears 
to be determined by two tongues of land and plural strokes. 

13®'. I cannot interpret the traces before r hnm.f. 

13^, Reading hm^, but far from certain. If “demolished” is correct, the reference 
may be to Amenhotep’s tearing down an older structure to make way for a new one. 

14 ®'. Onpr-nbw, cf. Otto, Topographic des thebanischen Gaues {Untersuchungen, XVI), 

p. 16. 

14^. Reading r dit hmt.tw.f, which might also mean, “to cause it (the House of Gold) 
to be planned for” or “to cause it (gold) to be trebled.” 

15®-. Reading issp.i n.w hrt, ihp.i being a relative form and n meaning “from,” ef. 
Gardiner, JEA, XXVII (1941), 60, n. 7. 

16®'. Restoring Irt/.L 

16 I have no parallel for the writing of gs, “half,” above the five units. 

16°. ^/r is the form of the third future before nominal subject. For the translation, cf. 
Gardiner, JiSJA, XVI (1930), 221, Xos. 6 and 7, and Wente, XX (1961), 257 (s). 

17 ®'. For the noun dnn, cf. Caminos, Late Egyptian Miscellanies, p. 299, and Gardiner, 
JEA, XLVIII (1962), 61, n. 13. 

18®'. The .5 of 5 and im.s presumably refers to the temple or a part thereof. 

19*^. For the auxiliary use cf. Gardiner, Revue J egyptologie, VI (1950), 121 (p), 
andHintze, Untersuchungen zu Stil und Spracheneudgyptischer Erzdhlungen, pp. 100-101; 
and for dnn “strive,” “exert oneself,” cf. Gardiner, JEA, XLVIII, 61, n. 13. 

21 ®'. Since Late Egyptian iw .f {hr) sdm m used to continue the narrative in this text, 
it seems most probable that orptr A, s,t\he beginning of the column is an infinitive 
with suffix object rather than a sdm./ form. A possible restoration is: Iw ^Imn-f {hr) 
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% J (or^^r.i). For the nominal use of the infinitive “do wrong to/’ cf. Caminos, ojp. 
cit, p. 274, and Caminos, The Chronicle of Prince Osorkon, p. 49. One might expect a>to 
appear in the writing of the status pronornirialis of tU, but pi tM.inb, “all the wrong done 
to me,” BM ostracon 5637, verso 5-6 (Blackman, JEA, Vol. XII [1926], PI. XXXVII) 
can be cited as a parallel for its omission. 

22^. A probable reference to the Ramesseum. 

22 ^. Possibly r tl st. 

23^. . M4r nni, cf. Wh., II, 275, 2ff. with Belegstellen for examples of this common 
Late Egyptian idiom. 

24^. The remarks of Edgerton, JNES, VI (1947), 221, n. 11, and subsequently 
Gardiner, JEA, XXXVIII (1952), 28, regarding thi and its necessary implication of 
reprehensible activity do not receive full support from this passage in which Amon is 
the subject of thi. 

25 ®'. Before dlmw perhaps restore shpr.i, cf. Bakenkhons II Munich statue, line 4 of 
plinth, in Deveria, loc. cit. 

25^. On him, cf. Gardiner, ZAS, L (1912), 56. 

26 Restoring iwA m hst. 

27 Restoring fird . i before klmw. 

30 It is uncertain who this Meribarse was. He may have been Amenhotep’s grand- 
father, who served as chief stew^ard of the King’s Mansion {hwUnsw), which has been 
taken as the mortuary temple of Ramesses III, cf. Lefebvre, Histoire, pp. 264-65; Kees, 
Das Priestertum, p. 124; Jac. J. Janssen, Two Ancient Egyptian Ship’s Logs, p. 57, and 
Cern; 7 , “Egypt from the Death of Ramesses III,” p. 24. If this identification is correct, then 
before the name of Meribarse restore perhaps mr pr wr n hwt Wsr-mlH-R-mr-'^Imn m 
pf imn hr imnt Wist, “Chief steward of the Mansion of Usermare-meramon in the Estate 
of Amon on the West of Thebes.” Since at this period mf^hrw can be used after the name 
of a person still living, e.g., in the Amenhotep inscription of Year 10 of Ramesses IX 
(Lefebvre, Inscriptions, p. 63), its use after Meribarse’s name does not rule out the 
possibility that he was a contemporary of Amenhotep. Although this name is borne by 
a number of important persons during the Twentieth Dynasty, cf. Gardiner, The Wilbour 
Papyrus, II, 204, we might single out as a possible candidate Amenhotep’s brother 
Meribarse, who was a god’s father of Amon, cf. Kees, Das Priestertum, p. 156. It is 
possible that he subsequently held a position in a temple on the West of Thebes. 

31 This temple at Memphis is apparently that mentioned in the Wilbour Papyrus, cf. 
Gardiner, TAe Wilbour Papyrus, II, 13 and 138 (§82), and Helck, Materialien, 1, 135 (5). 

31 For the use of the preposition f ^%t,” cf. Fairman and Grdseloff, JEA, XXXIII 
(1947), 26. With regard to the orthography of Mn-nfr, cf, Ahmad Badawi, Memphis als 
zweite Landeshauptstadt im Neuen Reich, p. % n. 3, and the WTiting in the personal name 
Mr-Mumfr Die dgyptischen Per sonennamen, I, 156, No. 19. 

Thus far we have assumed with others that the high priest who drew up this inscription 
was Amenhotep. Since the text mentions the mortuary temple of Ramesses VI, we can 
limit the possible high priests to Ramessesnakhte, who still held his post to at least as 
late as Year 7 of Ramesses VI, and to his two sons Esamon and Amenhotep. Esamon, 

20 Varille, Karnak, Vol. I (“FIFAO,” Vol. XIX), tologische Abhandlungen,” Vol. XI), p, 98, n. 34, for 
PL LXVIII; cf. Hornung, Untersuchungen the date. 

Chronologic und Geschichte de$ Neuen JReiches CAgyp- 
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wlio is 8btt6st6<i 3/8 High Pri6st of Amon only onc6,^^ must iiavo been ophomeral, and one 
can hardly consider him to have been the author of our inscription, who seems to have 
served as chief pontiff for a considerable span of time, during which he was able to achieve 

success in his benefactions to Amon.^^ 

We therefore must decide between Ramessesnakhte and Amenhotep. In line 6 of the 
text we are informed that the high priest’s father went to rest (i.e., was buried) in the 
West of Thebes, an event which would seem to have taken place during the reign of 
Ramesses VI or later, since this king’s mortuary temple is mentioned in the narrative 
of the preceding lines. To my knowledge we are ignorant of the burial place of Ramesses- 
nakhte ’s father Meribarse,^^ but we do know that Amenhotep’s father Ramessesnakhte 
was the owner of tomb No. 293 in the Theban necropolis. Adm,ittedly this argument rests 
partially on silence, but it is suggestive of Amenhotep’s being the author of our inscription. 

In spite of its fragmentary state, this text does clearly inform us that the writer suffered 
suppression under a certain unnamed individual. If we were to assume that Ramesses- 
nakhte "was its author, then w^e WDuld have to conclude that both he and his son Amen- 
hotep underwent suppression for almost identical periods of time, eight months and 
nine months respectively. This would seem to me to be an unlikely coincidence, and I am 
inclined to believe that our text refers to the suppression of Amenhotep known from 
Papyrus Mayer A. One explanation for the discrepancy between the figure eight given 
in the hieroglyphic inscription and the nine of the papyrus is that in the case of the latter 
the speaker was recalling an event that had occurred at some distance in the past and 
had forgotten the exact span of months during which the high priest had been suppressed. 
Besides among simple-minded people there is the tendency to state an interval of time 
between two given dates as comprising the two extremes. 

Another reason for assigning this text to Amenhotep rather than to his father is its 
close proximity to other scenes and texts of Amenhotep located on the outer and inner 
surfaces of the wall between Thutmose Ill’s sanctuary and the eighth pylon, whereas 
Ramessesnakhte’s reliefs are located further away on the east surface of the eighth 
pylon several meters above the doorway giving access to the pylon stairway. 

Unfortunately our text gives no clear indication of the date of Amenhotep’s suppres- 
sion, and, what is more, presents a vexing problem with regard to the reign in which it 
took place. In line 6, where it is stated that the high priest’s father ‘Vent to rest in the 
West of Thebes in Year a? of Pharaoh . . the normal assumption WDuld be that this 
pharaoh was the monarch reigning at the time when the inscription was carved on the 
wall^® and hence was the same king to whom Amenhotep appealed at the time of his 


On the socle of the Cairo statuette of his father 
Ramessesnakhte No. 42162, published in Legrain, 
Statues et statuettes de rois et de particuUers, II (“Cat. 
gen.,” Cairo, Vol. XLIX), 29 and El. XXVI. That 
names of the form Ns-^Imn had already by this time 
lost the initial n is evident from the orthography of 
the name of a seiem-priest (| p ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Eskhons in the Ramesside Thebaii tomb No. 272 of 
Khaemope (personal copy). 

He must have served longer than the five and a 
half years mentioned in line 16. 

The date of Meribarse’s death is also unknown. 
In the Wilbour Papyrus of the reign of Ramesses V 
there is an overseer of prophets Meribarse, ef*. 
Gardiner, The Wilbour Fapyrm» Vol, II, Table III. 


I do not know whether he is to be identified with 
Ramessesnakhte’s father Meribarse, who also bore the 
simple title “overseer of prophets,” cf. U.D., Ill, 
237, a. 

24 Capart, Gardiner and Van de Walle, JEA, 
XXII (1936), 177. In this connection it might also be 
mentioned that the length of Ramesses II’s reign was 
given as 66 and 67 years in two Tw’entieth Dynasty 
inscriptions, cf. Helck, Chronique d'^gypte, XXXVIII, 
41. 

25 Cf, Lefebvre, Histoire, pp. 263-64, the ref- 
erence being to L.D., III, 237, a and b, but not e, 
which is an error on Lefebvre’s part. 

26 Cf. Gerny and Peet, JEA, XIII (1927), 38, and 
Cerny, JEA, XV (1929), 248 (29). 
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suppression (line 21). Although the highest date so far known for Ramessesnakhte as 
high priest is Year 7 of Ramesses VI, it is quite possible that he continued in this office 
into the reign of Ramesses IX, in whose tenth year Amenhotep is first encountered as 
chief pontiff.^^ If both the burial of Ramessesnakhte and the suppression of Amenhotep 
did occur during the same reign, chronological considerations would make it impossible 
to place this interment and ‘The war of the high priest” before the reign of Ramesses IX 

However, as mentioned earlier, there has been a general consensus on the part of 
authorities that the suppression took place during the first half of the reign of Ramesses 
XL Although I know of no detailed argument that has been set forth in print against 
placing this event prior to Ramesses XI, the prosopographical evidence in Papyrus 
Mayer A tends to support the view that the pharaoh at that time was Ramesses XL 
Furthermore, the "'"-barbarians, who appear frequently in documents from Year 12 of 
Ramesses XI and later and who had seized Medinet Habu during the suppression of 
Amenhotep, do not seem to have been of major importance in documents from the time 
of Ramesses IX or X.®^ Lastly, if Panehsiis somehow to be connected with this event, it 
would be difficult to assign him and his military ventures to the reign of Ramesses IX. 

Admitting that there is strong circumstantial evidence for placing “the war of the high 
priest” in the first half of Ramesses XI’s reign, how can we reconcile this dating with 
the reference to the burial of the high priest’s father “in Year x of Pharaoh . . One 
possibility is that Amenhotep underwent two periods of suppression, first under Ramesses 
IX and then again under Ramesses XI; but, as mentioned above, the almost identical 
periods of time, “eight whole months” and “nine whole months” arouse one’s suspicions 
and a miscalculation in the case of the latter is readily explainable. Professor Baer has 
suggested to me that Ramessesnakhte, because of senility or some other infirmity, may 
have relinquished his position as high priest during the reign of Ramesses IX and con- 
tinued to live in retirement until his death and burial in the reign of Ramesses XI. 

Another approach to this dilemma is to question the assumption that the pharaoh in 
line 6 was alive at the time the inscription was placed on the wall. Although there is a 
mass of evidence for the use of the expression “pharaoh” to indicate the reigning king 
during the Ramesside period, there appear to be a few cases where it was also applied to a 


We might hazard a guess that the five and a half 
years mentioned in line 1 6 corresponded to Amenhotep’s 
first years from the time he became high priest until 
his being rewarded in Year 10 of Ramesses IX. Thus 
possibly his assumption of office occurred in Year 4 
of Ramesses IX. 

Excluding those arguments advanced before the 
proper position of the Renaissance in relation to the 
reign of Ramesses XI had been correctly under- 
stood. 

Eor example, of the names of the accused in 
Papyrus Mayer A, a rapid search has revealed that 
only the fisherman Penakhtemope, named in Mayer 
A, 5, 9, appears in a tomb-robbery papyrus of the 
reign of Ramesses IX, Papyrus BM 10054, recto 3, 
6 (Peet, The Great Tomb-Robberies^ Vol. II, PI. 
VI). 

In the Turin Taxation Papyrus, cf. Gardiner, 
Ramesside Administrative Documents^ Index, p. 90. 

For references cf. Cerny, “Egypt from the 
Death of Ramesses III,** p. 31, n. 2, to which add 
BM 10052, 1, 11; 2, 9; 3, 2; 6, 2; 7, 13; 8, 15; 8, 25; 


9, 1; 10, 18; 11, 4; 15, 21; BM 10403, 1, 27-30; 3, 17 
(published in Peet, The Great Tomb- Robberies, Vol. 
11 ). ■ 

32 jg-Q g«,barbarians appear in the papyri pub- 
lished in Botti and Peet, II Giornale della necropoU di 
Tebe ; and from the tomb -robbery papyri prior to the 
reign of Ramesses XI the only example of a barbarian 
is BM 10068, recto 6, 16 (Peet, The Great Tomb- 
Robberies, Vol. II, PL XII). 

33 Professor Baer has pointed out to me that if the 
suppression of Amenhotep took place as far back as 
the reign of Ramesses IX, it would mean that Amen- 
khau, the father of the porter Ahautinufe, whose 
testimony was quoted at the beginning of this paper, 
married a second time in his sixties, this second 
marriage being the subject of Papyrus Turin 2021 
({5emy and Peet, JEA, XIII, 30-39), which Baer 
dates to rather later in the Renaissance period than 
I myself have previously believed. However, a 
marriage this late in a man’s life may have been as 
common in ancient Egypt as it has been until 
recently in Islamic Egypt, so Professor Abbott has 
informed me. 
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deceased king.^^ Somewhat over a century and a half later than our text there is in the 
Bakhleh stele a clear example of ‘^pharaoh” preceding the name of a deceased king, 
'‘The register of Pharaoh Psusennes, Lp.h., the great god, in year 19.” I would suggest 
then that at the beginning of column 7 the name of Ramesses IX may have appeared, 
followed by the epithet "the great god,” so that lines 6~7 may have read, "In Year x of 
Pharaoh [Ramesses IX, Lp.h., the great god.]” From the period intervening between 
our text and the Dakhleh stele there is a paucity of formal inscriptions drawn up on 
stone by private persons in which reference is made to a deceased king, so that we have 
very little comparative material to aid us in determining w'hat expressions may or may 
not have been used in referring to a deceased pharaoh in an inscription such as ours. The 
remarks that follow rest upon the assumption that Amenhotep wrs suppressed only 
once, during the first half of the reign of Ramesses XI. 

In spite of Gardiner’s reservation^® with regard to Panehsi’s participation in "the war 
of the high priest,” it seems difficult to disassociate the barbarians’ seizure of Medinet 
Habu in the sixth month of Amenhotep’s suppression®'^ from the statement made by a 
tyaS-priest and guardian of the House of Pharaoh Peison that he left the House of Pharaoh 
when Panehsi suppressed his superior.®® This statement occurs in a papyrus that is 
concerned with thefts from Medinet Habu, and, on the second page, particularly with 
copper stripped from various doors of the temple and the House of Pharaoh, which 
must have been situated within the Medinet Habu complex and w^as probably the royal 
palace attached to the mortuary temple of Ramesses III. Instead of taking Peison’s 
superior as the High Priest of Amon,®^ I w^ould see the superior referred to as one of the 
higher officials or clergy functioning at Medinet Habu. The seizure of Medinet Habu was 
carried out through barbarians, who appear to have been organized at least to the point 
that they had liryw-pdt, "troop- captains,”^® and since the term used to identify them is 
not hlstyw, "desert-dwellers,” which is applied earlier to the bands of marauding 
Libyans who had been a disturbing factor in the Theban necropolis, it seems most 
probable that these barbarians were indeed the Nubian troops commanded by the 
Viceroy of Kush Panehsi. 

While I agree with the majority view that the Viceroy of Kush Panehsi w^as involved 
in events connected with the suppression of the High Priest Amenhotep and beheve that 
his actions were probably sanctioned by the king, the information supplied by our 
inscription does not support a reconstruction of events according to which Panehsi was 
ordered by Ramesses XI to use his Nubian troops in order to suppress Amenhotep, 
whose priestly power is believed to have become a threat to the king’s position. Although 
in our text Amon is given the credit for suppressing Amenhotep’s enemy, the fact that 
Amenhotep mentions his appeal to pharaoh, his lord, in line 21 , suggests that the temporal 
power that actually effected his restoration was the king or an agent of his. Furthermore, 
if Panehsi were the villain who was himself quickly and effectively suppressed in retalia- 

3^E.g., Papyrus Salt 124, recto 1, 11 and 12 Egypt of the Pharaohs, ZQl. 

(Cerny, JEA, Vol. XV, PI. XLII) and probably recto Papyrus Mayer A, 6, 4—7. 

% 8 {ibid., PI. XLIV), where n Pr-% “the papyrus BM 10383, 2, 5 (Feet, The Great Tomb- 

construction of Pharaoh,’* would seem to refer to the Robberies, Vol. II, PL XXII). 

royal tomb of Seti I, mentioned earlier in recto 2, 5 39 So Cerny, “Egypt from the Death of Ramesses 

{ibid., PI. XLIII) as pi b%k n Sty-rnr-rh-Pthf III,” p. 28. 

construction of Seti-meneptah.” Papyrus Mayer A, 2, 20. 

3® Gardiner, Vol. XIX (1933), PI. VI, line Cf. Cerny, “Egypt from the Death of Ramesses 

11 of the stela. Ill,” pp. 13-16. 
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tion according to our text, how are we to explain Panehsi’s supervisory role in the collection 
of taxes in Year 12 of Ramesses XI the royal dispatch to Panehsi in Year 17 ? 

With regard to the role of the Viceroy of Kush I think that Von Beckerath^^ was 
correct in seeing Panehsi as the king’s agent who restored Amenhotep to his office after 
the period of suppression. Conditions at Thebes at this time must have been so anarchical 
as to demand armed intervention by the Viceroy’s Nubian forces. An indication of the 
serious nature of the troubles at Thebes and the strength of the opposition to Panehsi 
is the fact that it was not until a couple of months after Panehsi’s seizure of Medinet 
Habu that the restoration of the high priest could be effected and order restored.^® 

It is true that certain documents reflect antipathy towards Panehsi.^® However, they 
all date from the Renaissance period, during which Herihor was both High Priest of 
Amon and Viceroy of Kush, a title which he had usurped from Panehsi. Any connection 
between the family of Amenhotep and Herihor is very tenuous, and Herihor’s probable 
rise from the military ranks seems to have resulted in a situation in which he was at 
odds with Panehsi and Ramesses XI, whom he eventually supplanted in the Khonsu 
temple by styling himself king. With Herihor installed at Thebes, Panehsi was forced to 
retreat to Nubia, wdiere he w^as holding out as late as Year 10 of the Renaissance, for 
in that year the General and High Priest Paiankh, Herihor’s son, went up to Nubia to 
engage with Panehsi. At about the same time the pharaoh, undoubtedly Ramesses XI, 
is slightingly referred to in a letter written by Paiankh, ‘‘As for Pharaoh, how shall he 
reach this land? And of whom is Pharaoh superior still ?”^® The opposition of Herihor 
and his son Paiankh to Panehsi and Ramesses XI may provide an explanation for the 
Viceroy’s defamation in Renaissance texts. 

In connection with Panehsi’s activities during the regin of Ramesses XI, there is a 
tenuous clue in Papyrus BM 10053, verso, which appears to consist of evidence pre- 
sented at a trial conducted by the High Priest of Amon in a Year 9. Although Peet^^ 
stated that the verso could be no earlier than Year 9 of the Renaissance, in the light of 
our present understanding of the correct chronological position of the Renaissance era 
(Year 1 of the Renaissance = Year 19 of Ramesses XI), we can safely assign this verso 
text to Year 9 of Ramesses XI. In this document we are informed of depredations 


Turin Taxation Papyrus, recto 1, 4-5 (Gardiner, 
Ramesside Administrative Documents^ p. 36, lines 
4-6). 

43 Pleyte and Rossi, Papyrus de Turin, Pis. 66-67, 

Op. cif., p. 93. 

This is not to imply that Panehsi’s Nubian 
troops were themselves innocent of illicit depredations 
upon the monuments. The looting propensity of 
invading troops, often beyond the control of their 
commander, is an age-old phenomenon and can be 
held in check only through the strictest discipline 
even today. 

Cf. Gerny, “Egypt from the Death of Ramesses 
III,” p. 31, n. 4. 

Cf. Kees, Herihor und die Aufrichtung des 
ihebanischen Oottesstaates, “Nachrichten von der 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen,*’ pbih- 
hist. KL, Neue Folge, Fachgruppe I, 2. Band (1936- 
1938), pp. 1-20, and Cerny, “Egypt from the Death 
of Ramesses III,” p. 32. 

Papyrus Turin 1972, recto 8-9 (Cernji, Late 
Ramesside Letters, p. 7, line 16), The dating of this 
letter to year 10 is through its close relationship with 


Papyrus BM 10326, recto 6 {ibid., p. 17, line 11), 
where a year 10 is given. The reasons for assigning this 
year 10 to the Rennaissance are given in my forth- 
coming study of Cerny’s Late Ramesside Letters, 

Papyrus Berlin 10487, recto 8-verso 1 (Cerny, 
Late Ramesside Letters,'^. 36, lines 1 1-12), cf. Gardiner, 
Egypt of the Pharaohs, p. 314. 

Peety The Great Tomb-Robberies, Vol. II, Pis. 
XIX-XXI. 

Ibid,, I, 115. 

Peet, ibid., p. 116, has correctly introduced the 
prosopographical evidence of Papyrus BM 10068, 
verso 2-8, dated to a Year 12, in an effort to establish 
the date of BM 10053, verso. Feet’s contention, ibid., 
p. 86, that BM 10068, verso 2-8, is to be assigned to 
Year 12 of the Renaissance or later cannot be correct. 
The Year 12 is certainly that of Ramesses XI. That 
BM 10063, verso, should predate BM 10068, verso 2-8, 
by several years is indicated by the rise of Amenkhau, 
the son of Bakenptah, from the status of ^^?u&-priest 
in BM 10063, verso 1, 11, to the rank of god’s father 
in BM 10068, verso 5, 28. He and certain others 
survived the charges made in Year 9. 
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made upon the Ramessenm and Medinet Habu by the scribe of the Ramessenm and wab^ 
priests of Medinet Habn. The palanquin of King Thntmose I had been removed and 
stripped of its gold at mid-day ! The priests and officials directly responsible for the 
maintenance and protection of these two important temples were clearly impotent to 
control the ravaging of sacred shrines and probably for the most part sanctioned what 
was taking place. In opposition to such pillaging stood the High Priest of Amon. 

: Unfortunately the opening lines of this verso text are lost or fragmentary, but in line 
two there appears the name Panehsi. The occurrence of this name at the beginning of 
the document suggests that its bearer w’-as a man of some importance in connection with 
the investigation, and Panehsi, the Viceroy of Kush, seems a likely possibility. Here we 
can only theorize that he and his forces took action against the thieving priests, who 
subsequently were brought to trial. Whether this assumed activity on the part of 
Panehsi was closely connected with the seizure of Medinet Habu is not ascertainable, but 
if it w’^as, a date somewhat before Year 9 of Harnesses XI might be suggested for the 
suppression of Amenhotep. 

Many historians still maintain the view that in the course of the Twentieth Dynasty the 
growing power of the family of Ramessesnakhte constituted a threat to the king’s 
position, and they adduce as their major piece of evidence the Karnak scenes of the 
rewarding of Amenhotep in the presence of Harnesses IX, wffiich appear to renounce the 
traditional canon of hierarchic proportionment in the case of the king and high priest. 
In 1929 Piotrovskij attempted to remove this prop by explaining that Harnesses IX 
appears the same size as Amenhotep because the depiction is that of a royal statue and 
not the king himself. Howuver, I am unable to share Federn’s^^ confidence that Piotrov- 
skij entirely proved his case that, because the figure of Ramesses IX is shown standing 
on a pedestal, it must be his statue facing the high priest. Since there are examples of the 
living king shown standing on a pedestal,®® we must reckon with the possibility that in 
the Karnak scenes both the pharaoh and high priest are to be understood as living 
individuals. 

In order to assess the value of these Karnak scenes as evidence for the exalted status 
of the high priest and the diminution of the king’s divinity, some consideration of their 
location within the Karnak complex is required. As mentioned above, n. 14, the eastern 
doorway and windows of Thutmose Ill’s peripteral shrine wure closed with blocks of 
stone, now removed, upon which the remainder of the scene and text of our inscription 
were carved. One explanation for this blocking is that, when Amenhotep renovated the 
high priest’s dwelling, located on the west side of the sacred lake,®® he enlarged it to the 
north and actually utilized this wall as part of his house. In fact, Maspero®'^ and 
Lefebvre,®® citing Maspero, suggested that the wall of this shrine as well as the adjoining 
wall, on which Amenhotep’s famous reliefs are carved, formed part of the high priest’s 
dwelling along with mud-brick structures now lost. Had these scenes been carved on 


“Das iCarnak*Relief des Hohenpri esters Amen- 
hotpe,” Comptes rendus de VAcadimie des Sciences de 
1929, pp. 115-19. 

^^Ohronique d'^gypte, XXXIV (1959), 214; this 
reference I owe to Professor Simpson. 

E.g., The Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Babut 
Vol. I, Pis. 29, 42; Vol. II, Pis. 75, 96. Although in his 
discussion PiotrovskiJ does not include represen- 
tations of the king kneeling on a pedestal, I doubt 


that they are entirely irrelevant to the problem. 
In such scenes as ibid., Vol. VII, Pis. 571-86, where 
the king kneels on a pedestal while offering to a god, 
I do not believe that a royal statue is intended, 

®® Gf. Nims, Thebes of the Pharaohs, p. 102; 
Lefebvre, Histoire, pp. 187-88. 

®'^ Op. cit.y pp. 670-71. 

®® Lefebvre, Histoire, p. 150. 
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some other more prominent wall of the Karnak temple,®® there might be some basis for 
considering Amenhotep presumptuous in his relation to; Ramesses IX,: but with their 
incorporation in the fabric of the high priest's mansion, they do not protest too much.®® 

What evidence there is in our inscription does not support the notion that Amenhotep 
had regarded himself as being on an equal footing with the king. In line 5 the high priest 
states, ‘^Again His Majesty heard my plea,” and the normal interpretation would be 
that the suppliant high priest was in an inferior relationship to the king, who according 
to my understanding of this part of the text was Ramesses IX. Later on in the inscription 
the record of the high priest’s appeal to pharaoh, his lord (Ramesses XI according to my 
interpretation), would be difficult to explain if the latter did not command proper de- 
ference on the part of his inferior. If Ramesses XI had been involved in curtailing the 
ambitions of the high priest, why should Amenhotep have taken the trouble to record 
the fact that he made an appeal to the king or refer to pharaoh as his lord ? 

Until additional evidence is forthcoming, discussions regarding the suppression of 
Amenhotep will remain to a large extent speculative. What I do believe is that this 
event had little to do with any supposed rivalry between the high priest and pharaoh, 
which I would suggest has been unduly emphasized by many on the basis of the tenuous 
evidence of the famous rewarding scenes of Amenhotep at Karnak. However wealthy 
and influential the Ramessesnakhte family may have become in the course of the 
Twentieth Dynasty, this does not necessarily lead to the conclusion that Pharaoh’s 
dominant position was threatened in a conflict between church and state. On the other 
hand, Herihor’s ultimate assumption of kingship, as revealed in the Khonsu temple and 
in an inscription in the Great Hypostyle Hall at Karnak,®^ marks a clear break with 
established tradition and reflects the existence of a power struggle, which may have arisen 
not because Herihor w^as high priest but because of his ambitions as a military leader. 


In the doorway leading from the court north of 
the eighth pylon to the area west of the sacred lake 
there is a scene in which Amenhotep offers the bouquet 
of Montu to Ramesses IX with both priest and king 
depicted on the same scale, cf. L.D., Ill, 237, e, and 
Lefebvre, InscriptionSf pp. 47-51. The proximity of 
this scene to the high priest’s dwelling should also be 
emphasized here. 

Seele, The Tomb of Tjanefer at Thebes (“OIP,” 
Vol. LXXXVI), p, 7, n. 58, refers to a fragment from 
the tomb, PI. 29, C, in which the king and Tjanefer 
must have been depicted at about the same scale; 
and in two scenes in the Great Hypostyle Hall at 
Karnak, cf. Seele, The Coregency of Ramses II with 
Seti I and the Date of the Great Hypostyle Hall at 
Karnak (“SAOC,” No. 19), p, 24, fig. 8, and p. 69, 
fig. 22, the king acting as high priest (Seti I in one 
case, Ramesses II in the other) is approximately the 
same size as the other priests bearing the bark of 
Amon. To what extent deducing relative rank 


merely on the basis of proportion in Egyptian art 
may be misleading can be illustrated in the case of 
two triumphal scenes of Seti I on the north wall of 
the Hypostyle Hall at Karnak, cf. Wreszinski, Atlas 
zur altaegyptischen KuUurgeschichte, Part II, PI. 53a, 
where the pharaoh is represented on a considerably 
larger scale than Amon-Re, who hands him the 
scimitar. I doubt whether any Egyptologist would 
deduce from this that the king was superior to his 
father Amon-Re, who according to the accompanying 
inscriptions had provided his son with the wherewithal 
to subdue Egypt’s enemies. Since proportiormient of 
figures in Egyptian art may be conditioned by factors 
other than the relative status of individuals and gods 
in the minds of men responsible for designing a scene, 
it would seem that more caution is required in de- 
ducing Amonhotep’s audacity from scenes in which he 
appears equal to the king in size. 

Cf. Barguet, op, cit,, p. 60, 



THE PRESENT STATUS OF MANDAEAN STUDIES 


SDWIN M. YAMAVGHI, Rutgers University 

Th. following quotations from Braun, Albright, and Gordon indicate the 
significance of Mandaean studies for the study of Gnosticism and of early Christianity in 
our day: 

On se souvient de la fameuse ‘‘fievre mandeene” qui sevit apres la premiere guerre mon- 
diale. Aux yeiix de savants aussi qualifies que i’etaient R. Reitzenstein, R. Bultmann, W. 
Bauer, le mandeisme paraissait fournir la clef des origines chretiermes et singulierement du 
quatrieme ISvangile. Aujoiird’hui, le mandeisme est en pleine crise, bien que, suivant la 
remarque de H. C. Puech, il demeure un “probleme ouvert.”^ 

While nothing in Mandaean literature can be directly employed to demonstrate the 
existence of a given conception in the first century A.D* or earlier, Mandaean names, ideas, 
and practices which can be proved to go back to pre-Christian paganism often possess excep- 
tional value for the historian of Christian and Gnostic beginnings.^ 

The day is not far off when Mandaean studies will again be in the limelight because of their 
bearing on early Christianity.® 

Some thirty-five years ago Mandaean studies were in vogue and occupied the attention 
of New Testament scholars, much as the Dead Sea Scrolls are doing so today. In 1927, 
for example, there were twenty-three articles or books published on the subject, in 1928 
twenty-nine titles, in 1929 twenty-one titles, and in 1930 twenty-five titles. Then 
Mandaean studies suffered a decline in the 1930’s and 1940’s. In the 1950’s and 1960's 
there have been signs of renewed interest, mainly in Europe. With the exception of 
Burkitt, Kraeling, and Gordon, Americans have done little for Mandaean scholarship. 

In the earlier period of interest, exaggerated claims for the bearing of the Mandaeans 
on the New Testament and on Christianity were made. Today together with the Coptic 
Gnostic codices from Chenoboskion the Mandaean texts can give us an insight into the 
evolution of Gnosticism. They are of considerably less value for the interpretation of 
the New Testament itself. 

The Mandaeans are a remarkable remnant of a religious community that now lives in 
southern Iraq and Iran near the Tigris and the Euphrates Rivers. When their existence 
first became known to Europe in the sixteenth century, the Mandaean community 
numbered about 15,000. In 1875 there were about 4,000. Today there are still a few 
thousand left, not only in lower Iraq and Iran but also in cities in other areas of these 
countries. However, with the advent of modern education, the young people are being 
weaned from their ancient way of life. The priesthood, which carries little prestige for 
these young men, is in danger of extinction. The older Mandaean men are noted as 
silversmiths. 

^ F. M. Braun, “Le Mandeisme ©t la sect© ©s- ® C. H. Gordon in a review of E. S. Drower, Th& 

s^nienne d© Qiimran,” L^Ancien Testament et V Orient Haran Gatoaita and the baptism of Hibil Ziwa, 

(Louvain: Publications Universitaires, 1957), p. 193. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1956), p. 102, 
From the Stone Age to Christianity 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1967), 
pp. 366-67. 
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Wliat is most remarkable about the group is their religion, which is syncretistio, 
gnostic, and baptistic. Their religious and magical texts are written in their sacred 
language — Mandaic — an eastern Aramaic dialect akin to the Aramaic dialect used in 
the Babylonian Talmud. Their religious texts, written on manuscripts dating from 
medieval times, were probably composed in the early Islamic period and no doubt con- 
tain material from an even earlier, possibly pre-Christian era. The oldest known 
Mandaic text is a lead amulet from a.d. 400. Aside from this the earliest Mandaic 
texts are magic bowls from the Sasanian era, about a.d. 600. 

The Mandaeans were known to Arabic writers as as^Sdbia, Sabaeans, from the root 
s¥, “to baptize, to immerse.” They are mentioned in the Qur'an in Surahs 2, 5, and 22; 
in Surah 22:17 we read: ''Lo! those who believe (this Revelation), and those who are 
Jews, and the Sabaeans and the Christians and the Magians and the idolaters — Lo! 
Allah will decide between them on the Bay of Resurrection.” Together with the Jews 
and the Christians, the Sabaeans were accorded a privileged status as “people of the 
Book” by the Muslims. 

The first reference to the Mandaeans in European literature is found in a work dated 
1560. In 1652 Ignatius a Jesu, a Catholic missionary, brought back the first Mandaean 
manuscript to Europe. He called the Mandaeans “Christiani S. Joannis Baptistae” under 
the mistaken notion that they were similar to the disciples of John the Baptist at 
Ephesus mentioned in Acts, chapter 19, because they venerated John. 

In actuality, the Mandaeans are not simply heretical Christians, but are anti-Christian. 
They regard Jesus as a false prophet, mesiha daggala, who is also Nbu, i.e. Nebo-Hermes 
or the planet Mercury. They consider the Holy Spirit, Ruha d Qudia, as the mother of 
Jesus and an evil female demon, identified with Blibat or the planet Venus. 

Travelers brought back to Europe reports of the Mandaeans in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. There were fifty-two references to the Mandaeans in the seven- 
teenth century, and seventy-four references in the eighteenth century.^ The erroneous 
identification by Ignatius was perpetuated by Norberg, who gave a great impetus to 
Mandaean studies by transliterating the important text, the Ginza, into Syriac in 1816. 
In 1867 Petermann’s in the original script superseded Norberg’s edition. That 

same year Euting published another text, the Qolasta, 

In 1867 Noldeke had identified Mandaic as an eastern Aramaic dialect.® Then in 1875 
he produced his definitive Manddische Qrammatih, This fundamental work was re- 
printed in 1964 by the Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft in Barmstadt, Germany. In 
1889 Brandt wrote the important study. Die maifiddische Religion, It was Lidzbarski who 
put Mandaean studies on a much firmer footing by producing critical editions of the 
major texts together with translations: Das J ohannesbuch in 1905, Ginza in 1925, and 
Manddische Liturgien in 1925. The latter was reprinted in 1962 by the Weidmannsche 
Veirlagsbuchhandlung in Berlin. 

In 1919 Reitzenstein, the famous proponent of the Religionsgeschichte School, 
created a stir by explaining the Gospel of John in terms of Mandaean parallels. He was 
seconded in this by Rudolf Bultmann in a notable article, “Bie Bedeutung der neuer- 
schlossenen mandaischen und manichaischen Quellen fur das Verstandnis des Johannes- 
es. A. Paiiis, Essox/ on jWondaean 6 Theodor Noldeke, Ueber die Mundart der 

1560-1930 (London: Oxford University Press, 1933). ilf andder (Gottingen: Dieterichschen Buchhandlung, 

■ - 1862 ). , 
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evangeliums/’ Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXIV (1925), 100-146. 
This view found so much favor that Pallis writing in 1933 could say, “New Testament 
research, particularly as regards the Johannean writings, has been carried OU' entirely 
under the banner of Mandaean religion.”® Writers on the Gospel of John or on the 
origins of Christianity, such as Gressmann, Loisy, Bauer, Lohmeyer, Jeremias, Goguel, 
and Taylor took up these views. There were those such as Lietzmann, Burkitt, and 
Lagrange who reacted against such theories. Then the publication of the Manichaean 
fragments in the 1930’s reduced the enthusiasm for the primacy of Mandaeanism over 
Manichaeanism. 

It was in the 1930’s that Lady Ethel Stefana Brower, the outstanding authority on the 
Mandaeans today, began her work. She has the unique merit of having befriended the 
Mandaeans and of having lived with them. She is the only outsider whom they have 
honored with a “Soul-Book.” From her first-hand observations she wTote the classic 
The Mandaeans of If aq and Iran, published in 1937, and reprinted in 1962 by E. J. Brill, 
in Leiden, The Netherlands. By her assiduous efforts, she has been able to purchase all 
the major Mandaean manuscripts except two. She wrote in 1953: 

I think that I reached what is vulgarly knovui as “the bottom of the bag’" except for two 
scrolls, both ritual, preserved as an heirloom by an aged man in South Persia. He is of priestly 
birth and refuses either to sell or to allow them to be photographed.'^ 

She has donated these manuscripts as the Brower Collection to the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. Lady Brower has published numerous texts, among which are the following, 
listed in chronological order: Diwan Ahatur, or Progress Through the Purgatories (Rome: 
Biblioteca Apostolica, 1950); Sarh d Qahin d Sislam Rba (Rome: Pontificio Istituto 
Biblico, 1950); Haran Gawaita and Masbuta d-HibiUZiwa (Rome: Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, 1953); The Canonical Prayerbook of the Mandaeans (Leiden: E. J. BriU, 1959); 
Alf Trisar Suialia: A Thousand and Twelve Questions (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1960); 
The Coronation of the Great Sislam (Leiden: E. J. BriU, 1962); A Pair of Na§oraean 
Commentaries (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1963), In addition to The Book of the Zodiac (London: 
Oriental Translation Fund of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1949), she has published a 
number of other magical texts as articles in various Journals. In Water into Wine (London: 
John Murray, 1956) she compares the Mandaean ritual meal with that of the Parsees 
and of the various branches of eastern Christianity. In The Secret Adam (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1960) she sets forth a study of Mandaean “gnosis.” Her most recent 
major work was A Mandate Dictionary in collaboration with R. Macuch, published in 
1963 by the Oxford University Press. AU this and more from a woman who celebrated 
her eightieth birthday some years ago! 

Buring the 1940’s there was a dearth of studies on the Mandaeans, since much of the 
interest had been and still is centered in Germany . For example, of one hundred and 
forty-two titles since 1930 listed by Rudolph (see below), sixty-six are in German, twenty- 
four are in English — ^largely the works of Lady Brower — fifteen in French, nine in 
Italian, and eighteen by Scandinavian scholars, many of whom have written in English. 
There is a conspicuous lack of any recent American articles, with the exception of those 
by Cyrus Gordon. 

® Pallis, ojp. c^«., p. 66. E. S. Brower, “Mandaean Bibliography,” 

Journal of the Moyal Asiatic Society (1953), p. 34. 
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Scandinavian scholars have shown a lively interest in Mandaean studies after the 
Second World War. We have the studies of Waldemar Sundberg of Lund, Sweden, and 
of Eric Segelberg, Torgny Save- Soderbergh, and Geo Widengren from Uppsala, Sweden. 
The latter has been working on a series called The King and Saviour: Studies in Mani- 
chaean, Mandaean and Syriac- Gnostic Religion, seeking to establish common motifs in 
the ancient Kear East. Save- Soderbergh’s work, Studies in the Coptic Manichman 
Psalmbook (Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons, 1949), has now shown that Manichaeanism 
borrowed from Mandaeanism, and that the latter must therefore have existed prior to 
the former, i.e. at least in the third century a.d. 

The Italian studies, published in the fifties, have come from the pen of Giuseppe 
Furlani and deal with specific themes, for example, 'T Pianeti e lo Zodiaco nello religione 
del Mandei,” Memorie delV Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, II (1950), 119-87, and “I 
significati di mandea raza-misterio, segreto,” in the same journal, VII (1956-1957), 
447-510. 

Of the numerous German studies, the most comprehensive has been that by Kurt 
Rudolph, Die Mandder (2 vols.; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1960-1961). 
He expanded his doctoral dissertation of about 200 pages, presented at Leipzig in 1956, 
to two volumes of about 800 pages. The first volume deals with the problems of chronol- 
ogy and origin, and the second volume with rites and practices. 

As to the question of the ultimate origin of the Mandaeans, the consensus of opinion 
today favors the theory of a western or Palestinian origin. A number of scholars such as 
Brandt, Anz, Kessler, and Zimmern had championed an eastern or Babylonian home 
for the Mandaeans. The biblical elements were attributed by Loisy and Burkitt to late 
contacts with Syrian Christianity. They were opposed by Lidzbarski, Wellhausen, 
Bousset, and Thomas, who preferred a western origin. The latter linked the Mandaeans 
with the Elchasaites, a baptistic sect that flourished in the second century a.d. in 
Palestine.® 

In 1953 Lady Drower published the Hamn Qawaita, which comments on the emigra- 
tion of the Mandaeans from Palestine to Mesopotamia as follows: 

... and Haran Gawaita receiveth him and that city in which there were Nasoraeans, 
because there was no road for the Jewish rulers. Over them was King Ardban. And sixty 
thousand Na^oraeans abandoned the Sign of the Seven and entered the Median hills, a place 
where we were free from domination by all other races. , . . And they loved the Lord, that is, 
Adonai, until in the House of Israel there was created something which was not placed in 
the womb of Mary, a daughter of Moses. It was hidden in her womb for nine months and be- 
witched her until the nine months were fulfilled and she was in labour and brought forth a 
messiah. . , . And he took to himself a people and was called by the name of the False Messiah. 
And he perverted them all and made them like himself who perverted words of life and 
changed them into darkness and even perverted those accounted Mine. And he overturned 
all the rites. And he and his brother dwell on Mount Sinai, and he joineth all races to him, 
and perverteth and Joineth to himself a people, and they are called Christians.® 

Now there were five Parthian kings named Artabanus: I, 216-191 b.c,; II, ca. 128—24 
B.C.; III, 12 B.c.-ca. A.D. 38; IV, A.D. 80-81; V, ca. a.d. 213-27. Macuch believes that it 

® Joseph Thomas, Le mouvement baptiste en ®E. S. Drower, Haran Gawaita and Masbuta d~ 

Palestine et Syria (Gembloux: J. Duculot, 1935). Hibil-Ziwa (Rome: Biblioteca Apostolica Vatioana, 

1953), pp. 3-4. 
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was in the last years of Artahanus III after the death of Jesus, that the Mandaeans 
emigrated from JudeaJ^ He notes that this had been anticipated by JSF. C. Debevoise in 
1938 in his A Political History of PartUa, when he wrote, “Perhaps it was Artabanus III 
who brought the Mandaeans to the country of the Two Rivers” (p. 157). As a further 
confirmation of this date he cites the Elymean inscriptions from Tang-i-Sarvak between 
Ears and Khuzestan in Persia, deciphered and pubhshed by Henning in Asia Minor, II 
(1952), 151-78. These show resemblances to the Mandaic letters and probably come from 
the second century a.d. Lidzbarski had earlier interpreted coins from Characene in south 
Babylonia as an indication that the Mandaeans w^ere there by a.d. 150. 

Segelberg draws a similar conclusion as to the western origin of the Mandaeans from 
his study of the Mandaean ritual of baptism. He says, “When it has been possible to 
compare the structure of a Gnostic rite with that of the Mandaean one, the Gnostic 
tradition has appeared as closely connected with the 'Western’ Christian type.”^i 
According to Segelberg the original Mandaean rite probably did not have either unction 
or meal. The present rite did not develop earlier than the early Arabic times. On the 
other hand, the rite of immersion probably harks back to baptistic traditions current in 
the Jordan River Valley in the first century b.c. — traditions that reflected both Jewish 
and pagan elements. The rite of baptism may have been unchanged until after a.d. 400. 
In the east unction and the meal were added under the influence of various Gnostic, 
Christian, and Parsee traditions. 

Rudolph’s conclusions are again similar. According to him, the present form of 
Mandaeism is a result of the long settlement of the Mandaeans in Mesopotamia after 
emigration from the west. It consists of a mixture of: (a) Iranian materials in the cult, 
(b) late Babylonian elements in magic and astrology, and (c) some Syrian Christian 
elements.^® But an earlier layer, especially in the hymns, has affinities with the early 
Syrian Gnosticism and may extend back to a pre-Christian era. The Mandaeans must 
have left Palestine by the second century a.d. for they are already in the east by the 
third century, and form one of the roots of Manichaeism. 

More recently Braun has attempted to trace the Mandaeans to the Essenes from 
Qumran.^^ He notes the following similarities: the substitution of immersions and 
lustrations for bloody sacrifices; the doctrine of the soul imprisoned in the body; the use 
of white vestments; the confession of sins by the initiates who receive baptism “presque 
dans les memes termes”; the conflict between good and bad angels and the relation of 
men to this conflict ; the conjunction of fire and darkness as a punishment for the wicked. 
According to his hypothesis the Essenes were separated from the Temple, and were 
therefore exposed to outside influences, such as Alexandrian mysticism. This would have 
been even more true after they had left Palestine. Their latent dualism and doctrine of 
the soul inclined them to look favorably upon gnostic ideas. The transformations by 


which the Mandaeans seemed to have passed through their stages of history seem to have 
involved a progressive substitution of gnostic dualism for Jewish monotheism, 

I would have a number of reservations about Braun’s analysis. In the first place, 


E. Maouch, “Alter und Heimat des Mandaismus 
nach neuerschlossenen Queilen,” Theologische lAt&ra^ 
LXXXII ( 1957), 401-408. 

Eric Segelberg, Masbutd; Studies in the Bitual 
>/ the Mandaean Baptism (Uppsala: Almqvist and 
Wiksells Boktryckeri, 1958), pp. 182 ff. 


Cf. E. S. Drower, Water into Wine (London: 
John Murray, 1956). 

Kurt Rudolph, Die Mandder (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeek und Ruprecht, 1960), I, 252 ff. 

Braun, op. cit. 
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although differences are mentioned they are probably to be taken more seriously than 
they ared® It is to be doubted that the Qumran community “substituted’’ immersion 
for bloody sacrifices. They probably did not object to sacrifice as such but to the wicked- 
ness of those in Jerusalem who were then in charge of the sacrifices.^® Then, too, immer- 
sion has quite a different significance for the two groups. For the Mandaean baptism is 
a necessary rite to prepare his soul for the heavenly journey after death. Moreover, the 
Mandaean regards water not just as the symbol of life, but in a magical sense as life 
itself. This was not true of the Sectarian from Qumran.^^ The Mandaean had to be 
baptized in running water, whereas the latter was immersed in one of the many stepped 
cisterns found at Khirbet Qumran.^® In addition to the two armies of good and bad 
angels, the Mandaeans have a number of subsidiary divinities, which are unknown in the 
monotheistic Qumran community.^® 

It is true that the Essene rejection of marriage was probably based more on the 
pragmatic needs of a contemplative life as in the case of Epictetus, the Stoic philosopher, 
than it was on a philosophic opposition to sex as in the case of Saturninus (a.d. 117-38). 
the Gnostic, who taught that Christ had come from heaven to “destroy the works of the 
female.” Their celibacy nonetheless forms a distinct contrast to the Mandaean emphasis 
upon marriage. The Mandaeans say: “If a man has no wife, there will be no Paradise 
for him hereafter and no Paradise on earth.” “If woman had not been created there 
would be no sun and no moon, no cultivation and no fire.” 


An anthropological reservation about the western origin of the Mandaeans should be 
noted. Henry Field concluded from the results of a survey that “a definite number of 
the Subba (the Mandaeans) can be classified as members of the Iranian Plateau race.” ^^ 
This is significant in the light of the high degree of inbreeding in such a zealous religious 
community. He adds, however, that they are not all members of one stock. 

The magical texts, which are the earliest Mandaic texts we have, deserve separate 
consideration. The magic bowls are of the same type as the bowl texts written in Aramaic 
and in Syriac, which come from the same general area— Mesopotamia and Iran — ^from 
about A.D. 600. The Aramaic bowl texts together with similar Syriac and Mandaic texts 
published up to 1913 have been discussed by James Montgomery in his definitive 


Qf_ Zedcla, “li carattere Giiostico e Giudaico 
deir errore colossese nella luce dei manoscritti del Mar 
Morto,” Bivista Biblica, V (1957), 31-56, who 
attempts to derive the Colossian heresy of the New 
Testament from the Dead Sea community. In an 
article “Qumran and Colosse,” Bibliotheca Sacral 
CXXI (1964), 141-52, the writer has tried to evaluate 
not only the similarities but also the differences of 
the two groups. 

There have been found at Qumran “meticulous 
burials of animal bones which may possibly indicate 
an independent sacrifice,” according to Frank Moore 
Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1961), p. 102. 

The Sectarians did not believe that the water 
itself had an inherent power to cleanse. In the 
Manual of Discipline 3:4-5, we read of the hypocrite, 
“He shall not be absolved by atonement, nor purified 
by lustral waters, nor sanctified by seas and rivers, 
nor cleansed by all the waters of washing,” A. 
Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran 
(Cleveland: The World Pub. Co., 1962), pp. 76-77. 


On Mandaean baptism see E. S. Drower, The 
Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1962), chap. 7. 

It is not correct to speak of the prominence of 
angels in the Mandaean religion. They are prominent 
only in the magical texts. 

Philo wrote of the Essenes: “Indeed, no 
Essaean takes a woman because women are selfish, 
excessively jealous, skilful in ensnaring the morals of 
a spouse and in seducing him by endless charms. . . . 
The husband, bound by his wife’s spells, or anxious 
for his children from natural necessity, is no more the 
same towards the others, but unknown to himself he 
becomes a different man, a slave instead of a free- 
man.” Cited by Dupont-Sommer, op, ciL, pp. 25-26. 
Cross suggests that their celibacy was motivated by 
eschatological considerations, (Cf. I Cor., chap. 7.) 

21 Drower, The Mandaeans of Iraq, p. 59. 

22 Henry Field, The Anthropology of Iraq (Chicago: 
Field Museum of Natural History, 1949), Part 1, No. 
2, p. 310. 
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Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur (Philadelphia: University Museum, 1913). 
Franz Rosenthal in Die aramdistische Forschung seit Theo. Noldeke's VeroffentUchungen 
(Leiden: E. J.'Brill, 1939) discusses the magic bowl texts published up to 1939. Since the 
1930’s the major scholar in the field of Aramaic and Mandaic magic bowl texts has been 
Cyrus Gordon.^^ 

The first Mandaic bowl inscription was published by Pognon, the French consul at 
Baghdad, in 1892.^^ The bowl came from Bismaya, south of Nippur in Iraq. Then in 
1898-1899 Pognon published thirty-one more Mandaic texts in Inscriptions mandaites 
des coupes de Khouabir (Paris: H. Welter, 1898-1899). As an appendix in this work 
Pognon added the account of the Mandaeans by Theodore bar Koni {ca. a.d. 800) in 
Syriac^ — the earliest extended account we have of the Mandaeans. In addition to the 
thirty-two texts edited by Pognon, twenty other texts have been published by Lidz- 
barski, Montgomery, Driver, and Gordon, with the latter accounting for ten of the texts.^® 

The earliest of the Mandaic texts is the lead amulet published by Lidzbarski in 1909.^® 
The text had been inscribed on a narrow and thin lead sheet with a nail. The strip was 
roUed up and worn in a container. Lady Drower thinks that such lead strips were im- 
mersed in water, which would then be drunk.^”^ The long text of 278 lines is exceedingly 
interesting. Because of orthographic considerations, Lidzbarski dated this text to 
A.D. 400. In addition to the amulet and the bowls, the Mandaeans have other types of 
magical charms, notably phylacteries. These, however, are of a later date. 

The earliest magical texts reveal the amalgamation of contributions from many 
cultures. The Mesopotamian element is prominent. The dialogue formula in the lead 
amulet is without doubt based on the Marduk-Ea formula of Sumerian magic.^® The list 
of cursers, which includes father and mother, brother and sister, etc., is based on Ak- 
kadian prototypes. The comprehensive list of baleful spirits is also structured after 
similar lists in Akkadian incantations, with many of the evil spirits descended directly 
from Babylonian protot 3 pes. First and foremost are the 'liliths*' who are the lineal 
descendents of the female night-spirits who mate with men at night and torment 
women and human progeny. The planetary deities, outlawed in the official Mandaean 
texts, are invoked in Mandaean magic. 

In spite of their antipathy to the Jews, the Mandaeans are indebted to them for a 
number of elements in their magic. Adonai appears as the king of the demons. The many 
names of the angels, so prominent in these texts, are based on Jewdsh prototypes. As 
Lidzbarski pointed out, at a later age and in the official religion it is the Mandaean 

William Rossell, a stiadent of Gordon’s, pub- ®’^E. S. Drower, “A Mandaean Bibliography,” 

lished A Handbook of Aramaic Magical Texts (King- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1953), p. 38. 
wood, N.J.: Shelton College, 1953). This work Qf similar passages in other Mandaean texts 

contains a grammar, fourteen of Montgomery’s texts, Walter Baumgartner notes: “Auf den Diwanen, 
sixteen of Gordon’s texts, and a glossary that is drawn Zaubertexten in Streifenform, kommt es after vor, 
from other Aramaic texts as well, dass Hibil Ziwa seinen Vater um Rat fragt, was er tun 

Henri Pognon, “line incantation contre les solle, und dieser ihm dann Anweisung gibt, oder dass 
g5nies malfaisants en mandaite,” de la ein anderer Lichtgeist einen hoheren um Auskunft 

Sociiti de LinguistiquCt 193—234, bittet . . , das erinnert stark an das ahnlich ver- 

25 For a comprehensive collection of the fifty -two laufende Zwiegesprach zwischen Marduk und Ea in 

Mandaic texts, translations, a grammar, and glossary babylonischen Beschworungstexten. “Zur Mandaer- 
see the writer’s unpublished dissertation, “Mandaean frage,” Hebrew Union College Annual, XXIII {1950- 
Incantation Texts” (Ph.D. dissertation, Brandeis 1951), 64. Of. A. Falkenstein, Die Haupttypen der 
XJniversity, 1964). sumerischen Beachwbrung (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 

26 Mark Lidzbarski, “Ein mandaisches Amulett,” 1931). 

Morilegium ou recueil de travaux dCirudition didi4s a 

Af. Fo^iie (Paris: 1909), pp. 349-73, 
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IJthras, beneficent semi-divinities, which are prominent and not the angels.^^ It is note- 
worthy that in contrast to the Aramaic bowl texts no Scriptures are quoted in the 
Mandaic texts, although the words ‘^Amen’’ and ‘^Selah” occur. The names of three 
important Uthras are based on the names of three biblical characters: Hibil after Abel, 
Anosh after Enosh, and Shitil after Seth. The legal terminology of the Jewish Get or 
divorce document has been adopted as one of the magical formulae. 

Christian influence in the bowl texts seems to be negligible. Apart from the name of 
the parent of one of the clients, Sebre-le-Yeso, “His-Hope-Is- Jesus,” neither Jesus nor 
John the Baptist appears in these texts. In later magical texts Jesus, who is ordinarily 
considered the False Messiah, is invoked for healing. Lady Brower points out that in 
the earlier Mandaean writings most of the polemic was directed against the Jews and 
not the Christians.^® When the polemic is fully developed against Jesus, it is evident 
from the accusations that the charges were those made against the Nestorian Church 
and not against the early Christian Church. In a passage in Das Johannesbuch 103, cited 
by Lady Browser, Jesus comes to John to be baptized: 

John (Yahia) answers: “Jesu-messiah in Jerusalem, thou hast lied to the Jews and hast 
deceived men and priests!” and accuses Jesus of ascetism, monasticism, celibacy, and 
breaking the Sabbath.®^ 

It is striking that such figures as Abraxas, Hermes, Metatron, and other prominent 
figures of Egypto- Hellenistic Gnosticism appear in the Aramaic bowl texts but not in 
the Mandaic, since the Mandaean religion is itself Gnostic. On the other hand, Mandaean 
figures appear occasionally in the Aramaic and Syriac bowl texts. 

With the decipherment of Linear A as Semitic by Cyrus Gordon a new Minoan element 
has been added to the Mandaean problem.®^ Linear A is a script that was used on Crete 
from about 1850 b.c. to 1450 b.c. A magic bowl from Knossos is inscribed in Linear A, 
beginning spirally from the center as is the case in most of the Aramaic and Mandaic 
bowls. Like them it contains the picture of a lilith in the center. The word for lilith also 
appears on the opening line.®^ In a text on a libation tablet from Palaikastro in Crete 

we have the following inscription in Linear A: re ya-sa-lsa^ra-mu ] ki4e4e-pi ki-re- 

ya4u, which means, ‘'To Yasaslam, that the city may thrive.”®^ Yasaslam appears on 
six of the eighteen inscribed cult objects in Linear A and is to be associated with the 
Mandaean Sislam. 

Another link with the Mediterranean may be the word Jordan, which plays a promi- 
nent role in Mandaean religion. Scholars have generally assumed that this is a reminis- 
cence of the Jordan Elver in Palestine. In the cosmological accounts the Jordan is 

Mark Lidzbarski, “Uthra und Malakha,” Historyt LXXII (1963), 22—31. Cf. also John F. 

Orientalische Studien, Theodor Noldeke zum siebzigsten Priest, “op/ciot in the Iliad and Consideration of a 

S'ewdwei (Giessen: A. Topeimann, 1906), I, Recent Theory,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 

537-45. yXTTT (1964), 48-56; Michael C. Astour, “Second 

E. S. Drower, “Mandean Polemic,” Bulletin of Millennium B.C. Cypriot and Cretan Onomastica 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, XXV Reconsidered,” Journal of the American Oriental 
(1962), 441. Society, liKNJAlY (1964), 240-54. 

Ibid,, p. 442. For the inscriptions see W. C. Brice, Inscrip- 

See the following articles by C- H. Gordon: tions in the JMinoan Jjinear Script of Class A (Oxford: 

“Minoica” and “Eteocretan,” Journal of Near The Society of Antiquaries, 1961). For a summary of 

Eastern Studies, XXI (1962), 207-14; “Toward a Gordon’s paper on the Knossos bowl see the American 

Grammar of Minoan,” OrientaliaN.S. XXXII (1963), Journal of Archaeology, LXVIII (1964), 194-95. 

292-97; “The Decipherment of Minoan,” Natwral Brice, op. ci^., PI. XVII. 
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represented as a river of white water, as ‘^the living water, the gleaming, and lustrous 
water.” The Mandaeans themselves say that this word means “river” or “flowing water” 
and has no reference to the River Jordan in Palestine.^® In this they may be more 
correct than it appears. Gordon has pointed out that the wwd Jordan ’ in the Hebrew 
Bible is not a proper noun, for it appears always with the definite article or some other 
qualifier, with but two exceptions. He notes that it may be related to the streams 
of lardanus on Crete (Odyssey 3:291-92), and lardanus in Elis on the Greek mainland 
(Iliad 7:135).^® 

Where these converging lines will lead no one can predict. Nor can one be sure how 
the links were made. But it seems evident that there are accumulating factors that call 
for an open-minded investigation of the relationship of the Mandaeans with the Essenes 
from Qumran, the Gnostics from Chenoboskion, and the Minoans from Knossos. 

3® Cyrus H. Gordon, Before the Bible (London: 
Collins, 1962), pp. 284-85. 


35 Drower, The Mandaeans of Iraq, p. xxiv. 


problems OF DATING A UNIQUE EGYPTIAN BRONZE 


N. DOBIN ISCHLONDSKT, M.D., New York 

In an article published in the Journal of Near Eastern Studies,^ I described 
a sculpture of Anubis which in its size and shape proved to he unique among the extant 
bronze figures of the jackal-god and which, because of its peculiarities, I designated as 
“Anubis X.” Evidence was also presented strongly supporting the view that the sculp- 
ture in question w^as not a specimen which by chance survived while other similar ones 
perished, but that such a sculpture was realized only once. Furthermore, it was inferred 
that this realization could hardly be a casual variant of artistic expression and that it 
was rather a deliberate, purposeful act on the part of the sculptor. 

Naturally, the problem of dating this figure and of identifying the cultural setting in 
which it came into being imposed itself. A systematic investigation that extended over 
a period of nearly five years furnished a number of significant data which should prove 
helpful in solving the above problem. These data are presented in the following pages. 

Generally speaking, three characteristics of the “Anubis X” sculpture may serve for 
purposes of dating — its general appearance, the chemical composition of the bronze alloy 
and the peculiarities in the shape of the figure. From an objective scientific viewpoint, 
not all these characteristics are of the same informative value, and not one of them per se 
can be regarded as an infallible criterion. 


I 

General appearance, in a broader sense, comprising the esthetic quality of an ancient 
art object and the particularities of style, design, and workmanship, constitutes, in 
competent hands, a very valuable if not entirely foolproof guide in dating it. The ap- 
pearance of “Anubis X” in this regard, as shown in the above cited article, displays very 
vividly and truthfully many significant features— the solemn posture of the jackal-god, 
the distinct but delicate contour lines and graceful slenderness of the animal’s body, its 
harmonious proportions, and the alert facial expression of Anubis on guard in his basic 
function of protecting the tomb against intruders. One also distinguishes the many fine 
details which the artist succeeded in bringing out and the thorough workmanship of the 
craftsman,^ To w^hat extent can these characteristics of the sculpture guide the investiga- 
tor in dating it? 

As is w^ell knowm from the extensive studies of G. Roeder, the great majority of the 
existing bronze figures produced in ancient Egypt belong to the Late Period. In his 
classical work Aegyptische Bronzewerhe, Roeder not only stresses this fact but even 
advises that, in every case of a newly encountered bronze figure, the latter should be 

^ See N. D. Ischlondsky, “A Peculiar Represen- . ^ gee pertinent details in the photographs of the 
tation of the Jackel-god, Anubis,” JNES, XXV “Anubis X” sculpture, reproduced in the above 
(January 1966), 17-26. mentioned article. 
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attributed to the Late Period, “if there are not- some special reasons agamst this. ”3 
Roeder’s advice was heeded with such zeal as to render the “Late Period” dating a 
quasi-automatic reaction on the part of many Egyptologists. This state of affairs is well 
characterized by William K. Simpson, who in a recent review of Roeder’s work 
Aegyptische Bronzefiguren, very pointedly remarks: “Unless there is a fairly obvious 
characteristic, the museum label will generally describe the bronze as 'Late Period’ or 
'Saite’, without much conviction being attached to this designation. In cases of par- 
ticularly fine workmanship there is more likelihood that the label will read 'Dynasty 
XXVI’ or 'Dynasty XXX’. The question may be raised whether, on the basis of its 
general appearance, the “Anubis X” sculpture can be attributed to any of the later 
periods of ancient Egypt’s history. The above outlined characteristic traits of the figure 
speak strongly against such dating. 

Indeed, the two most distinctive features of the Egyptian bronzes of the Late Period 
are their mediocre artistic quality and, especially, lach of individuality. The statistically 
most significant data in this respect have been furnished by Roeder. They cover 3508 
sculptures, of which 972 figures are contained in the collection of the Egyptian Depart- 
ment of the Berlin Museum, and 2536 figures in the collections of other museums, includ- 
ing 987 specimens in the Cairo Museum. Roeder states that “out of this huge number of 
bronze statuettes, only a fe^v specimens represent high quality art, many can barely be 
called 'applied art,’ and most of them belong in the realm of mass-produced handicraft.”^ 
As for the banal uniformity of the figures explored, Roeder points out that he was un- 
able to separate with certainty the bronze figures of the Ptolemaic Period within the 
huge mass of such figures belonging to the Late Period. The only difference that could 
be discerned was that the Ptolemaic figures were even cruder than those of the Saite 
Period, displaying in most cases a heavy, often clumsy, form.® 

The views of the majority of other scholars coincide with those of Roeder. Margaret 
Murray, who holds that the decay of Egyptian art had already begun shortly after the 
Twentieth D3masty, and steadily increased thereafter, estimates that ninety per cent of 
the bronze statuettes filling the museums and private collections “have no artistic merit 
whatever.”'^ W. M. Flinders Petrie is even more outspoken. Discussing the work of the 
artists of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, Petrie says that “it is rarely that any fragment of 
this work does not betray itself by its inane treatment, bad jointing of the limbs, and 
want of proportion.” Petrie judges even more severely the art of the Ptolemaic Period 
and states that in that era, “when the bad copy of a copy was the ideal,” the faults of 
the artistic realization of the Saite Period were even more apparent.® 

One may not agree fully with Petrie’s sweeping statement regarding the art of the 
Saite Period, and admit that there is a certain number of bronzes of that Period in ex- 
istence that are pleasing to the eye and well executed. However, what is always lacking 
in these figures is individuality. The latter quaHty of a creative act is incompatibie with 
an “ideal” of copying, of imitating the old patterns, to which the Saite artist was dedi- 
cated and which of necessity killed any originality of artistic expression and led to 


3 G, 'RoqSl&x, Aegyptische Bronzewerke (Hamburg 
& New York, 1937), p. 128. 

4 William K. Simpson, JKES, XXI, No. 4 (1962), 
312. 

® G. Roeder, A^gyptiscM Bronzejigurm 
1956), p. 5. 

® G. Roeder, Aegyptuche Bronzewerket p. 249. 


Margaret A. Murray, Egyptian Sculpture (London, 
1930), pp. xxii, 152, 176. Also idem. The Splendor 
That Waa Egypt, new rev. ed. (New York, 1963), p. 
262. 

® W. M. Flinders Petrie, Ancient Egypt (Chicago, 
1910), p. 21. 



-Statue of the Jackal-God Anubis in the Collection of the Fogg Museum (Courtesy of 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University) 



■Representation of Anubis in the National Art Gallery, Washington, D.C. (Courtesy of the 
Smithsonian Institution) 
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Statue of Anubls from the Tomb of Tutankhamuk 
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uniformity, monotony, and banality. This is well illustrated by the numerous character- 
less bronze statuettes of Osiris, or of Isis suckling Horus, that can be found in al mus- 
eums, private collections, and in the shops of antiquity dealers. 

If there is some difference of opinion among students of ancient Egyptian art re- 
garding the decline of that art in the Saite and Ptolemaic times, there is general agree- 
ment that it underwent a complete decay under Roman rule, when the country was 
mercilessly exploited economically and politically and debilitated spiritually. It is 
enough to think of such figures as the representation of a Roman legionary with the 
head of the Anubis jackal in military stance, or the sculpture of a cavalryman with the 
head of the Horus falcon, riding his horse in elaborate Roman harness, to become aware 
of the poor esthetic quality, even the repellent grotesqueness, of this art. 

The mediocre quality and banal appearance of the bronze statuettes belonging to the 
Late Period are to a great extent due to the special mass-production technique of cast- 
ing that became extremely popular in that era. This technique, first recognized and 
described by Boeder thirty-three years ago, had been already, as is well known, in cur- 
rent use in the Hew Kingdom but underwent an extraordinary extension in the Late 
Period and the subsequent eras, in view of the great demand for bronze statuettes to be 
placed as offerings in the temples. Thanks to this technique, the artist no longer had to 
prepare an individual wax model of the entire figure he intended to cast. Instead, he 
used w^ax models of separate parts of such a figure, say the sculpture of a sacred animal 
— head, ears, arms, legs, torso, tail — which he obtained from solid plaster forms of the 
corresponding parts.® 

Boeder estimates that every workshop possessed several dozens of such plaster molds 
which the artist was likely to need for the various types of bronze statuettes he could be 
expected to cast. The artist had only to join together the separate wax components in 
order to obtain the model of the figure as a w^hole. If and this was very often the case 
— the separate wax components did not fit well into one another, the softness of the wax 
medium made it possible for the artist, by bending or stretching one or the other com- 
ponent, to correct to some extent the incongruities and to prepare in this way a model 
that was fairly satisfactory for mass-produced merchandise. Obviously, there could not 
be any particular artistic merit or any individuality in the products of such a technique. 
What is more, the universal application of this technique was bound to affect unfavor- 
ably the sculpture of the Late Period in general. It inevitably exerted a destructive 
influence on the sculptor’s artistic sense and it demoralized his entire approach to his 
work, often developing in him a careless, even negligent, attitude. 

It is noteworthy that all the sculptures of Anubis of the Late Period which I inspected 
— ^not only figures cast in bronze but also those executed in other media — exhibited the 
same poor artistic quality, being in most cases primitive in conception and crude in 
execution. It, therefore, seemed important to determine by what specific features the 
“Anubis X” representation differed from these figures, as far as general appearance is 
concerned. Among the thirty museum specimens I was able to examine closely, there 
were fourteen figures dated either to the Late Period, including the Saite era, or to the 
Ptolemaic Period. In three instances the dating was substantiated by other evidence. 
In the following pages, these three specimens — one contained in the collection of the 
Pogg Museum (PL XI, A), one in the Smithsonian Institution (PL XI, J5), and one in 

® G. Boeder, Aegyptische Bronzewerke, pp. 188 if. 
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the Louvre (PL XII, X)— are compared with the ‘'Anubis X” sculpture (PL XII, £ 
and Fig. 1). 

Examining the photograph of the specimen in the Fogg Museum, one cannot fail to 
notice the heaviness and general clumsiness of the sculpture, the thickness of the trunk, 
the much too short and thick neck of the animal, the excessively long front paws, 
devoid of any marking of articulations between the toes and the forearm (cf. line ah in 
diagram, Fig. 1) and between the forearm and the upper arm. The separation between 
the thigh and the lower leg is very indistinct (cf. line er), and there is practically no 
delineation of the upper arm from the torso (cf. line bg). The torso is plump and heavy. 

Even more manifest is the poor quality of the specimen in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Not only is the body grotesquely long, but the hind portion of the body is on a 
considerably higher horizontal plane than the shoulder blade (point r is much higher 
than point g or even point p). The very clumsy head show^s no details, the contour line 
of the front portion of the chest (line pu) is actually vertical, the very long front paws 
are stiff and also without any detail, the position of the torso is no less false, rising in an 
almost straight ascending line from the low end of the chest to the hind part of the body 
(point c), the thighs are represented in a rough and sketchy ’way, and there are no mark- 
ings of the muscles on any part of the body. 

Of particular interest is the comparison of the Louvre specimen with the *'Anubis X” 
sculpture, since both figures are made of bronze, by the same cire^perdue technique, and 
also because the Louvre figure is dated “Saite Period/’ which is still regarded by some 
as an era of “renaissance.” Ironically, this statuette appears even more primitive in its 
conception and cruder in execution than the two previously cited specimens. Its contour 
lines are grossly distorted, the body is abnormally long, the head extremely narrow, 
while the neck is unnaturally large and thick. The front chest line bulges out, form- 
ing with the front contour of the neck an inverted S-like line (line unm). The lower 
contour of the head does not show any delineation between the muzzle and the throat. 
The front portion of the left side of the chest looks as if it w^ere fallen in. The tail is thick 
and clumsy. The entire j)osture of the animal is as ugly as it is absurd, with the front 
portion of the body strongly bent forward so that the nose is on the same vertical plane 
as the toes of the front paws. It is noteworthy that this particular specimen is the finest 
of the three bronze figures of Anubis contained in the collection of the Louvre. 

From the data expounded one may justifiably infer that, on the basis of its general 
appearance, the “Anubis X” sculpture can hardly belong to one of the later periods of 
ancient Egypt’s history. 


II ... 

The chemical analysis of an ancient Egyptian bronze sculpture is, as a rule, less in- 
formative than its general appearance. This is due to the fact that the composition of 
the bronze aUoy in ancient Egypt was extremely varied. 

As is well known, Eg3q)t did not posesss its own tin ores, wkich w^ere necessary for 
the production of bronze. The alloy was imported to Egypt from several different 
regions— Syria, Mesopotamia, the Aegean Islands. Its composition therefore displayed 
an extraordinary diversity in the proportion of tin and lead. Thus, in a bowl from Thebes, 
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attributed to the Eleventh Dynasty, the analysis revealed a lead content of 8.5 per cent 
and a tin content of 3.5 per cent (a proportion of lead to tin of 2.4 to 1),^° whereas in an 
axe attributed to the Twelfth Dynasty, the content of lead was 0.8 per cent and that of 

tin 12.1 per cent (a reversed proportion of 15.1 to 1).^^ 

Even the bronzes imported from Mesopotamia, which, to use L. Aitchison’s expression, 
“varied less wildly in their composition,” displayed a very great variety 
tions of their metallic components. In one case, for instance, the analysis revealed a 
content of tin as little as 0.1 per cent, and a content of lead of 3.3 per cenf. that is, 
U times more lead than tin, W'hile in another case a reversed relationship found— a 
tin content of 12.7 per cent and a content of lead of only 0.3 per cent, in other words, 
42 times more tin than lead. In a third instance, the content of tin proved to be 8.2 per 
cent and the amount of lead nearly the same, namely 7.7 per cent.^^ 

In the later periods of ancient Egypt’s history, including the Eighteenth Pynasty, the 
variety of the chemical composition of Egyptian bronzes was no less, if niore, pro- 
nounced, and the same holds true for the Greek era, when more ''modern” techniques 
of manufacturing bronze were employed. Only one fact can be confidently affirmed. 
It has been pointed out by Partington, who, on the basis of numerous analyses came 
out by Berthelot, Gsell, and Busch, states that "the old cast bronzes often contain 6 to 
12 per cent of lead, added to increase the fusibility. Similarly very broad is the varia- 
tion in the content of tin in these bronzes, which, according to A. Lucas, varied rom 
2 to 16 per cent. As for the proportion of lead and tin in the alloy, it varied, as t e 
above cited examples show, to an almost disconcerting degree. . . 

Much more uniform were the bronzes of the Roman Period, which, as a rulo? clisp y 
an extremely high content of lead. E. R. Caley has furnished pertinent data concerning 
this point. An animal statuette found in a well in Athens attributed to Roman 
showed a content of lead of 34.6 per cent, that is, more than half of the copp^ T^^ and 
(60.4 per cent). A similar conspicuously high content of lead was found by v 
his associates in the Athenian coinage bronze from the time of Roman rule, 4^^ ^ of less 
average of over 25 per cent. Not one of the coins examined showed a lead con e ^ 
than 13.26 per cent, wdiile three samples displayed a lead content of nearly ’ 

and one a content of 32.51 per cent. .. , 

It is thus apparent that it w^ould be very difficult, from the moderate and near 
contents of lead and tin in the composition of the "Anubis X” bronze, to draw ^ 

conclusions concerning its age. The only inference that appears permis^i nera 
negative nature, namely, that this figure could not have been produced in th® certainty 
As for previous periods, for obvious reasons, only the Old Kingdom can with 
and the Middle Kingdom with great probability, be excluded. One 
contemporary expert, when dating an ancient Egyptian bronze, which on i^iay of 
its appearance and w’orkmanship, cannot possibly belong to the Late +• ons and 
necessity have recourse to purety statistical, that is “probability” consid®^^ aton and 
be guided rather by several facts stressed by such authorities as J. R. P^^ 

Materials and 

14 A. Lucas, .4ncifin« Egypttan 

Industries {3rd ed.; London, 1948), of Two 

15 E. E. Caley, “Chemical The 

Aiicient Bronze Statuettes Found i 6_12. 
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G. Maspero. The former expresses himself as follows: “Although there are bronze statu- 
ettes of the XVIII— XIX Dynasties, and the art of hollow casting appeared about 1500, 
perhaps from the Aegean, the most important of such castings, from the artistic view- 
point, are from the XXII Dynasty.”^® G. Maspero is no less explicit. After stating that 
some Theban bronze figures “date quite certainly from the Eighteenth and Xineteenth 
Dynasties,” he too asserts that “most important bronzes belong however to the Tw^enty- 
second Dynasty. 

The view of Dr. W. Young, who examined the “Aniibis X” figure in 1963 and who 
dated it to the Twenty-second Dynasty, thus may be assumed to be based on the 
statistical evaluations of Partington and Maspero. 


Ill 

Of greater informative value for dating the “Anubis X” sculpture seems to be the 
striking digression from the orthodox pattern, seen in the shape of the animars tail 
When interpreting the possible significance of this digression, several facts relating to 
the infliuence of the religious cult on ancient Egy’^ptian art should, I believe, be considered. 

1. One is that this influence affected chiefly sculpture in the round — the form of rep- 
resentation that was used, as a rule, when gods or kings w’ere to be depicted in their 
basic, solemn role, in ail their dignity and authority. In these cases the pattern of rep- 
resentation had been well fixed in advance by the religious cult, and the artist had 
strictly to adhere to it. 

The artist enjoyed much greater freedom of expression when he depicted the same 
kings in the setting of their daily life and activities, which was usually done in reliefs or 
in paintings. It is enough to compare any of the 'well familiar statues of the pharaohs, 
with such representations as the one seen on the panel of Tutankhamun’s throne, to 
recognize clearly the fundamental difference: there — -a cold, motionless pose, here— an 
intimate, informal composition, full of movement and life. The restrictive canons did not 
apply to the latter, but W'ere imperative for the former — -the king in his supreme image. 

A similar distinction was made by the artist 'with regard to the representation of 
sacred animals. The most fundamental function and image of Anubis were those of 
guardian of the tomb. This image — the well known recumbent posture 'with the out- 
stretched front paws, pricked up ears and watchful expression on his face, a pose just as 
solemn and immutable as the postures depicted in the statues of the pharaohs — is as a 
rule portrayed by the artist in sculpture in the round. 

It is interesting that the representations of Anubis in the form of a human body with 
the head of a jackal, so frequently found in reliefs and paintings, are much more flexible, 
and the postures may greatly vary— walking, sitting, kneeling, both arms down, one arm 
up and the other do'wm, arms crossed, and so on — depending on the particular task he is 
accomplishing: embalming the deceased person, leading in the dead for judgment, 
presiding over the ceremony of “weighing the heart,” or even assisting the pharaoh in 
drawing the bow. 

J. K. Partington, op. C 2 i., p. 73. “Report of the Department of Restoration, 

G. Maspero, Art (London, 1913), p. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, April 17, 1963 (Ex- 

amination 5^0. 63.58).'’ 
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2. Another circumstance to be taken into consideration when dating the “Anubis X” 
figure seems to me to be the fact that, within the realm of sculpture in the round, the 
restrictive art canons did not apply to the same extent and in the same manner to all 
attributes to be depicted. As the observations made in the course of the present investiga- 
tion suggest, these attributes can be divided into three major groups. 

The first group comprises those traits which are intrinsically bound up with the 
supreme role of the deity or king. Here belong the above-mentioned characteristic 
postures seen in the statues of the pharaohs: standing erect, with the arms at the sides 
of the body and the left foot forward, or sitting equally stiff, with the hands on the knees 
and the gaze directed straight ahead. These features consequently may be designated 
as invariable, unalterable attributes. 

The same applies to the representation of the animal deities— the characteristic 
sitting posture of the graceful cat, the no less characteristic stance of the arrogant- 
looking baboon, the calm, majestic standing posture of the falcon, or the walking posture 
of the sacred bull. In the sculptures of Anubis, the above-mentioned alert but solemn, 
immutable position of the jackal-god clearly denotes his supreme function as guardian 
of the deceased, and therefore appears to belong to the group of inviolable traits. 

The second group of attributes, wdiich is subordinate to the first, may be designated 
as relatively variable. They may differ in different sculptures, but the range of variance 
is limited and finds expression only in a few w^ell established patterns. It is this group of 
relatively variable traits which played a predominant part in G. Boeder’s endeavor to 
work out a “typology” of Egyptian sculpture in the round, at least with regard to rep- 
resentations in bronze. To this group belong, for example, the various positions of the 
hands and of the insignia of royal authority — the scourge and the scepter — that can be 
seen in the statues of Osiris (Fig. 2). In some of them the hands are placed one above the 
other — a position which, as Boeder showed, was prevalent in Lower Egypt, In others, 
the hands are on the same level, one next to the other— a position predominant in 
Middle Egypt. In still others, the arms are crossed in front of the chest — a position 
prevalent in Upper Egypt. Again, in those cases in which one hand is placed above the 
other, it is either the right or the left hand that can be on the higher level. When the arms 
are crossed, the right hand is placed in front of the left, or vice versa. There may also be 
a different distribution of the regal insignia: in some eases the scourge is in the right 
hand and the scepter in the left, in others the reversed position is adopted.^® It is evident 
that all these predetermined variants, sanctioned by the art canons, do not in any w'ay 
infringe upon the supreme image of the depicted god or king since they do not affect 
the expression of his boundless dignity and power. 

It is noteworthy that the same category of relatively variable characteristics can be 
recognized in the statues of certain highly placed persons, such as high priests or royal 
scribes. A good example is the position of the legs in the statues of the squatting scribe. 
In some of them, such as the famous statue in the Cairo Museum, the left leg crosses in 
front of the right, in many others, such as the well known figure in the Louvre, the right 
leg crosses in front of the left. Here again the position of the legs does not affect in any 
way the general image of the scribe, his high dignity, his wisdom and authority, so well 
reflected in the expression of his face. It stands to reason that this group of attributes, 

G. Roeder, Aegyptische Bronzefiguren, pp. 135 
163 ff. 
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owing to the much greater variety of expressive attitudes of human figures, is also much 
more numerous in such figures than in those of animals. In some representations of the 
latter there may be no subordinate variants at all. 

The third group comprises all those features in the representation of which very many 
variations are not only possible but even inevitable, since they are entirely uninten- 
tional, very often unconscious, depending essentially on the general intellectual back- 
ground, esthetic sense, and mechanical skill of the artist. In the sculptures of Anubis 
which I have examined in the course of the present study, I have encountered numerous 
such variations : more or less distinct contour lines, a greater or lesser harmony of bodily 
proportions, a more or less skillful design or refined workmanship. 

In evaluating the significance of the digressions from the orthodox pattern as seen in 
the ‘‘Anubis X” figure or in those that may be found in any other sculpture of ancient 
Egypt, for that matter, a clear distinction between the three major groups of attributes 
appears to be essential. Without such a distinction, errors in evaluating the origin, even 
the genuineness of Egjqitian sculptures, are inevitable. A comparison of the afore- 
mentioned Anubis representations contained in the collections of the Eogg Museum, 
the Smithsonian Instution, and the Louvre (Pis. XI, A and B; PI. XII, A) is in this 
regard very revealing. If an attribute belonging to the variable group in any of these 
three, all unquestionably authentic, specimens were used as a criterion of genuineness- 
say a certain contour line or a certain angle of inclination of one or another part of the 
body- — then the two other specimens, if showing an entirely^ different angle of inclination 
of the corresponding part, would have to be considered spurious. 

The Tutankhamun specimen (PL XIII), too, might, as the result of such a comparison, 
be judged forged. Indeed, if one used, as a criterion, the very acute angle (ca. 50°) be- 
tween the front paws of the animal and the upper chest, as seen in the Louvre statuette, 
then the clearly obtuse corresponding angle {ca. 115°) in the Tutankhamim specimen 
(and also in that of the Eogg Museum) would suggest forgery. The same conclusion 
might be drawn, if one used as yardsticks for comparison the steeply ascending torso in 
the specimen of the Smithsonian Institution, or the very flat posture of the animal 
spread out in a strictly horizontal line over the base, as seen in the Louvre figure or in 
the sculpture of the Fogg Museum. 

The source of error in the hypothetical cases cited is the fact that undue importance 
has been attributed to such features as a more gradually or more steeply ascending 
contour line, or a greater or lesser angle between two parts of the body of the depicted 
Anubis jackal — ^traits which are devoid of any special meaning since they belong to the 
very vast group of freely variable attributes. 

Quite different is the case of such a characteristic in the orthodox representations of 
the jackal-god, as the enormous size and peculiar shape of the animal’s tail — a peculiarity 
which deeply impressed Carter, and to the possible origin and meaning of which he 
devoted a lengthy discussion in his monograph on the discovery of Tutankhamun’s 
tomb.^° The special significance of this trait is further emphasized by the fact that, in 
spite of its flagrant unnaturalness, so foreign to ancient Egyptian art, it, for millennia, 
did not undergo any change. No less significant, of course, is the conspicuous abandon- 
ment of the traditionally unnatural image of the jackal-god by the artist, and his shift 

^0 Howard Carter, The Tomb of Tut. Ankh. Amen 
{London, 1933); in, 41 il. 
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to a perfectly natural representation, as seen in the “Anubis X” figure— an act which 
apparently was never repeated. , 

The results of the present investigation thus justify the inference that the '‘Anubis X” 
sculpture may be dated to that period in the history of ancient Egyptian art when the 
trend towsuvd uncompromising naturalism in artistic representation was displayed by 
individual sculptors with particular force. This trend, as well knowm, became clearly 
noticeable under Amenhotep III. It reached the apogee of its development during the 
reign of Amenhotep IV — sometimes in highly exaggerated, even grotesque, forms but 
also in the beautiful w^orks of such masters as Bek or Thutmose. It lingered on, after the 
death of the "‘heretic” king, throughout the final years of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
embracing the reign of Tutankhamun and Ay, and extended into the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, notably into the reign of Seti I, and even into the early part of the reign of 
Rameses II. This era of strongly emphasized artistic realism covers a period of little 
more than a century.^^ Judging by the above described traits of the “Anubis X” sculp- 
ture, it is thus the period around the Eighteenth-Nineteenth Dynasties, to which the 
creation of this figure may be most plausibly attributed. 

It is to be noted that the other criteria used for dating the ""Anubis X” sculpture and, 
especially, the distinctive traits of its general appearance — the neatly drawn contour 
lines, the harmonious bodily proportions and the very meticulous workmanship — point 
to the same era. The identity of the sculptor is hardly relevant. What is important is 
the fact that the realization of the “Anubis X” figure constituted an intentional act 
emphasizing the fundamental goal of artistic representation — realism, i.e. truthfulness 
to natural form. 

This is all that can be justifiably concluded from the above described findings. More 
extensive studies and more complete data would be necessary in order to circumscribe 
more narrowly the period in wdiich this sculpture was produced and to define more 
specifically the circumstances w^hich led to this production. 
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In Semitic literature the world is theocratic; the gods treat it as they deem fit, 
without regard for man. As creators, they can destroy at will; man, a mere creature, is 
not free to question their purposes. He can only try to understand them and explain 
them to his fellows. The w^orld, in the Semitic view, moves through its ordained proc- 
esses in a cycle leading from creation to annihilation; this may be seen, for example, in the 
Mesopotamian myth of the deluge, which begins with the fashioning of men and animals 
and concludes with the destruction of mankind and the apotheosis of Ziusudra.^ This 
flood story, the best known version of the destruction, is also extant in Akkadian recen- 
sions and in the Old Testament. 

According to the Gilgamesh epic, the great gods simply decided that the time had 
come to destroy the world which they had created: “When their heart led the great gods 
to produce the flood ...” {ANET, p. 93, 1. 14). This wus sufficient reason; it recalls 
God’s words to Noah, “The end of all flesh has come to my mind” (Gen. 6:13). As A. S. 
Kapelrud has noted, Ea subsequently admits that Enlil had sent the flood as punish- 
ment for man’s sin.^ Even so, in Ea’s judgment the punishment should have been less 
drastic: “On the sinner impose his sin, On the transgressor impose his transgression” 
[ANET, p. 95, 1. 180); these words suggest the Old Testament doctrine of a hattaH 
(“sin offering”) for a haUa't (“sin”; e.g. Lev. 5:6), and an (“punishment of iniquity”) 
for an ^dwon (“iniquity”; e.g. Ps. 69:28). The nature of the sin in the Epic of Gilgamesh 
is not specified; but the only sin for which the appropriate punishment consists of dim- 
inution of population is over- population. And in fact the Epic of Atrahasis states express- 
ly that Enlil resolved to destroy man because “the land became wide, the peop[le became 
nujmerous, The land bellowed like wild oxen. The god was disturbed by their uproar, 
[Enlil] heard their clamor” {ANET, p. 104, 11. 2-5). Mankind was competing with the 
gods, menacing their comfort and status; his increase was abhorrent to Enlil, and thus 
evil. Before the Noachic deluge too, “man began to be many,” perhaps by implication 
“too many” (Gen. 6:1). His evil became much, and he became corrupt (Gen.6:5). These 
terms imply merely that God was annoyed wdth man; the evil and corruption may well 
be equivalent to the numbers and noise of the Mesopotamian epic. 

The Gilgamesh Epic notes a series of lesser disasters as possible alternatives to the 
flood, each serving to decrease the population, and to warn man that he must reform: 

Instead of thy bringing on the deluge. 

Would that a lion had risen up to diminish mankind! 

Instead of thy bringing on the deluge. 

Would that a wolf had risen up to diminish mankind! 

1 Citations of Sumerian and Akkadian myths refer “The Epic of Gilgamesh, Tablet XI,” and pp. 104-106, 
to James B. Pritchard, editor, Ancient Near Eastern “Atrahasis,” both translated by E. A. Speiser. 

Texts Relating to the Old Testament^ {VxmQeton, 1955; ® Arvid S. Kapelrud, “God as Destroyer in the 

hereinafter abbreviated A especially pp. 42-44, Preaching of Amos and in the Ancient Near East,” 

“The Deluge,” translated by S. N. Kramer; pp. 93-97, JEL. LXXI (1952), 33-38, especially p. 34. 
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Instead of thy bringing on the deluge, 

Would that a famine had risen up to l[ay low] mankind! 

Instead of thy bringing on the deluge, 

Would that pestilence had risen up to smi[te down] mankind! 

{ANET, p. 95, 11. 182-85) 

The Epic of Atrahasis contains a similar sequence of warnings, but with the difference 
that they were actually inflicted {ANET, pp. 104-106). First there was a six-year famine, 
in which parents ate their children. When plenty was restored, man apparently reverted 
to his old ways. Enlil then sent a drought, accompanied by a failure of child-birth, 
to reduce the population. Eventually however, Atrahasis, an exceeding wise man, 
interceded for his fellows and won them respite. When man again waxed clamorous, 
Enlil afflicted them with a plague; it w^as finally stayed, again by the intercession of 
Atrahasis. But once more men became numerous and loud; they were smitten with a 
new^ drought, again with barrenness. At last, all lesser disasters having failed to reform 
humankind, Enlil sent a flood to obliterate them. On the transgressor w^as imposed his 
transgression. 

In most versions a remnant survived the disaster: Ziusudra in the Sumerian epic, 
Utnapishtim in the Epic of Gilgamesh, Noah in Genesis, together with their families or 
associates. There is no reason to assume that the individual members of the remnant 
were any more moral than those who were destroyed. Since the means of destruction 
w^as nondiscriminatory, the sole virtue of the survivors lay in the fact that they w^ere 
fewer. 

These various parallels suggest an archety|)al pattern for the literary epic of destruc- 
tion. The gods, for some logical reason, determine to destroy mankind. The ultimate 
catastrophe is inevitable; but until it takes place, suspense is built up by several means. 
A series of minor disasters is sent as w^arnings. Sometimes a ver}^ wise man may intervene 
between gods and men, deferring calamity for a time. But all efforts to turn men from 
their ways proving futile, the gods at last resolve to carry out their original purpose, 
and wipe out mankind. They usually leave a remnant to enjoy the new era.® 

The myth as thus outlined includes a number of themes or motifs which recur repeat- 
edly in the Old Testament; their presence suggests a common literary source.^ 

Theme 1, The first motif is the existence of a logical reason for the impending cataclysm . 
It is variously expressed as punishment for man’s sins (so Ea, in the Epic of Gilgamesh), 
for man’s numbers and noise, which disturbed the great gods (the epic of Atrahasis), 
and man’s evil and wickedness, wfflich grieved the deity (Genesis) . 

In the Old Testament, sin is invariably the forerunner of punishment. The sinner is 
regarded as the inferior one; simply by being inferior, the created is a sinner in the eyes 
of the creator. Sin is not so much an overt act on the inferior’s part as it is the reaction 
of the superior’s mind to the inferior’s act, or even to the inferior himself. Sin may be 
considered an invention of the superior to furnish a logical reason for punishing the 
inferior. Sin, it is often said, is rebellion against God; but it is God wfflo defines what 
constitutes rebellion.^ 

® For a much fuller collation, with somewhat ^ See further “Cultic Motifs in Hebrew Thought, 

different emphasis, see Alexander Heidel, The (1938), 44-55. 

Qilgamesh Epic and Old Testament Parallels (Chicago, ® “Some Aspects of Sin in the Old Testament, 

1946), pp. 224-69. JNES, VI (1947), 65-79, especially pp. 67-69. 
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The sin which led to the expulsion from Paradise was competition with. God: ‘‘Man 
has become like one of us in regard to wisdom, and now lest he stretch forth his hand 
and take of the tree of life, and eat, and live forever {sc. we must drive him out)” (Gen. 
3:22). The same fear of competition brought about the confusion of Babel (Gen. 11 : 6-7). 
In the wdlderness the mutterings of the Israelites so annoyed Yahweh that he resolved 
upon their destruction (Num. 11:1; 21:5-6). It thus appears that the offense in the Epic 
of Atrahasis, over-population with its attendant noise and interference with the deity’s 
peace of mind, is not in fundamental disharmony with one concept of sin in the pre- 
exilic authors of the Old Testament. 

Over-population then was a sin, even despite the early divine injunction “to fill up 
the earth” (Gen, 1:28). As sin, it provided a justification for the inevitable and appro- 
priate destruction ; the sin was thus essential to the fulfilment of the ivorld-cycle. For the 
epic, the sin ordained by God for his own ends was inescapable. The actions of mankind 
were irrelevant; he was bound to disregard the w^arnings of lesser disasters, in order that 
the drama might move immutably to its consummation. In just the same way, Hophni 
and Phinehas “would not listen to the voice of their father, because Yahw^eh was pleased 
to destroy them” (I Sam. 2:25). 

In the eighth century prophets, the offense which triggers the destructive forces is 
regularly identified with moral or religious short- comings; even so the basic conception 
of sin does not differ radically from that expressed in the Pentateuch and the historical 
books. In the prophet’s eyes, the only sin is his rejection by the leaders of the people. 
He is the authentic voice of Yahw’-eh; a refusal to recognise him is a refusal to listen to 
Yahweh. Since the only true ordinance (mispdt) comes from Yahweh, the leaders who 
spurn him are guilty of every civil and religious sin which the prophet’s imagination can 
devise. Punishment, when it comes, is indiscriminate and diminishes the population. 
Why indiscriminate? Perhaps because ail mortals, being inferior, are sinners; but more 
likely because all members of a group are liable for their leader’s actions. Thus in the 
prophets of Israel, as in the Mesopotamian epics, sin is a reflex of the mind of God, and 
constitutes a logical reason for destroying the world. Sin is not yet a moral concept; this 
was not possible until man became an individualist, responsible for his own acts — in the 
post-exilic period. 

The Book of Amos begins with an affirmation of God’s powder to destroy: “Yahweh 
from Zion roars, from Jerusalem sends forth his voice {sc. as a result of which) the habi- 
tations of shepherds mourn, the top of Carmel is dried up” (1: 2). As in the Epic of Gii- 
gamesh, no specific cause is here cited for Yahweh’s displeasure; Amos, fike the other 
prophets, identifies the causes of God’s anger with specific sins related to his rejection 
by the king. These sins are later stated expressly, e.g. 2:14, rejection of the prophets; 
4:12, refusal to return to Yahweh; 7:17, rejection of Amos. 

Theme II. The second and third motifs in the epic of destruction are mere literary 
devices, intended to build up suspense and to enhance the dramatic effect of the interval 
between the decision to obliterate mankind and its execution. First come the minor 
disasters, which serve as warnings; in the Gilgamesh Epic these include the sending of 
lions, wolves, famine, and pestilence; in the Atrahasis Epic they were famine, leading to 
cannibalism, drought, cessation of child-birth, and plague. Such visitations are likewise 
familar in the Old Testament, though indeed the list of wild animals as divine ministers 
is longer. Thus, a lion destroyed the Judean prophet on his way home from Bethel, 
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because lie had disregarded instructions to return straight to Judah (I Kings 13:24)., 
A prophet summoned a lion to destroy a man who had refused to strike him, because 
he had not listened to the voice of God” (I Kings 20:36). Elisha cursed the children who 
had jeered at him, '"and two she-bears came out of the w’-oods and mangled forty-two 
boys” (II Kings 2:24). Lions were sent to prey upon the Samaritans "because they did 
not know the custom of the God of the land” (II Kings 17:25-26). The executioners of 
God’s judgments "shall roar like young lions; yea, they shall roar, and lay hold of the 
prey, and shall carry it away safe, and none shall deliver it” (Isa. 5:29). Yahwehlikens 
himself to a lion as an instrument of punishment: “For I will be like a lion unto Ephraim, 
and like a young lion in the house of Judah; I will rend and be gone; I will carry off with 
none to rescue” (Hos. 5:14); and again, "I will be unto them as a lion; as a leopard by 
the way will I observe them; I will meet them as a bear that is bereaved of her whelps” 
(Hos. 13:7-8). x4mos too recognizes the lion as an effective instrument of divine punish- 
ment: the roar of Yahweh in Jerusalem shrivels up the utmost fringes of the land (1:2). 
‘'Shall a lion roar in the forest unless he have a prey? Shall a young lion send forth its 
voice from its den unless it have taken something?” (ilmos 3:4). "As when a shepherd 
delivers from the mouth of a lion two shin bones or a piece of an ear, so will the children 
of Israel be delivered” (Amos 3:12).® 

Famine, pestilence, and drought as tools of divine retribution in the Old Testament 
are too familiar to require full documentation. Since the outlook is national rather than 
universal, foreign invasion is added to the list. AU four are among the punishments in 
store for the disobedient in Deuteronomy, chap. 28 (vss. 21, 24, 25, 38-39). A few obser- 
vations on these themes will suffice. In the first place, they are non- discriminatory, and 
they do diminish the population; their currency in the Old Testament suggests an in- 
herited tradition that over-population was the sin par excellence. In this connection 
one recalls the story of the plague which raged among David’s people owing to his 
imprudently having had them numbered (II Sam, 24:1-17). Hest known of all however 
is the story of the ten plagues of Egypt, culminating in the slaughter of the first-born; 
it is a literary masterpiece built on a solid epic foundation. Each successive plague adds 
to the suspense and carries on to the inevitable conclusion.'^ The same themes are also 
attested in the eighth century prophets: famine (Isa. 14:30; Amos 4:6), drought (Amos 
4:7), pestilence (Amos 4:10), and foreign invasion (Hos. 8:1-3; 10:14; Amos 3: 6; 4:10; 
6:14)..'' . 

Theme 111. A third epic motif is the presence of an intercessor who delays the ultimate 
catastrophe; this too is a suspense-building device. Thus Atrahasis arrested the famine 
and the plague. So too Moses, the prototype of the prophet, interceded repeatedly on 
Pharaoh’s behalf (Exod. 8-10); and on behalf of the Israelites (Num. 11:2; 21:7); and 
Abraham interceded for Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. 18:23-33). So too Amos poses as 
the intercessor for Israel (Amos 7: 2, 5). In virtually all cases, the intercession is doomed 
to eventual failure. From a literary viewpoint, it would be disastrous if it were successful; 
for if the people did reform, the finale of the epic would be forestalled. 

® In the idyllic scene in which the wolf, leopard, T On the integrity of the plagne story, see F* V* 
lion, bear, and viper have become one with the lamb, Winnett, The, Mosaic Tradition (Toronto, 1949), 
kid, calf, and cow (Isa, 11;6~9), we are not to infer pp. 3-15. 
that the wild animals have changed their spots. 

Yahweh has merely relieved them of their normal 
function, the population being sufficiently diminished. 
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The so-called 'Vriting prophets’’ resemble the ‘Tormer prophets” {n%nm) in their 
awareness that they are the elect voices of Yahweh. But while the: kings generally ac- 
cepted the former prophets, they rejected the writing prophets. Even in the early period 
there was likewise a tradition of rejected prophets; it is noted by Elijah (I Kings 19 : 10 ) 
and by Elisha’s emissary to Jehu (II Kings 9:7). One author comments that Yahweh’s 
prophets had warned Israel and Judah repeatedly; “notwithstanding they would not 
listen” (II Kings 17:13-14). This traditional rejection is reiterated in II Kings 24:2-3 
and Jer. 7 :25”26; and Amos himself alludes to it (Amos 2:11-12). 

But the intercessor passes easily over to become an issuer of warnings, in some sense 
combining the second and third motifs. Thus the prophet combines both roles; their 
literary purpose is identical. The prophet’s verbal warning is doomed to be rejected, just 
as were the physical warnings of the minor disasters (cf. again I Sam, 2:25); otherwise 
the inevitable climax could be averted. 

Theme IF. The forth motif is the inevitability of the cataclysm. In the Mesopota- 
mian epics, it was a literary impossibility for man to change his ways; had he done so, 
the sending of the flood had been illogical, and the epic had been ruined. The same im- 
pression is left by the eighth century prophets: “Come, let us reason together: if your 
sins be like scarlet, can they become white like snow? If they be red like crimson, can 
they become white like wool?” (Isa. 1:18). These rhetorical questions, with their neces- 
sarily negative responses, are followed by a conditional choice which emphasizes the 
inevitability of destruction: “If you obey willingly you shall eat the good of the land, 
and if you rebelliously refuse you shall be devoured of the swurd” (Isa. 1:19-20). The 
apparent choice offered is merely an illusion; the very nature of Israel is such that it 
must sin and be destroyed. This interpretation is confirmed by the instructions given to 
Isaiah when he received his commission: “Go, and tell this people, Keep on listening, 
but do not discern! Keep on seeing, but do not understand! Make the minds, ears and 
eyes of this people dull, lest they should become convinced of their guilt, and they should 
repent, and so have a healing;” and he was to follow^ these instructions until the land 
was depopulated (Isa. 6: 9-12). A similar expression of the impossibility of repentance 
is to be found in Jer. 2: 20-25. 

Chapter 5 of Amos includes a series of couplets w^hich ostensibly point to ultimate 
salvation. Closer scrutiny however reveals that they too are literary devices intended to 
emphasize the unescapable final destruction. The prophet’s words, “Seek me that you 
may live” (5:4), and “Seek Yahweh that you may live” (5: 6); apparently suggest that 
Israel may survive by accepting Amos as the authentic spokesman of Yahweh. But 
since the rejection of the prophet was a literary necessity, Israel’s repentance was impos- 
sible; the proposition is thereby reduced to an absurdity. In like manner the prohibitions 
of verse 5 (“Seek not Bethel, . . . Gilgal, . . . Beersheba”) emphasize the impossibility 
of repentance. Amos, an outsider, in advising the people to forsake their traditional 
orthodoxy and to abandon their ancestral shrines, can hardly have anticipated success. 
Verses 10-13 record specific faults of the leaders of the people and the consequent 
penalties. Most important, they have rejected the reprover and the one who speaks up- 
rightly, just as they have rejected the prophet; the people thus deserve the coming doom. 
In verses 14-17, another impossible proposition demonstrates again that repentance, and 
thus salvation, is inconceivable: ‘Tf you hate evil and love good and bring near right 
order (mi^pdt) in the court, Yahweh may be gracious to the remnant of Joseph” (Amos 
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5:15). Such is the impossibility of this that Amos at once turns to a description of the 
coming calamity, with the \¥ord '‘therefore” ( 5 : 16 ).® 

The thought-sequence of this poem (Chapter 5) is not easy to follow; and it is often 
thought that excision and transposition are required if we are to recover the actual words 
of Amos. Admittedly the arbitrary re-shuffling of verses increases the danger of subjec- 
tive interpretation. Even so we may venture to offer the following tentative rearrange- 
ment: 

5:1: “Hear ye this word . . . a suitable introduction to an epic poem. 

5:7, 10-13, 21-26: the sin of Israel defined, chiefly as injustice and ritualistic religion; 

a logical reason for the coming destruction. 

5:4-6, 14-17: the prophet’s warning (“Seek Yahweh, . . . lest he break out like fire”), 
with its implicit assurance of rejection; the promise of lamentation. 

5:18-20: on a popular misconception, “the day of Yahweh”; imagery of the lion, bear, 
and serpent, traditional diminishers of population. 

5:8-9: affirmation of Yahweh’s power to create and destroy. 

5:2-3: picture of a military disaster from which only a few survive. 

5:27: the final catastrophe, the exile of the remnant; a suitably grand climax. 

Theme F. The fifth theme of the epic of destruction is the survival of a remnant, 
Noah or his homologues. This theme is particularly common in Isaiah: “a very small 
remnant” ( 1 : 9 ); “the remnant of Jacob” ( 10 : 21 ); “the residue of his people” ( 28 : 5 ); in 
numbers equivalent to the olives left on the tree after harvest ( 17 : 6 ; 24 : 13 ). The book 
of Amos provides several more examples, usually expressed symbolically : the two shin 
bones and a piece of ear ( 3 : 12 ); “the brand plucked from the burning” ( 4 : 11 ); the deci- 
mated army ( 5 : 3 ); “the remnant of Joseph” ( 5 : 15 ); the siftings of the house of Israel 
among the nations ( 9 : 9 ). The remnant serves a two-fold literary purpose; in the first 
place, it emphasizes the magnitude of the destruction; and secondly, it provides a logical 
audience for the recitation of the epic. 


A brief resume of the Book of Amos shows how frequently these traditional themes 
recur, after the initial announcement of the judgments in store for neighboring peoples: 
2: 6-8: Yahweh is disturbed at the injustice and corruption of Israel {Theme I). 

2: 9-12: Yahweh has sent his prophets and Nazirites to the Israelites in an effort to curb 
the cause of his disturbance, but to no avail {Theme III). 

2:13-16: Israel is to be utterly destroyed; none shall escape {Theme IV). 

3:1-3: Yahweh is disturbed at all the iniquities of Israel {Theme I). 

3:4-8: Motifs of warnings to the people: imagery of the lion, the trap, the threat of in- 
vasion, the evil which may be either plague or famine, and the prophet {Theme II), 
3: 9-12: The offenses of Israel are to be punished; the avenging agent, symbolized by a 
lion, preys upon the people {Theme /F), of whom a small remnant (two shin bones and 
an ear) is rescued {Theme F). 

4:1-3: The “heifers of Bashan,” for their oppressiveness {Theme I), are to be carried into 
captivity, every one {Theme IV), 


® William Rainey Harper, Amos and Hosea 
(“ICC,” New York, 1915), p. 126, interjects between 
verses 15 and 16 “a momentary pause, in which 
opportunity is given for an indication of assent”; 
when assent is denied, Israel must be punished, Karl 
Marti, Das Dodekapropheton {Kurzer Hand-corn- 


mentar zum alien Testament, XIII [Tubingen, 1904]), 
186-98, circumscribes the difficulty by reading the 
verses in the order 1—6, 14—15, 7—13, 16—27. Ernst 
SelHn, Das Zwdlfprophetenbuch {Kommentar zum 
alien Testament, XII [Leipzig, 1922]), 185-97, reads 
1-6, $-9, 7, 10-11, 14-15, 12-13, 16-23, 25, 24, 26-27. 
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4: 4-5: Yahweh is annoyed at the regular practice of religious rites at the orthodox 
Israelite shrines 1). 

4:6-10: A series of lesser destructive forces: famine, drought, blasting, mildew, locusts 
and pestilence, war (Ti’aemc JJ). 

4:11-13: A destruction comparable to that of Sodom and Gomorrah {Theme IF), from 
which there is a small residue, symbolized by the firebrand {Theme F). Affirmation 
of God’s power. 

Chapter 5: See above. 

6:1-7 : The offense of luxury {Theme J), with consequent captivity {Theme II), 

6:8-11: The offense of pride {Theme /), followed by plague and destruction {Theme II). 
6:12-14: The sin of injustice {Theme I), punished by foreign invasion {Theme II). 
7:1-3: A plague of locusts {Theme II) is stayed by the successful intervention of the 
prophet (TAewe //J). 

7:4-6: The trial by fire {Theme II) is suspended by the prophet’s second intercession 
{Theme III). 

7: 7-9: Utter destruction is decreed {Theme IV). 

7:10-17: The king, through his priest, rejects Amos {Theme J); captivity is the retribu- 
tion {Theme IV). 

8:1-14: A series of warnings: 8:3, massacre; 8:8, earthquake and flood; 8:11-13, figura- 
tive famine and drought {Theme II). 

9:l-8a: The great destruction {Theme IV), which is symbolized by the serpent (9:3), 
the sword (9:1, 4), the melting of the earth (9:5), and the flood (9:5-6). 

9:8b-15: A remnant, restored to a land of milk and honey {Theme F). This section is 
usually thought to be a later addition; if so, the final redactor w^as evidently aware 
of the classical archetype. 

The sequence of traditional themes in the Book of Amos is discontinuous from begin- 
ning to end; and the themes are repeated. Both characteristics are also found in the 
Mesopotamian Epic of Atrahasis. In each, the five motifs of the archetypal epic are 
woven together, to build up to a grand finale. Clearly the Book of Amos followed a 
traditional pattern; we may conclude that in its imagery and form it is literature rather 
than history, though indeed it may include elements of both. There are also traces of 
this same epic archetype in the other eighth century prophets; but their works do not 
adhere to the pattern as closely, perhaps because the texts have suffered more from 
subsequent editorial activity. 

The evidence suggests that the “writing prophets” were originally influenced by the 
Babylonian epics, which aimed to interpret the inevitable doom impending on the people. 
This interpretation sheds new light on the rejection of the “writing prophets” by their 
age, and on the prophetic view of inevitable calamity; these are literary motifs derived 
from the epic rather than historical facts. If the writings of the prophets are pure litera- 
ture, they are in a category similar to that of the midrash of the former prophets, to the 
post-exilic prophets, and to the wisdom literature of the post-exilic age. 


ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EGYPTIAN 
EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY* 


DONALD B. BEDFORD, University oj Toronto 

Since the Second World War the chronology of the Egyptian New Kingdom 
has been subjected to a good deal of intensive study. To the important contributions of 
Rowton/ Parker, 2 Helck,^ Cornelius,^ Edel,® and Hayes® must now be added the 
latest work of E. Hornung on the chronology and history of the New Kingdom.*^ 
Hornung’s is a thoroughgoing investigation which utilizes the latest Egyptological, 
Assyriological, and chronological results from studies in a wide range of disciplines. With 
his major results the present writer is in complete agreement. Thus it seems to me that 
Hornung is right in dating the accession of Thutmose III and Ramses II to 1490 and 
1290 respectively, that he is correct in allotting to Thutmose II ten years, that he has 
solved (in favor of Thebes) the old problem of whether the observations which the Ebers 
Calendar presupposes were made in the Thebaid or the Delta, and that his rejection of 
the much-discussed Amenhotpe III-Akhenaten coregency is sound. 

The present article represents the results of the writer’s study of the chronology of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty undertaken some time ago but unfortunately delayed in pub- 
lication. The results are in substantial agreement with those of Hornung, but from 
Amenhotpe III on there is some divergence. Starting from the datum of the Ebers 
Calendar Hornung establishes a maximum and minimum chronology for the Eighteenth 
Dynasty which he attempts to refine by recourse to the chronology of contemporary 
Western Asia. In contrast the present writer endeavors to establish a relative chronology 
and fix it by means of the accession year of Ramses II, appealing to the Ebers Calendar 
only for substantiation of the end result. 

The Relative Cheonology of the Eighteenth Dynasty 

Any attempt to assess the exact length of each reign of the Eighteenth Dynasty must 
make use of the following data: (a) the highest regnal year attested for the reign; (b) the 

* The following are abbreviations not otherwise ^JEA, XXXIV (1948), 67 ff.; JNES, XVIII 
indicated in the footnotes: (1969), 213 ff.; JCS, Xlll (1969), 1 ff.; JNES, XIX 

ABE J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt (I960), 15 ff. 

(Chicago, 1906). ^ JNES, XVI (1957), 39 ff. 

GoA K. Frankfort, J. D. S. Pendlebury and ® Untcrsuchungcn zu Manetho und den dgyptischen 

Others, The City of Akhenaten {Ijondon, 1923-1951). KdnigsUsten (Berlin, 1956); MIOF, II (1954), 189 ff.; 

Gauthier, Livre H. Gauthier, Le Livre des rois MDXAK, X.V1X (1961), ^9 
EEgypte (Cairo, 1908-17). ^ AFO, XVII (1956), 294 ff.; JOS, XII (1958), 

LD Tu&pBms, Denhmdler aus Agypten und Athiopien 101 ff. 

(Berlin, 1849-1859). ® JOS, XII (1958), 130 ff. 

TA Sir. W. M. F. Petrie, Tell El Amarna (London, « “Chronology; Egypt— To End of Twentieth 

1894). Dynasty,’* Part 1 of Vol. I, chap, vi, The Cambridge 

Thronwirren K. Sethe, Die Thronwirren unter den Ancient History (1962), 3 ff. 

Nachfolgern Konigs Thutmosis^ I.,ihr Verlauf und Unterswchungen zur Chronologic und GescMchte 

ihre Bedeuiung (Leipzig, 1896). dcs neuen Reiches (*‘Agyptologisehe Abhandlungen,” 

XJrk. K. Sethe, W. Helck, (/r&undender 15. Vol. 11 [Wiesbaden, 1964]); hereinafter abbreviated 

(Leipzig and Berlin, 1906-1958). “Hornung.” 
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figure given in the epitomies of Manetho; (c) the month and day of the accession to tiie 
throne. The following tabulation of the thirteen kings of the dynasty is accompanied 

by a bibliography of the texts which contain this data. 

L Ahmose. 

Highest known regnal year: 22 (inscription in the Tura quarries). 

Source: LD, III, 3a-~b; TJrh,^ IV, 24 f. 

Literature: Gauthier, Livre, II, 176 and n. 1; Wiedemann, Geschichte, p. 310, n. 2; 
Idem, Supplement, 35; Breasted, ARE, II, §27; Porter and Moss, A Topographical 
Bibliography ,1Y , 74; Hornung, p. 22. 

There are at least two other monuments of Ahmose known which at one time con- 
tained regnal year dates, but the numbers are unfortunately broken off. One, which 
shows Ahmose together with his grandmother Tetysheri, commemorates building activity 
for Montu.® The other recounts the conferment on Ahmose-Nofretari of the office of 
second prophet of Amun.^ The first, in view of the presence of Tetysheri, may date early 
in the reign. In the second the heir-apparent Ahmose-onkh is shown behind his father. 
The obscurity of this prince, who is otherwise unknown, could be explained by a death 
early in his father’s reign. Thus the probabilities are that neither inscription comes from 
the latter part of the reign and that neither postdates the quarry inscription. 

Length of reign: Since in ail probability Josephus w^as the only one of the extant 
epitomizers of Manetho to have a copy of the Aegyptiaca before him,^^ it is likely that 
his figure of 25 years 4 months is the one which stood in the original. Whether Manetho 
is correct, of course, is a moot point. But there is no reason to doubt him, especially in 
the light of the Tura inscription. 

Bate of accession: No monument known today gives Ahmose’s accession day. 


2. Amenhotpe I. 

Highest knowm regnal year: 21 (inferred from a passage in the autobiography of 
Amenemhet, Theban Tomb C. 2). 

Source: E. Schiaparelli, Actes du VHP Congrh des Orientalistes (Leiden, 1892), IV, 
sec. 3, 203 ff.; L. Borchardt, AltagypUsche Zeitmessung {Die Geschichte der Zeitmessmg 
und der Uhren, I [Berlin and Leipzig, 1920]), PL 18. 

Literature: Gauthier, Livre, II, 176; Porter and Moss I^, 457. 

Length of reign: 


Josephus: 

Africanus: 

Eusebius: 

So this Book: 


20 years 7 months (Waddell, Manetho, p. 100). 
24 yearsfs (Waddell, ibid., p. 110). 

21 years (Waddell, p. 114). 

15 years (Waddell, ibid., p. 240). 


That 20 years 7 months is the correct figure for the reign of Amenhotpe I is supported 
by the lack of regnal years higher than 21 on the monuments, and by the datum in the 


® M. a. Murray, Ancient Egypt, 1934, p. 67, fig, 3, 
® I. Hariri, ASAE, LVI (1969), Pi. opposite p. 202. 
^0 Cf. Winlock, Ancient Egypt, 1921, p. 16. 

Lacqueur, apud Pauly- Wissowa-Kroll, Beal- 
Encyclopaeciia der classischen AUerturnswissenschafi 
(Stuttgart, 1928), XXVII, cols. 1064 ff. 


It is possible that a later copyist has mistaken, 
an original A for id. The fact that Eusebius, who drew 
largely from Africanus, has “21” suggests that Afri- 
canus at one time also had this figure. 
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autobiography of Amenemhet.^® It has been suggested that Amenemhet lived on into 
Thutmose I’s reign. If so, the figure given for the number of years he passed under 
Amenhotpe I will be equivalent to the length of that king’s reign, since Amenemhet had 
already entered upon his career under Ahmose. The closeness between the two sets of 
data, the Manethonian and that of Amenemhet, is sufficient to dispel any doubt that we 
have in Manetho the correct figure for the reign. The actual disparity of five months may 
be explained on the assumption that Amenemhet rounded off the odd seven months to 
the next highest year, as Eusebius appears also to have done. 

Date of accession: Thutmose I celebrated his accession on the twenty-first day of the 
seventh month, and unless there were a coregency Amenhotpe I must have died the day 
before, the twentieth of the seventh month in his twenty-first year. In later times the 
seventh month took its name, Phamenoth, from a festival celebrated in honor of Amen- 
hotpe I. Gardiner has identified this celebration with “the great festival of king Amen- 
hotpe, lord of the town” which occupied about four days around the twenty-ninth of the 
month. Gardiner further notes a reference in a Turin papyrus to a ritual (?) designated 
as “the spreading (of a funeral couch ?) for king Amenhotpe” on the fifteenth of the same 
month. One wonders whether the festivities connected with the memory of this king 
during the seventh month have anything to do with the anniversary of his death. 

If the specific figure recorded in Manetho is correct, it should be expected that Amen- 
hotpe I’s accession would fall roughly seven months earlier in the calendar year than that 
of his successor Thutmose I,^® i.e. around xii, 21. Texts contemporary with the king’s 
reign are silent, but in view of the later popularity and longevity of the cult a reference 
to the commemoration of the accession may be forthcoming from later sources. Gerny, 
who has collected all the references to the festivals in honor of Amenhotpe I, mentions, 
apart from those cited above, a celebration on iv, 30 and another on ix, 27.^^ These are 
of no help, but two other festivals in the first and eleventh month respectively come closer 
to the postulated date. The first is mentioned on two Cairo ostraca published by Daressy 
and dated to the twenty-ninth and thirtieth day of the same month, the second in a 
British Museum ostracon^^ and a Turin papyrus dated respectively to xi, 13 and xi, 11. 
Although Gardiner halts between the two, he is inclined to accept as inevitable the choice 
of one of them as the anniversary of Amenhotpe ’s accession day.^® In fact there is no 
choice. The root Ify appears in both Cairo ostraca as a verb, the forms being a sgm,n.f 
in No. 25275 and a sgm.in.f m No. 25276. The translation must be (we give No. 25276 
since it is more complete) “Year 6, first month of akhet, last day; on this day king Amen- 
hotpe appeared and greeted the gang (i.e. the necropolis workmen).” In other words, this 


There is not the slightest ground for emending 
the “21 years” of Amenemhet’s biography to “31” 
as Cornelius does in AFO, XVII (1956), 306. The 
mere fact that Amenhotpe I celebrated a ^d-festival 
has no bearing on the problem, since we simply do 
not know what principles guided the New Kingdom 
Egyptians in fixing a date to celebrate this festival. 
True, it was often after a king had reigned thirty 
years, but not invariably so; cf. Meyer, Geschichte^ 
II, Part 1, p. 78. 

Brunner, MIOF, IV (1956), 327. 

See the stela recording the accession of Thut- 
mose I, in which the twenty -first day of the seventh 
month is called “the festival of the accession” 
{hb n Urk.y IV, 81. 


16 Gardiner, JEA, XXXI (1945), 25. Helck seems 
to favor this festival as the anniversary of Amen- 
hotpe’s accession but ultimately remains undecided: 
Studia Biblica et Onentalia^ III, 115. 

1*^ Gardiner, loc. cit. 

16 Hornung, p. 32. 

16 Cerny, BIFAO, XXVII (1927), 182 f. 

20 Daressy, Ostraca. “Catalogue g^ndrale du 
mus6e du Caire” (Cairo, 1901), 70 (No. 25275), 71 
(No. 25276); Cerny, loc. cit. 

»i Blackman, JEA, XII (1926), PL 42, recto 8. 

32 Botti and Peet, II Qiornale ddU necropolis PL 
58:1; Erman, /SPA W, 1910, p. 345(9). 

36 Gardiner, he. cit. 
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is merely a festal appearance of the cult image, and has nothing to do, at least insofar as 
the present wording signifies, with the king’s accession da}-" or “Kr5nimgsfest.”24 
the sources which mention the celebration of the eleventh month the noun h^y-nsw is 
used, and since it consistently designates accession (and not coronation), it must be 
concluded that the passage refers to the king’s accession, or rather to the festival in 
honor of the anniversary of the accession. This festival clearly lasted several days, the 
eleventh and thirteenth being included; but whether the anniversary began or concluded 
the festival is unknown. All that can be said is that the accession of Anienhotpe I took 
place toward the middle of the eleventh month, necessitating a modification of Manetho’s 
total from seven months to eight, 

3, Thutmose I. 

Highest known regnal year: 9 (inscribed block from Karnak).^® 

Source: Mariette, KarnaJc (Paris, 1875), pi. 32 f,; Sethe, Throfiwirren, §55. 

Literature: Gauthier, Livre II, 215, Porter and Moss, II, 41; Sethe, APAW, 1932,, 
pp. 85 £ ; Borchardt, Mittel, p. 79; Helck, Untersuch-ungen zu Manetho und den dgyptischen 
Kdnigslisten (‘'Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und iUtertumskimde Agyptens,” VoL 
XVIII [Berlin, 1956]), 65; Hornung, p. 32. 

Date of accession: vii, 21 (stela of Turo at Wady Haifa). 

Source: P. Lacau, Steles de la nouvelle empire (“Catalogue generale dii musee du Caire” 
[Cairo, 1909]), PL 5; Sethe, Urh„ lY, 79 ff.; Erman, ZlS, XXIX (1891), 116 ff. 

Literature: Gauthier, Livre, II, 212; Porter and Moss, VII, 141 ; Gardiner, JEA, XXXI 
(1945), 25; Helck, Studia Biblica et Orientalia, III, 115. 

Length of reign: The fraction of the final year of Thutmose I can be deduced with some 
certainty. Since he came to the throne on vii, 21 and since his successor came to the 
throne on ii. 8 (see below), his final regnal year amounted to six months twenty-two 
days. But the number to be assigned this last regnal year remains uncertain. Part of the 
uncertainty revolves around Manetho. In the version of Josephus Amenophis is followed 
by his sister Amesses with a reign of twenty-one years nine months.^® This figure clearly 
belongs to Hatshepsut, although she has been confused here with her mother Ahmose.^'^ 
Amesses is followed in turn by Mephres for twelve years nine months and by Misphrag- 
mouthosis for twenty-five years ten months, the latter being apparently Thutmose III.^® 
Two questions immediately arise: where did Thutmose I and II go, and w"ho is the 
mysterious Mephres who intervenes between Hatshepsut and Thutmose III ? Helck 
answers both questions with a single ingenious hypothesis. According to him the 
confusion in the Manethonian lists has come about through reading the first six names of 


Borchardt, Die Mittel zur zeitlichen 
Pestlegung von Punkten der dgyptischen Geschichte 
(Cairo, 1935), p. 29 (hereinafter abbreviated Mittel). 

25 Borchardt {ibid., p. 79; cf. Sethe, APAW, 
1932, pp, 85 f.) dates this block to the reign of Thut- 
mose III for two reasons: first, it seems to have been 
found in close proximity to an inscription of that 
king; second, the presence of two l^d-trees inclosing 
the cartouche suggests a sd-festival (sic). Since «d- 
festivals were often celebrated in Year 30, so the 
argument goes, the present block cannot possibly be 
dated to the reign of Thutmose I. It must belong to 
the reign of his grandson, and thus the sd-festival of 
Thutmose I celebrated in his thirtieth year {sic) fell 


in the eighth year of Thutmose III, w^hose reign must 
consequently have begun while his grandfather was 
still alive. The rebuttal of this ingenious but entirely 
imconvincing argument has been given by Edgerton 
in AJSL, LIII (1937), 189, n. 4. 

^^€ontraApionem,X,lGf. 

J. von Beckerath, LIV (1959), 10; Fecht’s 
suggestion that =’j4ja€a(jts' is a mistaken writing of 
(ZDiUa, NF, XXXV [m 120) is 
ingenious but seems unlikely. 

28 ]y[asperQ, Histoire, II, 76, n. 1; Weill, JA, 1910, 
pp. 325 ff.; but cf. Maspero, RT, XXVII (1905), 15 f. 

29 Xlntetsuchungen zu Manetho, p. 40. 
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the Eighteenth Dynasty horizontally rather than in two vertical columns in which they 
were arranged. Though many may choose to remain uncommitted on this hypothesis, 
the emendation of the list which Helck proposes would find wide acceptance: Amosis 
(1), Amenophis (3), Mephres (5), Chebron (2), Amesses (4), Misphragmouthosis (6), 
Mephres with a reign of twelve years nine months now becomes Thutmose I. The highest 
date on Thutmose’s monuments, viz. Year 9, does not conflict with Manetho’s twelve, 
but the year fraction six months twenty-two days is in marked disagreement wth 
Manetho’s nine months. No more can be done than to note the discrepancy and set on 
record our present knowledge: Thutmose I reigned nine years six months twenty-two 
days 4- x, of w%ich x, if it is not zero, cannot be less than one whole year. 

4. Thutmose II. 

Highest known regnal year: 18 ( ?) (statue-inscription from Thebes). 

Source: Daressy, A8AE, I (1900), 99. 

Meyer and now Gardiner®^ seem inclined to allow at least the possibility that 
Daressy’s copy of this text (now lost) is correct. Other scholars, however, reject it and 
make no use of it in their computations.®^ The argument that Thutmose II could not 
have reigned as many as eighteen years because his extant monuments are few and bear 
no dates higher than Year 1, is quite fallacious. 

Date of accession: ii, 8 (stela between Aswan and Philae). 

Source: LD, III, 16a; Uric., IV, 137; Sethe Thronwirrm, p. 81. 

Literature: Gauthier, Livre, II, 227 f.; Porter and Moss, V, 245; ARE, II, §119 f.; 
Gardiner, JEA, XXXI (1945), 25 ff.; Sethe, Thronwirren, §18, 50. 

Gardiner®® understands hH, '‘appearance,” to mean "accession” here, but Helck has 
recently challenged this rendering.®^ Even though the adjunct m nsw, "as king,” is not 
present, the addition of "on the throne of Horns of the living” lends support to Gardiner. 
Indeed, if Gardiner’s translation is not accepted, it would be difficult to construe the 
"appearance” with any passage later in the inscription. In cases where a formal court 
ceremony is being described the verb ¥y is usually accompanied by some delimiting 
adjunct which tells where or how the "appearance” took place, A good example occurs 
in this very inscription, {Urk., IV, 140): "lo, his majesty appeared on the dais when the 
living captives which this army had brought were dragged in.” But there are no temporal 
or locative qualifications present in the first line of this text. Consequently the present 
writer feels no hesitancy in following Sir Alan’s translation, and in understanding this 
date as that of the accession. 

Length of reign: Manetho allots thirteen years to a certain Chebron, generally thought 
today to be a garbled form of '^l-h^r-n-r'', the prenomen of Thutmose II.®® The monuments 
give a minimum of eighteen years, or, if Daressy’s copy is ignored, one. Helck has 
sought to show®® that Manetho’s datum is reliable. If Hatshepsut celebrated her sd- 
festival which took place in her sixteenth year thirty years after her father appointed 


80 Geachichte, II, 1, 110, n. 1. 

81 Egypt of the Pharaohs (Oxford, 1960), p. 180. 

82 pp^ 55 Hayes, “Egypt; 
Internal Affairs from Tuthmosis I to the Death of 
Amenophis III, Part 1,” in GAH, Vol. II, Chap. IX 
(1962), 6. n.8; Edgerton, The Thutmosid Succession 
(Chicago, 1933), p. 33; Sethe, APAW 1932, pp. 26 f„ 
Hornung, p. 33. 


^^ JEA, XXXI (1945), 26. 

84 Untersuchungen zu Manetho, p. 66, n.l; Studia 
Bihlica et Orientalia, III, 115. 

86 Helck, op. cit.y p. 40; Gauthier, Livre, II, 227, 
n. 2; Maspero, RT, XXVH (1906), 16; cf. Sethe, 
ZAS, XXXVI (1898), 76. 

88 Op. cit.y p. 65. 
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her to he coregent, and if the latter event took place in Thntmose's last year, then exactly 
thirteen years remain for Thntmose II. The argument is not compelling, however, since 
(a) we are ignorant of the considerations which led to the decision that a ^d-festival 
should be celebrated, and (b) Hatshepsut’s appointment by her father was in all prob- 
ability a fiction. The latter objection could be circumvented by assuming that, though 
fictional, the appointment which she claimed had taken place was taken seriously by 
those computing the date for her sd- festival. But what assurance have we that this 
fictional appointment was dated by the queen to her father’s last year? That Thutmose 
II himself celebrated a 5d-festivaP^ is again without value for the chronologist for the 
reason mentioned under (a) above. 

What is probably a reference to the length of Thutmose II’s reign occurs in the stela of 
Nebwawy.®^ Nebwawy tells of three successive stages in his career in the priesthood of 
the Abydene Osiris. In the first he occupied the post of “deputy” {idnw) of the temple, 
during the second he was advanced to the high priesthood in the same shrine, and in 
the third he was appointed “manager” {rl-hry) in the mortuary establishment of king 
Ahmose called Nebwawy makes further statements regarding the length of 

each of these periods in his life. Regarding the first he says nn r rnpt 11,^^ regarding 
the second he uses the same construction save that the numeral is now 6; the third 
period is said to have lasted nfryt r rnpt 9. Admittedly the word for “year” in each of 
these passages looks like rnpt (though it may weU have been pronounced lf4-sp). This fact 
coupled with the frequent use of r to denote a total of units of time^^ would suggest on 
the face of it that what we have here is the total of years Nebwawy passed in each office, 
viz. 11, 6, and 9 years respectively. But the third passage cannot possibly be interpreted 
this way. Nfryt r denotes the day, month or year which brings a span of time to a close, 
and must be rendered “down to such-and-such (a point of time).” Hence nfryt r rnpt 9 
must be translated “down to year 9,”^^ and the other two passages which are clearly 
parallel to the third would be rendered respectively “the period of these things lasted 
until year 11,” and “the period of these things lasted until year 6.” That a writing 
resembling rnpt occurs in all three passages where hlt-sp would normally be expected is 
not a problem, since the early New Kingdom attests several peculiar means of expressing 
“regnal year,”^^ The king who authorized Nebwawy ’s second promotion, and pre- 
sumably his third as well, is stated in line 11 to have been Thutmose III, and the dates 
Year 6 and Year 9 can only refer to his regnal years. But the king under whom Nebwawy 
was first appointed is designated only as nh ./, “his lord.” The fact that the year number 
in the first passage (11) is higher than those which follow must mean that this is the 
regnal year of Thutmose IIFs predecessor, Thutmose II. The course of Nebwawy ’s early 
career is plain. He was appointed deputy some time during Thutmose II’s reign, and 
held the office until that king’s eleventh year. He was then promoted to high priest, but 
not by Thutmose II. It was his son Thutmose III who was now on the throne. Nebwawy 


Of. Schott, Nachr. Qott. 1955, p. 213. 

38 ASAE, XXX (1930), PL 5. 

38 Spiegelberg, RT, XIX (1897), 97 f,; Sethe, Vrh„ 
IV, 207 ff.; Hieroglyphic Texts in the British Museum, 
VI, PL 47. 

^0 The mortuary temple of Ahmose at Abydos: ef. 
Randall-Mapiver and Mace, El Amrah and Abydos 
(London, 1902)>pp. 


Breaated’s belief (ARE, II, 73, n. d) that “3” 
is to be read instead of “IT’ is incorrect; cf. Capart, 
ZAS, XLIII (1906), 162. 

Sethe, ZAS, XXXVI (1898), 72; Gardiner, 
Grammer^ § 163:3. 

43 § 179. 

44 Sethe, op. cit, pp. 72 f. 

’L&c&n, ASAE, XXXIX (1939), PL 37; 
A. B. Chace and others. The Rhind Mathematical 
Papyrus, 1:2; Urk., IV, 606:6, 1252:11. 
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held the office untir Thutmose Ill’s sixth year, and then until Year 9 received 'the 
(additional?) fimction of head of a local mortuary temple. Thus year 11 of Thutmose II 
at which time Nebwawy was promoted by Thutmose III, must represent the highest year 
of Thutmose II’s reign. Since Thutmose II died on the third day of the ninth month, this 
eleventh regnal year amounted to six months, twenty-five days. 

5, Thutmose III. 

Highest known regnal year: 54 (biography of Amenemheb). 

Source: Muller, Egyptological Researches, I, PI, 38; Urh., IV, 895. 

Literature: Gauthier, Livre, II, 260 f.; Porter and Moss I^ 172; Breasted, A 11, 
§592; Hornung, pp. 33 f. ' 

Date of accession: ix, 4 (inscription on the seventh pylon, Karnak). 

Source: Legrain, IV (1904), PL 3; IV, 1^^^ 

Literature: Porter and Moss, II, 55; Breasted, ARE, II, §594; Gardiner, JEA, XXXI 
Studia Bihlica et Orientalia,lll, 11%, 

Length of reign: 53 years, 10 months, 26 days (biography of Amenemheb). 

Sources and literature: see above. 

6. Amenhotpe II. 

Highest knowm regnal year: 26 (hieratic docket from mortuary temple). 

Source: Petrie, Six Temples at Thebes, PI. 5:3, 5, 6. 

Literature: ibid., p. 5, 21; Griffith, PS BA, XXXI (1909), 42 ffi; see also the discussion 
below. 

Date of accession: iv, 1 (stela of the viceroy of Kush, Semneh). 

Source: Helck, JNES, XIV (1955), PI. 2; Urk., IV, 1343. 

Literature: Gardiner, JEA, XXXI (1945), 27; Hornung, 34 f. 

Length of reign: The highest date for Amenhotpe II known from the monuments is 
Year 26. The date, contained in a docket from the king’s mortuary temple, was long 
rejected by some scholars as evidence for the length of the reign, since it was maintained 
that the jar could easily have come from a later reign. The gradual vindication of those 
who clung to the docket as valid evidence came with the discovery of monuments dated 
later than the fifth year (the date of Papyrus Rollin 1887). The evidence of the viceroy’s 
stela dated the Year 23 is adequate proof that there is no reason further to object to the 
assigning of the docket to Amenhotpe. 

The fact that the provenance of the docket was the king’s mortuary temple argues a 
date late in the reign for the inscription. Since pottery jars are relatively porous the 
wine which they contain must be consumed not long after bottling.^® A mortuary complex 
would be fully stocked with wine only upon the death of a king, or at least when it 
became clear that a king was upon the point of death. In fact up to that time in many 
cases a mortuary temple would probably still be in process of construction. The Eighteenth 
Dynasty list of Manetho contains a figure *^26” (more specifically in Josephus 25 years 
10 months), but this is attached to a certain Misphragmouthosis. Most scholars have 
taken the name to be a garbled form, ultimately derived from the prenomen and part 

Gauthier, Uvre, II, 276, n.3; Griffith, PSBA, Of. Petrie, Six? Temples, p. 5; idem. History, II, 

XXXI (1909), 42 f.; Meyer, GescUchte, II, Part 1, 164; Breasted, ARE, I, 43; idem. History, p. 327; 

p. 148, n. l;cf. Maspero, HiaiSoire, II, 292; Wiedemann, Bilabel, GeschicMe, p. 324. 

GescUchte, p. 374; Maspero, RT, XXVII (1906), 16. of. Fairman, GoA, HI, 154. 
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of the nomen of Thutmose III. The figure “26/’ however, bears no relation to the length 
of Thutmose’s reign. Helck has suggested^® that order can be brought to this part of 
Manetho’s list by assuming two metatheses, one of the names Thmosis and Amenophis 
(Nos. 7 and 8), and the other of the numbers attached to Misphragmouthosis and Ameno- 
phis. The latter then would follow the former and be credited with the 25 years 10 
months.^® 

Hornung has made a significant contribution in assessing the exact length of the core- 
gency of Thutmose III and Amenhotpe II.®^ He points out that the Manethonian figures 
for Hatshepsut and Thutmose III (as restored by Helck), viz. 21 years 9 months, and 30 
years 10 months, yield in sum the length of Thutmose Ill’s official reign down to the 
association of Amenhotpe II with his father on the throne. The subtraction of this 
total, viz. 52 years 7 months, from the 53 years 10 months 26 days of Amenemheb’s 
biography gives approximately 1 year 4 months, which must correspond to the duration 
of the coregency. 


7. Thutmose IV. 

Highest known regnal year: 8 (rock stela on the island of Konosso). 

Source: LD, IV, 128; J. De Morgan, Catalogue des monuments et inscriptions de VEgypte 
antique (Cairo, 1894), I, 66 f.; Urk., IV, 1545. 

Literature: Gauthier, Livre, II, 292; Porter and Moss, V, 254; ARE^ II, §825 ff.; 
Hornung, p. 35. 

The month and day in this inscription, viz. vii, 2, look suspiciously close to the month 
and day in the other Konosso stela of Thutmose IV, viz. vii, 8,®^ Yet the latter is dated 
to Year 7. It would be gratifying to be able to connect the two monuments with the 
same event (a rebellion in Nubia); but this would probably involve changing one of the 
regnal years. Helck would emend the date on the earlier stela to read “Year 8,” but I 
can see no valid reason for not emending in reverse fashion. 

Hate of accession: Nowhere given specifically. On the basis of Amenhotpe II’s acces- 
sion on iv, 1, and if the Manethonian 25 years 10 months be correct, Thutmose IV 
must have come to the throne early in the second month of the calendar year.^^ 

Length of reign: Manetho (ap'wc? Josephus) gives the length of the reign of Thutmose 
(Thmosis) as 9 years 8 months. In the light of the evidence of the monuments, which 
attest regnal years up to 8, such a figure seems likely. 


8. Amenhotpe III. 

Highest known regnal year: 38 (16 ostraca from the Malqata palace). 

Source: Hayes, JNEB, X (1951), 47, fig. 7:61-62 (= CdE, XXIV [1949], fig. 9, C-H); 
Idem, op, cU., 51, fig. 11:142-4; Idem, CdE, XXIV (1949), fig. 9, E. 

Hate of accession: There is no known text which gives the date of Amenhotpe Ill’s 
accession, unless it be the rock stela at Aswan.®® This is unlikely, how^ever, since an 


Untersuchungen zu Manetho, pp. 40 and 66. 

On the explanation of the number “31” as the 
period of sole rule of Thutmose III between the death 
of Hatshepsut and the beginning of the coregency 
with Amenhotpe II, see p. 66. 

On the coregency of these two kings, see Helck, 
MDIAK, XVII (1961), 99 ff.; Bedford, JBA, XX 
(1965), 107 ff. 


LD, III, 69 e; Budge, The Egyptian Sudan, I, 
fig.onp. 603; Urk.ylX, 1656; Gauthier, Livre, II, 292. 

Urh., IV. Vbersetzung, p. 148, n. 2. 

Not proj/ei, pace Helck, Untersuchungen zu 
Manetho, p. 67; see Hornung, p. 35. 

III, 81 g; De Morgan, Catalogue des monu- 
ments, I, 4; Urk., IV, 1665 f.; Gauthier, Livre, II, 
308; Porter-Moss V, 245; Breasted, ARE, II, § 844; 
Save- Soderbergh, Agypten und Nubien, pp. 158 ff. 
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inscription on the island of Sai dated about ten days before the Aswan text , and describing 
manifestly the same campaign against Nubia, is likewise assigned to regnal year 
The date on the Aswan stela does not mark a change in regnal year and cannot therefore 
be the anniversary of the accession. According to the Sai inscription the Nubian campaign 
began (or was already in progress) in year 5, ii, 23 (?), and according to a text from 
Buhen®'^ it had come to an end on an unspecified day in the first month of (lx) 

in the same year. We are left with months x to xii, 1, and most of ii of the calendar year. 
If Thutmose IV lived only ten months into his tenth regnal year, as Manetho states, and 
if his accession fell in month ii, Amenhotpe III would have come to the throne in month 
X. As Helck has pointed out,®® such a computation fits weU with the ^d^-festival date given 
in the mortuary chapel of Amenhotpe son of Hapu, viz. xi, 2.®® 

Length of reign: The latest regnal year attested by Malqata dockets is 38, and it is 
not likely that Amenhotpe reigned any longer. The figure which in all probability once 
stood in Manetho’s Aegyptiaca is 38 years 7 months,®® but this would seem to be about 
one year too high.® ^ 

; 9. Akhenaten.' 

Highest known regnal year: 17 (28 ostraca from Tell el-Amarna). 

Source: TA, Pi. 22:1; CoA, I, PL 63:G, K; CoA, II, PL 58:13, 14; CoA, III, PL 
85:17, 32; PL 86:51; PL 90:143; PL 91:173; PL 95:279. Hornung, 36 f. 
i Gunn was at one time inclined to postulate a regnal year higher than 17, and was only 

deterred from reading “21’' instead of “H” on one of the Amarna ostraca apparently 
j by the fact that Year 17 was otherwise the highest recorded date from the site.®^ Seele, 
on the basis of the hieratic alone, felt compelled to lay aside a priori considerations and 
admit the existence at Amarna of a “regnal year 21.”®® In a recent article, however, 
Fairman asserts that a re-examination of the hieratic docket by himself and a number 
of other eminent scholars has resulted in the definite exclusion of the reading “21” as a 
' possibility.®^ However this may be, those who have only Gunn’s facsimile before them 
will be forced to admit that prima facie probability lies with the reading “21. ” If now the 
i present writer returns to the reading ‘ ‘regnal year 1 1 ,” it is solely because of an awareness 
of the increasing weight of the argumentum e silentio : if Akhenaten did attain a twenty- 
first year it is inconceivable that Years 18,®® 19, and 20 should be entirely absent from 
the Amarna dockets, especially in view of the large number of dockets dated to Year 17 
and before. 

Date of accession : No known text records unequivocally the day of the king’s accession, 
i but there is some evidence on which to compute it. If the accession of Amenhotpe III 
fell in month x, and if his final regnal year lasted only seven months, his son Akhenaten 
would have ascended the throne in month v. One wonders whether the renewing of the 
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56 Vercoutter, Kush, IV (1956), 81. 

5^ C7rfc., IV, 1758. 

Untersuchungen zu Manetho, p. Studia 

Biblica et Orientalia, III, 117. 

59 Robichon and Varille, Le Temple du scribe 
royal Aminophis fils de Hapou, PI. 35. 

See Helck, Untersuchungen zu Manetho, p. 67. 

Otherwise we should expect to find ostraca of 
Year 39 at Malqata, unless the site was abandoned 
during Amenhotpe Ill’s final year. 


62(7oA, I, 165, n. 1: “in the absence of other 
evidence as to the reign extending beyond year 17, no 
one will want to read the dating of I, pi. LXIII, as 
‘year 21.”’ 

XIV (1955), 175. 

64 Fairman, JEA, XLVI {I960), 108; Hornung, 
p. 36, n. 52. 

65 On the supposed Regnal Year 18 of Bennett, 
see Fairman, loc, cit. 
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oath at the frontier stela in year 8,®® which took place on v, 8, was intended to coincide 
with the anniversary of the accession.®'^ 

Length of reign: 

Manetho is in confusion here, allotting to three separate kings named Akencheres 12 
years 1 month, 12 years 5 months, and 12 years 3 months respectively.®® The highest 
dates from Amarna are year 17, and the conclusion is justified that this was, Akhenaten’s 
last year. But it is unknown how^ many months of this year the king survived. 

10. Smenkhkare. 

Highest known regnal year: 3 (hieratic text in tomb of Pere, Thebes). 

Source: Gardiner, JEA, XIV (1928), PL 5; Urh., IV, 2024. 

Literature: Gauthier, Livre, II, 344; Porter and Moss, I^, 253, Newberry, JEA, XIV 
(1928), 3 ff.; Seele, JNES, XIV (1955), 172 f.; P. Van der Meer, Ex Oriente Lux, XV 
(1957-1958), 74; G. Boeder, ZlS, LXXXIII (1958), 44 f., 63 £, Hornung, p. 37. 

Date of accession: Nowhere indicated on the monuments. 

Length of reign: Probably about three years. Manetho sheds no light. 

11. Tutankhamun. 

Highest known regnal year: 10 (hieratic docket from the king’s tomb). 

Source: Cerny, JEA, L (1964), 39; Engelbach, A8AE, XL (1940), 163. 

Literature: Hornung, p. 38. 

Date of accession: Nowhere indicated on the monuments. 

Length of reign: The highest regnal year preserved is 10, and since it was found in 
wine dockets from the royal tomb, wine of that year was presumably the most recent 
available when the king died. This suggests that Tutankhamun’s last complete year 
was his ninth. Manetho records about this time a king with a reign of nine years, but the 
name is an otherwise unknown '^Rathotis.” 

12. Ay. 

Highest known regnal year: 4 (steias in the Louvre and Berlin). 

Source: LD, III, 114i Uric,, IV, 2110. 

Literature: Gauthier, Livre, II, 376; Hornung, p. 38. 

Date of accession: Nowhere indicated on the monuments. 

Length of reign: The highest known regnal year is 4. Is it possible that the 4 years 
1 month which Manetho (apm? Josephus) gives to Haremhab were originally assigned 
to; Ay? 

13. Haremhab: 

Highest known regnal year: 59( ?) (inscription of Mes, Sakkara). 

Source: Loret XAX XXXIX (1901), 10; Gardiner, TAe Inscription of Mes (‘‘Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte und Altertumskunde Agyptens,” IV [Leipzig, 1905]), 22, 
n. 72. 

Literature: Gauthier Liwe, II, 386, and n. 2; Porter and Moss, III, 129;^ E Meyer, 
Agyptische Chronologic (Berlin, 1904), p. 90, n. 2; Borchardt, Mittel, p. 85, n. 5; U. 

Urh, IV, 1986; Gauthier, Livre, II, 347, On the possible derivation of Akencheres from 

Hornung thinks Akhenaten came to the throne Nfr-hprw^r’^ see Helck, Untersuchungen zu 

in August, arguing that the vintage of Amenhotpe Manetho, p. 41. 

Ill’s thirty-ninth year (gleaned in the summer) was 
bottled and sealed (Autumn) under Akhenaten: p. 
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Holscher, Excavations at Ancient Thebes (Chicago, 1930), p. 51 n. 1 ; Antlies Holsclier, 
The Excavations of Medinet Hahn. II. The Temples of the Eighteenth Dynasty (Chicago' 
1939),, 107 f.; E. Drioton and J. Vandier, DEgypte^ (Paris, 1962), pp, 386 and m2; 
Hayes, “Chronology: Egypt— to End of the Twentieth Dynasty,” in Cambridge Ancient 
History, 2d ed., I, 18 f., Hornung, pp. 38 ff. 

The reading of the numeral is probably “59” though Borchardt has argued for 
“58.” The present writer, on the spot in the summer of 1962, believed “59” was a better 
reading, but could not honestly eliminate all doubt. 

Ever since Loret’s publication this date has been correctly understood as having 
been reckoned from the accession of Akhenaten. Thus the reigns of the heretic and of his 
three immediate successors were under the Nineteenth Dynasty reckoned as belonging 
to Haremhab. 

Date of accession: Nowhere indicated on the monuments.'^® 

Length of reign : Since the inscription of Mes does not record the length of Haremhab ’s 
reign, other evidence must be adduced. From the mortuary temple of Ay at Thebes 
comes an ink graffito which reads as follows:'^^ “Begnal Year 27, first month oi shomu, 
day 9; the day on which Haremhab l.p.h., who loves Amun and hates his enemies, 
entered (the temple of Ay ?).” Holscher*^^ interpreted this text as referring to Haremhab’s 
accession and entry into the temple twenty-seven years after Amenhotpe Ill’s death. 
But, as Anthes pointed out,^® the concept of the era beginning with Amenhotpe’s demise 
arose only after the reign of Haremhab; he himself did not employ such an era in his 
dating system. Von Beckerath saw in the graffito a reference to the passing of Haremhab 
himself, a view which has been combated by Wilson. The only reasonable understanding 
of this text is that Haremhab in his twenty-seventh year visited Thebes and entered 
Ay’s temple, for what purpose we can only guess, but perhaps during the course of a 
festival. Fairman’s suggestion'^^ that the date be assigned to the reign of Ramesses II 
is not probable. He favors rea^dingnpr in place of ir.n, an emendation which would have 
the effect of making the “entry” anonymous and of conjuring up a '‘house of Harem- 
hab.” The addition of a long epithet after Haremhab’s name in a form which suggests 
a living, eulogized hero rather than a forty-years defunct king, militates strongly against 
Fairman’s reading. 

Two ostraca from Amarna bear dates in Regnal Years 28 and 30 of an unnamed king.'^® 
They are usually attributed to Amenhotpe III; but, as Giles has suggested, they could 
as easily date from a later reign, and Haremhab’s is the only reign of sufficient length 
within the range of the paleography. In support of Giles it should be noted that the ostra- 
con of Year 30 comes from the north suburb where occupation continued latest at the 

Mittelf p. 85, n, 5. 

Hornung (pp. 38 f.) places his accession at the 
beginning or middle of the second month, on the 
assumption that his coronation at Thebes coincided 
with the feast of Opet in the same month. This, how- 
ever, seems rather doubtful, for it is likely that some 
little time elapsed from the death of Ay — at which 
time Haremhab was in the north {Urh., IV, 2116: 10- 
15) — to the coronation in Thebes, which may very 
well have been planned for the same time as the feast 
of Opet. The date of the coronation is no reliable 
guide to the date of the accession. 

Holscher, Excavations at Ancient Thebes^ pp. 

51 and 53, Fig. 35; Anthes, aptid Holscher, The 


Excavations of Medinet Habu, II, 106 ff.. Fig. 90, 
PI. 61 c. See also Borchardt, Mittel, pp. 85 ff.; Von 
Beckerath, Tanis und Theben (Gliickstadt, 1951), 
p. 104; Wilson, JNES, XIII (1954), 128; Fairman, 
QoA, III, 168; Hornung, p. 39. 

'^^Excavations at Ancient Thebes, pp. 51 ff. 

Op, cit., pp. 106 f. 

Loc. cit, 

Loc. cit. 

•76 CoA, II, PL 58:47; III, PL 91: 168. 

'^'5' The Amarna Period (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. University of London), p, 7. 
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site.'^® If the fifty-nine years of the Mes inscription represents the span of time from 
Amenhotpe Ill’s death to Haremhab’s death, the length of the combined reigns of 
Akhenaten, Tutankliamim, and Ay (30 years) would leave tw^enty-nine years for Harem- 
hab, and Regnal Year 30 would thus represent his last. 

The Absolute Chronology of the Eighteenth Dynasty 

The absolute chronology represented by the table w^hich follows depends upon the 
date of Ramesses II’s accession, and the lengths of the reigns of his immediate pre- 
decessors Ramesses I and Sety I. The date of Ramesses II’s accession has been investi- 
gated by the waiter else%¥here and like Hornung he has come to the conclusion that the 
evidence strongly supports 1290 b.c.®® The total of the reigns of Ramesses I and Sety I 
is reckoned at thirteen years (2 + 11 the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty thus falling 
in 1303. 

Allowance has been made for only one coregency, viz. that of Thutmose III and 
Amenhotpe II of about 1| years’ duration (see above, p. 120). In the absence of proof 
of any kind the postulated coregency of Amenhotpe III with Akhenaten will have to be 
rejected;®® and the coregency of Akhenaten and Smenkhkare, wiiile historical, did not 
issue in the independent reign of the junior partner. As for the early part of the dynasty, 
a little evidence (mainly juxtaposition of names) suggests coregencies of Ahmose with 
Amenhotpe I,®® Amenhotpe I with Thutmose I,®^ and Thutmose II with Thutmose 
III 85 there is no indication that any of the three involved the overlapping of regnal 
years of the coregents. Hence, apart from Thutmose III and Amenhotpe II, the reigns of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty may be added without risk of an inflated total. 

TABLE 1 


King 

Year 

Months 

Days 

Accession 

Day 

Dates 

Ahmose 

25 

4 

9 

9 

Mar. 1558-Jul. 1533 

Amenhotpe I 

20 

7 

9 

xi, ? 

JuL 1533-Mar. 1512 

Thutmose I 

12 

6 

22 

vii, 21 

Mar. 1512-Sept. 1500 

Thutmose II 

10 

6 

25 

ii, 8 

Sept. 1500-May 1490 

Thutmose III 

53 

10 

26 

ix, 4 

May 1490~Mar. 1436 

Amenhotpe II 

25 

10 

9 

iv, 1 

Nov. 1438~Sept. 1412 

Thutmose IV 

9 

8 

^ ■ i 

ii, ? 

Sept. 1412-May 1402 

Amenhotpe III 

38 

7 

? 

X, ? 

May 1402-Jan. 1363 

Akhenaten 

17 

9 

9 

V, ? 

Jan. 1363-? 1347 

Smekhkare 

3(?) 

9 

9 

? 

1349(?)-1347(?) 

Tutankhamun 

10 

? 

9 

9 

1347-1338 

.Ay 

4 

1 

9 

? 

1337-1333 

Haremhab 

30(?) 

? 

9 

? 

1333-1303 


For traces of occupation at Amarna during the 
reign of Haremhab, see TA, PI. 11:5; Co A, III, 12, 
PI. 60:3; Newton, JEA, X (1924), 293; Frankfort, 
JEA, Xlir (1927), 210. : , ; 

Seven Studies in the History and Chronology of the 
Egyptian Eighteenth Dynasty (Toronto, 1965), chap. 7, 
so See Hornung, pp. 50 f. and 57 f. Hornung’s 
choice of 1290 B.o. is a happy one; but the evidence 
with which he supports it does not prove what he 
claims it does; cf. Rowton, “Chronology: Ancient 
Western Asia” (chap. 6 of Cpmhrif. je Ancient History y 
I, 2d ed.), 46, n. 4. 


Hornung (pp. 40 f.), 14 -f x. 

the subject of this long-debated coregency, 
see Campbell, The Chronology of the Amarna Letters 
(Baltimore, 1964); Helck, OLZ, LIX (1964), 459 ff.; 
Hornung, pp. 71 jff.; Bedford, Seven Studies, chap. 5. 

Legrain, Ripertoire ginealogique et onomastique 
dumusie du Caire, Nos. 15, 17. 

84Ghevrier, ASAE, XLVII (1947), 167, Pis. 24 
and ''26.. ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

85 IV, 180; see Sethe, APAW, 1932, No. 4, 
69. 



S^QA^°-RUE6T: a PEOPOSED SOLUTION FOE AN 
UNEXPLAINED HAPAX* 


JOEL L. KEAEMEJR, Yale University 


The word s^qa'^^rurot, which occurs only in Lev. 14:37, has not yet, to my 
knowledge, been properly understood. I shall attempt to determine its meaning and 
etymology and at the same time to account for its unusual form. The proposed solution 
is of consequence in view of the bearing it has on the question of contact between Biblical 
Hebrew and ‘'ancient West- Arabian.’'^ 

The verse reads: “If, when he examines the plague, the plague in the walls of the house 
is found to consist of greenish or reddish streaks [s^qa'^^rurdt], which appear to go deep into 
the wall, the priest shall come out of the house to the entrance of the house, and close 
up the house for seven days” (JPS, 1962). RSV translates “spots”; and ASV, “hollow 
streaks” (KJV, “hollow strakes”). The word in question was understandably perplexing 
to medieval Hebrew grammarians and lexicographers. Abraham b. Ezra (1092-1167), 
for example, v/as uncertain whether it should be considered a quadriliteral or a quin- 
queliteral,^ and Jonah b. Janah (eleventh century) had difficulty schematizing it.® 
According to a widely accepted view, s^qa'^^rurdt is derived from the stem qd^ar {q^^drd) 
with performative 5®-, and therefore means “depressions, hollows,” or the like. This 
explanation was first suggested, apparently, by C. B. Michaelis (1680-1764), Lumina 
syriaca (Halle, 1756), p. 20, whence it was adopted by W. Gesenius in his Hebrdisch- 
deutsches Eandwdrterbuch, II (Leipzig, 1812), 1132b (and in the two subsequent editions 
of 1823 and 1828, but not in the Latin Lexicon of 1833). It was accepted, i.a., by the 
lexicographers, J. Fiirst {Hebrdisches und chalddisches Hmdwdrterbuch uber das Alte 
Testament^ II [Leipzig, 1861], 495a); P. Brown, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs (A Hebrew 
and English Lexicon of the Old Testament [Oxford, 1957], p. 891a, s.v. citing Gesenius’ 
Grammar, para. 55i [ed. E. Kautzsch and A. E. Cowley (Oxford, 1957), p. 153]); andL. 
Koehler and W. Baumgartner {Lexicon in veteris testamenti libros [lumden, 1958], p. 
1009a, and Supplement, p. 191, citing H. Bauer and P. Leander, Historische Grammatik 
der hebrdischen Sprache des Alien Testamentes, 1 [Halle, 1922], 486); and by the com- 
mentators, A. Bertholet {Leviticus X^uhingen and Leipzig, 1901], p. 48); A. Dillmann 
{Die Biloher Exodus und Leviticus, [2d ed.; Leipzig, 1880], p. 518); and S. D. Luzzatto 
{II Pentateuco, volgarizzato e commentate, III, Levitico [Padua, 1874], 109). One may cite 
as an alternate attempt to isolate the stem qd%r the proposal of David b. Abraham 
al-Pasi (tenth century) that the s^- in s^qa'^^rurdt is the relative pronoun s vocalized with 
s^wd as in Eccles. 2:22 and 3: 18 (which he cites as examples).^ Others have discriminated 


* I wish to thank Professors Judah Goldin, Marvin 
H. Pope, and Franz Rosenthal for reading this paper 
and for making helpful suggestions. 

^ See C. Rabin, “The Ancient Arabic Dialects and 
their Relationship to Hebrew,” Melilah, II (1946), 
252-55 (in Hebrew); and idem. Ancient W eat- Arabian 
(London, 1951), esp. pp. 26-28. 

® See his comment ad loc., PeruS hat-tora (Con- 
stantinople, 1514), p. 58a. 


® See his Kitdb al-luma^, ed. J. Derenbourg, 
“Biblioth^que de I’^lcole des Hautes ifitudes,” fasc. 66 
(Paris, 1886), p. 133 (Heb. tr., Sefer hd-riqmd, ed. M. 
Wilensky, I [Berlin, 1928], 157). 

^ See his Kitdb jdmi'^ al-alfdz {Agron), ed. S. L- 
Skoss, II (Kew Haven, 1945 — “Yale Oriental Series, 
Researches,” XXI), pp, 562 and 634. 
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the stem which suggests a similar meaning (‘"depressions, hollows'').^ It is difficult 
to determine whether LXX koilddes, Targ. Onkelos jpahHdn, and Vulg. valUculae are 
predicated upon this stem or qd^'ar (or both). There have also been attempts to analyze 
the long word into two components, mqa'' plus some other element or stem. M. M. Kaiisch, 
for example, regards the final consonant r as an affix which is repeated for emphasis 
Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, II, Leviticus [London, 1872], 
252). Ibn Ezra, loc. cit., cites and quite properly rejects the conflate and rdr (for 
rdr, see Lev. 15:3). It is also mentioned in the name of others by Johann Buxtorf 
(1564-1629) in his Lexicon hehraicum et chaUaicum (Basil, 1621), p. 838, translating 
‘'profunditates salivantes'' sive ''fiuentes'' David Qimhi (or Qamhl, ca, 1160-1235) 
proposes the conflate ^dya!" plus sd%T (for ^d'^ar, see e.g., Jer. 29: 17) in Sefer has-sordmm, 
ed. J. H. R. Biesenthal and E. Lebrecht (Berlin, 1847), p. 408a (and see Johann HabeD 
mann [1516-1590], Sefer ha^-sordHm [Witeberg, 1589], p. 841, translating ''profunditates 
horribiles''). Johann Simonis (1698-1768) offers the conflate sdqa"^ -plm qd%r in Lexicon 
manuale hehraicum et chaldaicum, II (3d ed. by G. Eichhorn; Haile, 1793), 1717 (the 
1st ed., which I have not seen, was printed in 1752), as does J. D. Michaelis (1717-1791), 
Supplementa ad lexica hebraica, VI (ed. T. C. Tychsen; Gottingen, 1792), 2349. It was 
adopted by Gesenius as an alternative to the ^afel theory (and mentioned on its own in 
the 1833 Lexicon). 

None of the proposals, clever as they may have been, can be pronounced successful, and 
it should be noted that RSV and JPS are noncommittal with respect to the suggested 
etymologies. Of the commentaries and translations consulted by me, one actually 
coincides with the meaning which will be suggested below, i.e., P^sittd qHdfe, “scales.’’ 
But to arrive at this meaning, an explanation is required. I propose that the Arabic 
word iq^adrra provides us with a plausible solution (i.e. in the IVth [iffalaUa] 

form of quadriliterals which answers to the IXth [if^alla] form of triliterals; see, e.g,, 
W. Wright, A Orammar of the Arabic Language,, I [3d ed., rev. W. R. Smith and M. J. De 
Goeje; Cambridge, 1955], 49, para. 72). Iqsa^arra means “to be coarse to the touch, 
rough; to be dry, ashen, shriveled on account of drought (e.g. earth, vegetation); to be 
dried up, mangy, scabby, to bristle up, to be affected by tremor or horripilation from a 
chill, horror, fright, awe, or revulsion (e.g. the skin).”® has undergone the same 

semantic transference as Latin horred (“bristle up”) > horror (“shaking, horror”).'^ The 
concrete meaning (“coarse, rough”) is primary, and the sense of “to be horrified, awed, 
revulsed, chilled” is traceable to the physical state of horripilation. One may note also 
in this connection the obsolete English verb “horre,” the defibaition of which, by the 
Oxford English Dictionary, V (1961), 391c, corresponds to that of the Arabic word, viz,, 
“to stand on end (as hair), to bristle, to be rough, to shake, tremble, shiver, shudder, 
quake; to shudder at, dread, loathe.” If (and its derivatives) is correctly 

adduced as the expUcans of the meaning of the latter would be “coarse, 

crusty, scaly spots” or, simply, “scales.” The fact that the blight is depressed in the 
surface of the wall is indicated in the verse by the words “which appear to go deep into 

® See, e.g., the commeat of Bashi ad Zoc., citing Arahic-English Lexicon (ed. S. Lane Poole, I, 7; 
Sifrd. London and Edinburgh, 1885), p. 2526a, s.v.) and 

® See Ibn Durayd (223/837-321/933), Kitdh R. Dozy, SuppUment aux dictionnaires arabes, II 
jamharat al4uga, III (Hyderabad, 134:6), 339, 1, 14; (Leiden, 1881), 350b, s.v. 

382, 2, 25; and 396, 1, 2; and see Lisdn al-^'arah, VI See C. D. Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek 

Bulaq, 1300), p. 405, s.v. §-q-^‘r; E. W. Lane, An and Laim (Chicago, 1933), p. 52. 
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the wall” and not by the word s^qa^^rurot, -which has nothing to do with hollows or 
depressions. The blight in question is described by G. R. Driver d al in J. Hastings, ed., 
Dictionary/ (rev. ed.; New York, p. 578, as follows: ‘‘What is meant is 

‘the formation of a flocculent mass of calcium nitrate, such as often takes place when the 
gases set free from decaying animal matter act on the lime of plaster and is sometimes 
called mural salt. This, with an accompaniment of mould or other hypomycetous fungus, 
produces an appearance like that described* (Macalister). The fungus, too, of dry rot 
eats into the woodwork, and sheets of felt-like texture with a greenish-yellow or red 
surface, half an inch or so thick, are formed between the lath and the plaster, especially 
in damp structures shut off from the circulation of the air (Creighton).” Our interpretation 
of clearly consistent with this description. 

In the next section it will become evident that the, order of the first two radicals' in 
Arabic is, in all probability, primitive. Hebrew ^-g-'-r has, therefore, undergone 

metathesis of the two initial consonants. Apart from this minor difference, the consonan- 
tal pattern of the.hwo words is identical, including the final gemination. In the case of 
two such unusual words, given the similarity of usage, the possibility of mere coincidence, 
which must always be entertained, is reduced to a minimum. Semantically and phonetic- 
ally, we are, therefore, under the impression of a strong likelihood of kinship. The only 
fly in the ointment is Arabic I = Hebrew $. Where J occurs in Hebrew,: we normally 
expect, of course, to find 5 in Arabic. Assuming that 5 was the originalphoneme, we must 
posit that, for some reason, the regular shift ^ > a did not occur in this case. One may 
note in this connection the exceptions to the normal equivalence of Hebrew i/s with 
Arabic s in C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitiscken 
I (Berlin, 1908), p. 130.® 

■■■ ii" 

A few comments on the form and etymology of iqsa^arra are now in order, since the 
unusual features of the Hebrew word in consideration are thereby provided with an 
appropriate background and elucidation. Iqm%rra, in all probability, belongs to a class 
of quadriliterals which appear to be formed on a triliteral base by the infixing of a 
hamza, or A between the second and third radicals. (I do not know of any demon- 
strable examples of a similar occurrence of A or h,) A few examples in which the stem is 
thus developed may be cited: (“to contract, shrink, shudder, abhor”) < 

mmaza X'to feel disgust”); "to be tranquil, at ease, composed”) < t-m-n II 

(“to be quiet, calm”); ihda^arr a {''to be scattered, dispersed, frightened away**) < badara 
(“to sow, disseminate, scatter”); ismagadda (“to be swollen, angry”), cf. ismadda (IX), 
ismadda (XI), and ismagadda', and izmaharra (“to have eyes bloodshot from anger**), 
cf. izmaharra. Intercalation is, as is well known, one of the ways in which Arabic triliteral 
roots are augmented.® But in the above cases the explanation which commends itself 

® Note also the examples of Heb. Sablbj Ar, Mabba kaligen Verben in den lebenden semitischen 
and Heb. t^SuqdJAr, Sd(w)qa, which bear investigation Sprachen,” Studi orientalistici in onore di Oiorgio Levi 
in this connection. For this Zischlautverschiebung della Vida, I (Rome, 1956), 469--83, esp. 461 ff. For 
in general, see also S. Moscati, 11 sistema consonantico infixed hamza and ® in particular, see J, J- Hess, 
delle lingue semitiche (Rome, 1954), pp. 52-55; and «tlber dasprafigierteundinfigierte C im Arabischen,” 
J. Cantineau, Cours de phonitique arabe (Paris, 1960), Zmtsch/rift fiir Semitiatih und verwandte Qebiete, II 
pp. 62-64. (1923), 219-23; and E. Littmann, '“=Ain und die 

® See, e.g., M. Kamil, “Zur Bildung der vierradi- emphatische Laute,” ibid., II (1924), 274-75- 
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is that an original Xlth {if alia) form of triliterals has shifted to a IVth {f alalia) foam 
of qnadriliterals by the process -a- > -a"a- (e.g. ismadda > isma'^adda, Hsmazza > 
isma^azza). This was apparently first noticed by S. Frtokel, Beitrdge zur Erkldrung der 
mehrlautigen Bildungen im Arabischen (Leiden, 1878), p. 33, where the reason given for 
the shift is "'die Schwierigkeit . . . nach einem langen Vocale einen Boppelconsonanten 
zu sprechen.” Among others who have noted this phenomenon are T. Noldeke, Zur 
Grammatik des classischen Arabisch (Darmstadt, 1963 — photomechanic reprint of Vienna, 
1897 ed.), p. 8, para. 5, who cites as examples Wabha for sahba (from Ibn YaTs, p. 1326, 
quoting Abii Zayd) and the Qur'an reading ad-da'alUn for ad-ddlUn; Brockelmann, 
Gmndriss, I, 63 (citing Noldeke); H. Fleisch, ‘‘ifitudes de phonetique arabe,” Melanges 
de VUniversite Saint Joseph, XXVIII (1949-1950), 250-251 (citing Noldeke); and C. 
Rabin, Ancient West- Arabian, p, 202, who informs us that the substitution of da'^abba 
for ddbba and sa^abba for sdbba "was a feature of the Quda^a dialect of Kalb (citing Abu 
Zayd, in Lisdn, I, 14 and Ibn YaTs, p. 1326 [see also H. Kofler, “Reste aitarabischer 
Dialekte,” Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kilnde des Morgenlandes, XLVII (1940), 99]). 
Rabin points out that “the hamza sign there does not necessarily represent a glottal stop, 
but may be an indication of a two-peak syllable which arose through the difficulty of 
pronouncing a long vowel in a closed syllable.” Examples of this shift, especially for the 
case in consideration {fdlla > f alalia), are also given by H. S. Nyberg, “Zur Entwick- 
lung der mehr als dreikonsonantischen Stamme,” WestostUche AbJiandlungen {Rudolf 
Tschudi, zum siebzigsten Geburtstag), (ed. F. Meier; Wiesbaden, 1954), 130.^^ The 
occurence of ^ in iqsa’^arra and in ibda'^arra has been explained by Frankel, Nbldeke, and 
Nyberg as due to the proximity of the r (but note the exception in izba^arra, “to bristle 
up, shudder,” for example). The passage of hamza to is amply documented for Arabic 
dialects by, i.a., M. Bravmann, Materialien und Untersuchungen zu den phonetischen 
Lehren der Araber (Gottingen, 1934), p. 40; Rabin, Ancient West- Arabian, pp. 86, 92, 
127, and 131; and J. Cantineau, Cours, p. 77, (The presence of other laryngals in this 
position is probably due to the further passage of ^ to g, to h [or ' > h], and, perhaps, to 
^and hf'^ Thus, ioi iq^a'^arra, the development will have been: Hqsdrra > Hqsa^arra > 
iqsa'^arra {*-d- > > -a%-). If iqsa'^arra falls into this pattern, as it in all likelihood 

does, it may weU have been ultimately derived from q-s-r (qisr, “rind, bark, husk, skin”). 
This was already proposed by Frankel, Beitrdge, p. 31. A. K. Frayha has suggested, 
however, an augment of the q (<laV?), though he admitted other possibilities.^^ (A q 
augment in the case of iqsa'^arra was already suggested by G. H. A. Ewald, who, however, 
analyzed [<5a^ara] correctly.)^® FrankeFs derivation, if correct, allows us to 

posit the original consonantal sequence, 

But cf. Cantineau, Cours, p. 94, where he indi- and see idem, A Dictionary of Non-classical Vocables 
cates that long vowels may be maintained before in the Spoken Arabic of Lebanon (Beirut, 1947 — 
geminated consonants, citing as examples (apparently “Publications of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
from Brockelmann, Orundriss, I, 63) dabba, wa-ld of the American University of Beirut,” No. 19), 
ddllln, &nd the Xlth form (isfdrra), which we see, p. 141a. 

however, to be unstable in certain instances. Orammatica critica lingua arabicae, I (Leipzig, 

For examples, see Kofler, “Reste,” pp. 110 ff.j 1831), 110, para. 191. 

Rabin, Ancieni lVesif-Am6fan, pp. 84-87; and Fleisch, Cf. W. Leslau, Lexique Soqotri (Paris, 1938), 

art. '"gh&y XI,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2d ed., II, pp. 18-19 and 389, where the author compares 
fasc. 39, p. 1026b. (“panier, outre”) with Mehri regarding 

A-2 See his Quadriliterals from the Dialect of Mas- the as intercalated under the influence of the q. 
Afain (Lefoanon), (Chicago, 1938), p. 25 (see also p. 22, Note that he rejects M. Bittner’s comparison of 
where is explained by an augment of the 6); qaS^er wit ^ Arabic iqSa^'arra apparently because of the 
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In view of these ohservations, it may be concluded that s^qa^^rilrdt is a loan-word from 
Arabic. One cannot reasonably assume a similar morphological and phonetic develop- 
ment leading to such a form in Hebrew. Assuming the correctness of this proposal, we 
may further theorize that it is a loan from a dialect of ancient West- Arabian. First, we 
may note the provenience of the first two usages cited in the Lisdn from the dialect 
(luga) oi ahl ahhawf (leg. al-jawf^) min aU Yamdn (and see Ibn Durayd, III, p. 382, 2, 25). 
Also, a word apparently related to Arabic occurs in South Arabian (see note 14). 
And note Ethiopic (Geez) asqdrdrd, ''abhor, abominate, detest” (which A. Dillmann 
derives, however, from q-r-r with the obsolete prefix Since ancient West- Arabian 

was a link between SW Semitic and NW Semitic (see Babin, p. 2), it would appear to have 
been the channel whereby the word passed into Hebrew. The other obvious possibility 
is South- Arabian from which loans are, of course, attested in Biblical Hebrew (see e.g., 
Babin, pp. 26-28). Moreover, it may be said that the linguistic development which led 
to forms like iqsd^afra had already taken place by the time of the formulation of the 
Priestly Code, that is, most probably, in pre-Exilic times. 


inappropriateness of the usual given meaning p. 163, para. 85. {Accadian t/elgarmri-it, T/te 
(“shiver,” etc.), and prefers instead an explanation Dictionary, ed. I. J. Gelb et al., VII [Chicago, 1960], 
on the basis of Ar. qUr. But on the strength of the p. 259b and W. von Soden, Akhadisches Handwdrter- 

probable derivation of iqSa^arra from qi§r, Bittner’s buck, I [Wiesbaden, 1965], 397b, appears to be un- 
view gains in plausibility. related to our word.) 

15 See his Lexicon linguae aethiopicae (Leipzig, i® The date proposed by Y. Kaufmann; see The 

1865), col. 353, s.v.; and A. Dillmann-C. Bezold, Religion of Israel, tr. and abridged by M. Greenberg 
Ethiopic Grammar, tr. J. A. Crichton (London, 1907), (Chicago, 1960), p. 205. 



WIEDERUM DIE AGYPTISCHEN “MAKE MERRY” 
LIEDER 


HELLMUT BRUNNER, IgyptologischesInstitutderUniversitdt Tubingen 

Die Frage, ob die zum LebensgenuB auifordernden Lieder des Neuen Reiches, 
besonders der Raniessidenzeit, rein funeraren Charakters sind oder ob es sich dabei uni 
Lieder handelt, die auch bei weltlichen Festen gesungen warden, hat E. F. Wente in 
dieser Zeitschrift zuletzt behandelt^. Er koimte dabei ein bis daliin nicht beachtetes 
Lied in vier leiclit voneinander abweichenden Fassungen neu publizieren and kam auf 
Grand dieses neuen Materials auch zu einer neuen Deutung des bekannten: Diese Lieder 
zur Harfe oder Laute batten ihren eigentlichen Piatz bei weltlichen Festen and Gelagen. 

Sein Ergebnis ist iiberzeugend and laBt sich durch eine etwas abweichende Ubersetzung 
and eine neae GesamtaufFassung jener Varianten des neuen Liedes, die Einleitung bzw. 
SchluB mehr oder weniger vollstandig erhalten haben, noch besser erharten. 

Die ersten beiden S^tze des eigentlichen Liedes in den Grabern 194 and 364 lauten 
nach Wente: “I have cheered you since you were upon earth, while you have had your 
strength'’. Den zweiten Satz kommentiert er: ‘‘By this is meant that the singer has sung 
for Dhutemhab since the time he came into existence upon earth” So genau die 
tJbersetzung trifft, so iiberraschend ist der Kommentar. Der Umstandssatz jw phtjh w% 
heiBt doch offenbar: “solange deine Kraft gedauert hat”. Zusammen mit dem ersten 
Satz ergeben sich zwei Aussagen, die das Leben von seinem Beginn bis zu seinem Ende 
umspannen — wobei der Ausdruck “solange deine Kraft gedauert hat” das Ende ver« 
schleiert. Offenbar ist also der Grabherr Jetzt, wo der Sanger anstimmt, tot. Das folgende 
Lied aber paBt, wie Wente richtig gesehen hat, nur zu einem Fest unter Lebenden, nicht 
zu einem Totenfest. Es ist dies eben das Lied, das der Sanger immer wieder bei Feiem 
wahrend der Lebzeit des Herm gesungen hat. Es beginnt sinnvoll mit der Aufforderung: 
“Hor nicht auf, deinen Wunsch zu erfullen” and endet, nachdem es das Los der Toten 
geschiidert hat, mit der Kontrastfeststellung, daB man dann, als Toter, nor noch sagen 
kann “Hatte ich dochl”~womit eben wieder zum ungehemmten GenuB des Tages 
aufgefordert wird. An dies oft gehorte and wohl allgemein bekannte Lied erinnert der 
Stoger jetzt. Er tragt es, eingerahmt durch die eben gehorte Einleitung, daB er es oft 
vorgesungen habe, and durch eine SchluBbemerkung, die wir gleich betrachten werden, 
bei der Totenfeierlichkeit vor. 

Dieser SchluB lautet in den beiden Grabern, die uns die Einleitung bewahrt haben, 
sowie in Nr. 158, Tjanefer, in dem diese Einleitung vorhanden war, aber jetzt zerstort 
ist, also in dreifacher "Oberlieferung: “Du hast auf die Worte gehort, wenn ich dir erzahlte, 
was ich gesehen habe*^”. Gesehen, d.h. erlebt, hat der Sfcger eben das Los der Toten, 
daB sie nicht wiederkehren, dafi man sie vergifit, daB es nach dem Tode zu spat ist, das 
Leben zu genieBen, Das, so berichtet er, habe er zu Lebzeiten des Herrn ihm vorgesungen, 
and dieser habe entsprechend gehandelt. 

^ Bd. XXI, S. 118-128; die dort zitierte altere ® Mdglich w§re auch: “die dir erzahlten, was ich 
Liter atur sei hier nicht wiederholt. gesehen babe*’. 

^ S. 122, note c. 
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Aber nun, nachdem der Tod diesem allem ein Ende bereitet hat, nachdem er nun zum 
ietzten Mai das Lied' hat erklingen lassen, ist auch fiir ihn ein AbschluB gekommen. Der 
folgende kurze Satz findet sich nur in den beiden Grabern 194 und 158, er fehlt in 364: 
''Trenne dich (jetzt) von ihm, mein Herz, in seiner Mudigkeit”^. Jetzt also wird ihiu 
der Sanger nicht mehr singen, er uberlafit ihn seinem Todesgeschick. Es ist ein Abschieds- 
gesang, bei dem noch einmal das im Leben oft gehorte Lied erklungen ist. Bamit endet 
der Text in Grab 158, wahrend Grab 194 noch einen kurzen Vers zufiigt: 'Tch habe 
meinen Refrain beendet”. Wir fragen uns, welcher Refrain gemeint ist — wir konnen an 
dem Lied keinen erkennen. Es fragt sich, ob nicht mlwt hier in einem nicht-technischen 
Sinne wortlich zu iibersetzen ist als “die Wiederholung’h eigentlich “das Erneuerte”. 
In diesem Fall schlieBt das Lied mit der Versicherung des Sangers, er werde mm dies 
Trinklied, das so oft im Leben des Herrn erklungen ist, nie mehr singen, so wie nach 
verbreiteter Sitte das Weinglas, aus dem ein verehrter Mann getrunken hat, zerstort 
wird^. 

^ Ebenso gut ist, bei gleichem Gesamtsinn, 
moglich: “Mein Herz trennt sich jetzt von ihm in 
seiner Miidigkeit”, doch betont ein Imperativ mit 
seinem Wechsel in der Anrede starker, dal3 sich 
Jetzt der Sanger von dem im Lied und auch noch im 
ersten Satz des Rahmenschlusses angesprochenen 
Grabherrn abwendet. 


^ Bei Amenemhab, Nr. 364, ist der Text so un- 
sicher, da6 ich eine ttbersetzung nicht wage. Wentes 
Vorschlag “My heart is moribund because of it” ist 
moglich und wiirde gut zu unserer Deutung passen. 
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THE IDENTITY OF THE PRIESTLY TABERNACLE 


VISGIL W. RABE, Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Missouri 


Tk. identity of the sanctuary described in the Priestly Tabernacle narratives 
(Exodus, chapters 25-31 and 35-40) has proved to be a complex problem for modern 
biblical scholarship. It purports to be Moses’ Tabernacle in the wilderness, but it has 
long been recognized that the Tabernacle as described is much too cumbersome and 
elaborate in the nomadic setting. Wellhausen was content to explain the Priestly 
Tabernacle as a projection of the Temple in desert dress. ^ While it is true that many 
scholars are greatly influenced along the lines of Wellhausen’s general position, there has 
been an increasing interest in discovering an actual historical tent-sanctuary behind 
the elaborated Priestly narratives. 

Archeological data afforded by Arab tent-shrines reveal striking parallels with the 
Tabernacle and Ark and suggest the probability of an ancient Tabernacle institution 
among the Hebrews of pre-monarchical times. ^ The important role of the central 
sanctuary and the Ark in the Amphictyonic Period has been demonstrated quite con- 
clusively.^ Rather than a cuitless, spontaneous, free type of religious life in this early 
period, as Wellhausen believed, there is ample evidence of a rich cultic religion enhanced 
by a discriminate borrowing of Canaanite forms of worship.^ Moreover, modern scholar- 
ship has moved beyond an almost total skepticism regarding the historical worth of 
Priestly material to a recognition that, while Priestly material cannot be handled un- 
critically, it can no longer be dismissed as “pious fraud.”® 

The possibility and probability of an ancient tent-shrine in the background of the 
Priestly Tabernacle narratives is apparent. The problem is: wliich historical tent- 
sanctuary lies behind the Priestly narratives? Two tent-sanctuaries in particular are 
deemed worthy candidates for the solution to the problem: (1) David’s Tent of Yahw^eh, 
and (2) the Shiloh sanctuary. 

Frank M. Cross, Jr.® reacted to Wellhausen’s Tabernacle hypothesis in view of an 
abundance of new scholarship which seriously questioned the validity of Wellhausen’s 
evolutionary view^ of religion as applied to ancient Israel. Although biblical references to 
David’s Tent of Yahweh are rather scarce, he argued that the Priestly Tabernacle fits in 
well with what is knowm of it. Certain desert elements that survived in the tradition and 
Canaanite elements that were incorporated into the Priestly Tabernacle are suggestive 
of this hypothesis. Moreover, one might expect David’s Tent of Yahweh to be ornately 
fabricated as described in the Priestly Tabernacle narratives. He has argued persuasively 
that David’s Tent of Yahweh is the best solution to the problem. 


h J ulius Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of 
Ancient Israel, 

2 xhe reader will find an excellent, concise sum- 
rhary of this material in Frank M. Cross, Jr„ l‘The 
Priestly Tabernacle,’’ iBJ., X:3 (1947), 45-68; re- 
printed, G. Ernest Wright and David N. Freedman 
(eds,). The Biblical Archaeologist Header, pp. 201-28; 
see also Roland de Vaux, Z/e.? Institutions de VAncien 
Testament, 11, l2o~26, r 


2 A. Alt, “Die Staatenbildung der Israeliten in 
Palastina,” KS, II, 1-65; ]\L Noth, Das System der 
zipglf Stdmme Israels; idem, The History of Israel, pp. 
85-108; W, F. Albright, Archaeology and the Beligion 
of Israel^, pp. 102-107. 

^ See John Bright, A History of Israel, pp. 148-49. 
5 Cross, op. cit., pp. 209-12, 216-17. 

® See n. 2. ■ 
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The Identity OF THE Pbiestly Tabernacle 

More recently Menahem Haran has argued in favor of the Shiloh sanctuary.'^ A major 
obstacle standing in the way of this identification is a number of Deuteronomic references 
to the Shiloh sanctuary as a temple structure.® Haran is obliged to call attention to the 
fact that the Shiloh sanctuary is also referred to as a tent in the Deuteronomic sources 
and to explain the temple terminology as anachronism (over against the general con- 
sensus of scholarship) to establish the possibility that the Shiloh sanctuary was actually 
a tent. With this possibility in view, he argues that the Shiloh shrine-tradition was 
transferred directly to Jerusalem during the era of the Solomonic Temple and there 
was blurred by Jerusalemite Temple elements which were unconsciously superimposed 
on the tradition. 

Haran’s argument is based largely on I Kings 8:4 with the conviction that it shows 
''the latest traces of priestly penmanship.”® His remarks seem to suggest that he 
believes the Priestly writer inserted into this text “the tent of meeting and all the holy 
vessels which were in the tent” with the understanding that “the tent” is none other 
than the Shiloh sanctuary. Therefore, Haran discovers a Priestly link between the Shiloh 
(tent) sanctuary and the Priestly Tabernacle.^® 

The present writer doubts if the notation of “the tent of meeting and all the holy 
vessels which w^ere in the tent” should be readily assigned to P, for it might very well 
be part of the pre- Deuteronomic tradition. But even if it should be granted that the 
Priestly wTiter added this notation, he surely would have been aware that the Ark was 
in “the city of David, which is Zion” (I Kings 8:1) and that it was undoubtedly in David’s 
Tent of Yah well there. In a word, the context indicates rather clearly that “the tent of 
meeting” and “the tent” in I Kings 8:4 refer to David’s Tent of Yahweh. In order for 
Haran’s argument to be intelligible, it would be necessary to suggest that when the 
Priestly writer edited I Kings 8:4 he was ignorant regarding the union of the Ark and 
tent in David’s Tent of Yahweh, or to posit that the Priestly material (including this 
notation) was originally a separate document which was later incorporated into the 
developing Old Testament text. Neither of these possibilities commend themselves. 
Haran refers to I Kings 8:4 as a “slender thread in P’s chronicle by which to connect 
the tent of meeting at Shiloh with Jerusalem.” In this writer’s judgment, Haran has 
built his argument on a slender thread indeed 1 

If it is to be maintained that an actual historical tent-sanctuary does lie behind the 
Priestly Tabernacle narratives, the candidacy of the Shiloh sanctuary is not necessarily 
ruled out. It might be argued that the combination of desert and Canaanite elements in 
the Priestly Tabernacle would apply at Shiloh as well as Jerusalem, and the ornate 
fabrication might better be a projection from the Solomonic Temple. Nonetheless, the 

tempts to buttress his argument by emphasizing that 
Jerusalem is not even mentioned in the Priestly 
Tabernacle tradition. Gf course, Shiloh is not men- 
tioned either! But should one expect to find either of 
the cities mentioned? Actually, this is no argument 

The term ^ohel md^Sd is used by P, but it is also 
characteristic of J/JE. It is not to be attributed to 
the Deuteronomic historian, howev 4^ phrase 
*‘all the holy vessels which were in the tent” seems to 
suggest a priestly touch, but this is quite inconclusive. 
At all events, the ^dhel reference rather clearly 

indicates David'^s Tent of Yahweh. 

12 pjp, ciL, p. 21. 


“Shiloh and Jerusalem: the Origin of the 
Priestly Tradition in the Pentateuch,” JBL, 
LXXXI:1 (1962), 14-24. 

8 Judg. 18:31; I Sam. 1:7, 9, 24; 3:3, 15. 

8 Haran, op. cit., p. 21. 

Haran believes the fact that the site of the tent 
is not specifically mentioned in I Kings 8:4 points to 
his conclusion. Actually, the argument can go the 
other direction; namely, that it was unnecessary to 
identify the site of the tent, for where the Ark was (I 
Kings 8:1) there was the tent also. If the Priestly 
editor added this phrase under the illusion that the 
tent was still at Shiloh, one might better suppose that 
he would have indicated Shiloh at this point. He at- 
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Shiloh sanctuary somewhat lacks the qualifications of David’s Tent of Yahweh David’s 

Tent of Yahweh was assuredly a tent; this cannot he said for the Shiloh sanctuary. In 
il prohability the ^ohel n^U terminology and “meeting” theology, which are preserved 
in the Priestly narratives, « were derived from the Shiloh tradition There is no reason 
to doubt that the J/JE tent tradition was transmitted to Jerusalem through Shiloh Yet 
it seems more likely that the Jerusalem priesthood would remember the plan of the tent- 
sanctuary in Jerusalem, the culmination of the Tabernacle tradition m Israel. Davids 
Tent of Yahweh is considered preferable to the Shiloh sanctuary as the solution to the 

problem afforded by the Priestly Tabernacle narratives. 

. irx . +hpoloffv is not a new creation by Priestly writers, but 

.0 G. von Bad s a St eduction of an old sacted tradition. 

undoubtedly correct in suggesting that til© meemng 
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Agyptische Ehevertrdge. By Ebich Lub- 

BECKENS. “Agyptologische Abhandlimg- 

en,” Band I. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 

1960. Pp. 372 + 8 pis. + 12 synoptic 

tables. 

Professor Liiddeckens, recently of Mainz 
and now of Wurzburg, has in this voluminous 
study taken a type of ancient Egyptian 
document as his domain, collected all the 
examples known to him, and studied them in 
the greatest detail. His study is primarily a 
paleographic and philological one in that he 
did not set himself the task of pursuing all 
the social, legal, and economic implications 
of his texts. How^ever, in trying to elicit the 
meaning of the legal phraseology, he has 
necessarily stated or pointed to a good many 
such implications. That task, properly speak- 
ing, is the burden of a book which appeared 
so nearly simultaneously with Liiddeckens’ 
book that the author was barely able to 
make use of the latter. This study is P. W. 
Postman, Marriage and Matrimonial Prop- 
erty in Ancient Egypt (Leiden, 1961). The 
two books complement each other admirably 
and are both based on very careful scholar- 
ship. They climax a series of partial studies 
of ancient Egyptian marriage going back to 
1918 by Moller, Junker, Edgert on, Mustafa 
El-Amir, Erichsen, and Nims. No other 
ancient Egyptian institution has received 
such repeated treatment and, now with 
Liiddeckens’ and Postman’s books, such 
thorough treatment. 

Since our immediate task is to review 
Liiddeckens’ work we shall confine ourselves 
to it on its own premises, and those premises 
are ample. Piecemeal publication of in- 
dividual demotic contracts or accidental 
collections of them is not the best way to 
further our knowledge or understanding of 
the contracts or the institutions involved. 
Publication of a group of documents related 
in time and place, dealing with one family’s 
affairs or with the same property over a 


period of time, is obviously of inestimable 
value, but such archives are unfortunately 
not numerous. The one basic and now un- 
avoidable procedure is that exemplified by 
Liiddeckens’ study of the marriage docu- 
ments: The gathering of all known documents 
relating to the institution, studying every 
wmrd, phrase and clause, and noting all 
significant variations. This does not mean 
that all the problems are solved and that, in 
this case, the institution of marriage is per- 
fectly understood, but there are not likely 
to be many surprises at least in any marriage 
documents yet to be published. 

Liiddeckens studies seventy documents 
dealing with sixty-five different marriages 
(ten of them relate in pairs to five marriages) 
ranging from ca. 879 b.c. to a.b. 21. He 
apparently did not concern himself greatly 
with searching out unpublished documents 
of which there must be a considerable 
number in the world’s collections of demotic 
papyri, for he publishes for the first time 
only four documents relating to three 
separate marriages. Three new documents 
have been published since the appearance of 
his book and the reviewer has in hand three 
more from Hawara, but the existence of at 
least some of them was not known to anyone 
when his book appeared. Even so, they can 
now be profitably published piecemeal and 
readily treated against Liiddeckens’ formu- 
las, concordance tables, and detailed 
commentaries. 

The volume begins with an introduction 
which in six pages summarizes what little 
can be deduced indirectly about Egyptian 
marriage prior to the beginning of his series 
of documents. As a matter of fact, even then 
two centuries elapse between the earliest one 
in the series and the next, about eighty -seven 
years between the second and third, and 
nearly half a century between the third and 
fourth. These four are written in the so- 
called ‘‘abnormal hieratic” script; thereafter 
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those in demotic and the style of document 
associated with it occur at more reasonably 
frequent intervals. Nevertheless, omitting 
the latest one in a.d. 21, which is some 
eighty years later than the next latest 
datable one, the remaining sixty -five docu- 
ments are interspersed over 475 years. This 
does not amount to heavy documentation 
for an institution like marriage. The average 
is one document per 7.3 years or 13.7 
documents per century and they document 
only one marriage per 7.9 years or 12.7 
marriages per century. Even if we allow for 
the unlikely possibility that another sixty- 
five documents exist in museums and collec- 
tions for the same period, the documentation 
would still not be heavy. When it is recalled 
that a mother’s or grandmother’s marriage 
document was often carefully kept among a 
family’s papers as proof of rightful owmer- 
ship of inherited property, the picture would 
seem still more surprising. 

However, Liiddeckens and Pestman show 
clearly to my mind, supporting the earlier 
contention of Junker and Edgerton, that the 
demotic marriage documents established 
only the wife’s property and maintenance 
rights during marriage and in ease of divorce 
and the inheritance rights of her children but 
were unnecessary for establishing the validity 
of the union itself. It is obvious, then, that 
where there was little if any property there 
was no need for a “contract,” and such cases 
must have been overwhelmingly in the 
majority. Established custom and law would 
have safeguarded minimal rights among the 
many poor. Inter-family squabbles there 
must have been aplenty, in case of separa- 
tion, over what little the bride had brought 
to her husband’s family’s house, but the 
squabbles would scarcely have reached the 
courts. Inheritance, even of the minuscule 
portions witnessed to by some extant 
demotic documents, must have been a 
matter outside the world of the majority of 
brides and grooms. 

The heart of Liiddeckens’ study is that 
(Sec. I) devoted to the transliteration and 
translation of all the documents followed by 
detailed notes thereon. Scarcely any paleo- 


graphic or philological problem escapes his 
attention whether he is able to solve it or 
not, and he takes little for granted. The 
following section (II) setting forth what can 
be deduced from the documents about the 
man, the woman, and the inditing scribe is 
the least productive part of the study owing 
to the paucity of the data provided in the 
documents. Exceedingly useful, however, is 
the long section (III) discussing every clause 
found in any marriage document, the varia- 
tions upon it, and its meaning. The brief 
section (IV) on “sprachliche Beobachtungen” 
deals with grammatical and lexicographical 
variations over the centuries and from 
region to region. The last section (V) groups 
the documents according to presence or 
absence and arrangements of all possible 
clauses and stipulations. This grouping into 
fourteen (actually sixteen) different “formu- 
lae” has the virtue of showing that the 
variations from group to group are deter- 
mined largely by place of origin rather than 
by changes in law or custom over the 
centuries. This is a useful demonstration in 
itself and the formulas comprise a useful tool 
for dealing with marriage documents to be 
published in the future. Supplementary to 
this section and useful for the same purpose 
are the twelve large sheets bearing synoptic 
tables which show in transliteration all the 
variations in the manner in which the 
stipulations were cast and used. 

Professor Liiddeckens’ performance itself 
is to be commended most highly, and the ex- 
ample set by it to be emulated in the study of 
other documents and institutions. 

George R. Hughes 

Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 


Fdtimid Decrees, Original Documents from 
the Fdtimid Chancery, By S. M, Stern. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1964. Pp. 
188 + 48 pis. 635. 

Interest in Islamic chancery documents 
and diplomatic practice has markedly grown 
in recent years, and a number of studies has 
added to our knowledge in this field. Con- 
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cerning the Fatimids a first volume of 
twenty-three documents gleaned from liter- 
ary sources has been published by Jamal 
al-Bin al-Shayyal in his Majmu^at al- 
WathdHq ahFdtimiyya I (Cairo, 1958). The 
collection of letters of the Fatimid al- 
Mustansir to the Yemen preserved by 
Isma^ili literature has been published by 
"^Abd al-Mun'^im Majid {al-Sijilldt al- 
Mmtansiriyya [Cairo 1954]). In the present 
book S. M. Stern has assembled ten decrees 
of Fatimid caliphs or their viziers which 
have been wholly or partially preserved in 
the original. 

Eight of the decrees were granted to the 
monastery of St. Catherine in Sinai, five of 
them are published here for the first time. 
One was issued to the Coptic monks in Egypt 
and has been published previously by A. 
Grohmann and P. Labib. Another one was 
issued to the Karaite Jewish community 
and was published first by R. J. Gottheil. 
These are all the decrees of the Fatimid 
time which are definitely known to be extant 
at present. 

In the first part Stern edits and translates 
the decrees and fully discusses the historical 
circumstances under which they were issued 
and their significance. His readings of the not 
always easily decipherable documents and 
his translation are excellent. Their su- 
periority is evident in the cases where the 
documents have been published previously, 
(Printer’s errors are p. 17, 1. 7, amahdiyyln 
for al-mahdiyym; p. 49, 1. 3, UdawdHb for 
li-nawdHb. In the translation p. 19, 1. 1, add 
in all regions {fi sdHr al-nawdhi) after and 
working -beasts). In the commentary the 
historical information contained in the docu- 
ments is put into its proper perspective, 
adducing all relevant material. The im- 
mediate historical value of the decrees is 
mostly confined to questions concerning the 
institution or community to which they were 
granted. One of them, however, because of 
the date on which it was issued, sheds light 
on the events following the assassination 
of the Fatimid caliph al-Amir leading to the 
succession of the caliph’s cousin ‘^Abd al- 
Majid al-Hafiz (cf. p. 42 ff.). 


The second part of the book is a diplomatic 
commentary in which the formal side of the 
documents and the Fatimid administrative 
and diplomatic practice as reflected in them 
are thoroughly examined. Particularly valu- 
able is the chapter on the signature faldma), 
by which the ruler or responsible official 
validated the documents. Here not only the 
Fatimid method is studied, but the develop- 
ment of the practice in the whole Islamic 
world is sketched for the first time. Of some 
interest for the Fatimid practice is perhaps 
a report in Ibn Hdhari^) showing that the 
secretary (kdtib), probably head of the chan- 
cery, of the Zirid Yahya b. Tamim ap- 
parently was authorized to affix the motto 
of his ruler: al-hamdu li'Udhi wahdah. As the 
Zirids probably copied the Fatimid practice, 
it may be inferred that the case of the 
Fatimid al -Hakim authorizing the head of 
his chancery to sign on his behalf (cf. p. 128) 
was not completely unusual. 

Four of the documents are fully, three 
partially, reproduced by the plates. 

WlLFERD MaDELXJNG 

Oriental Institute 
University oj Chicago 


The Coinage of the Mamluk Sultans of Egy^t 
and Syria. 'Ey Paul Balog. “Numismatic 
Studies,” No. 12. New York: The Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society, 1964. Pp. 444 -f 
xliv pis. 

Literature on Mamluk numismatics is 
widely dispersed and much of it is of difficult 
access. Islamists, therefore, will highly 
appreciate the publication of this compre- 
hensive catalogue and study of Mamluk 
coinage, which may supersede most of the 
previous literature and serve as a reference 
work for further classification and research. 

Balog’s book, however, offers more than a 
synthesis of earlier research in Mamluk 
numismatics. As the author points out, a 
great number of coins have been newly dis- 
covered during recent decades and remained 

^ Al-bayan al-mughrib, ed. L4vi-Proven9al and 
Colin, I, 306, cf. R. H. Idris, ha Berh^rie Orientate 
sous les ZirideSf pp. 316, 526. 
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tinpublished. Indeed, information on some 
quite recent finds could only be added in 
two supplements to the catalogue . Quite a 
few of these coins are now in the possession 
of the author, who, because of his long 
interest in Mamluk coins, obviously was in a 
favored position to undertake the publica- 
tion and classification of this new material. 
He thus was able to make significant addi- 
tions to the series of issues of most rulers 
found in earlier catalogues and, in some 
cases, to present coins of rulers of whom 
none had previously been known. Moreover, 
it became possible to attribute most undated 
coins with insufficient designation to the 
ruler issuing them either by comparison with 
similar, definitely attributable types or if 
some were found in hordes with a definite 
time range. The number of Mamluk coins of 
uncertain attribution thus has shrunk to an 
insignificant proportion. In view of the com- 
prehensiveness of the catalogue, it is only to 
be regretted that the collections of the Berlin 
Museum and the Museum of Islamic Art in 
Cairo could not be included. 

In the introductory chapters the author 
after a brief summary of Mamluk history, 
not quite reliable in detail, offers a general 
descriptive survey of the coins, their types, 
legends, epigraphy, ornaments, and heraldry. 
In the remarks on ornaments (p. 18), it may 
be noted that besides the shadda the muhmal 
sign ('') originally was not a true ornament. 
Its placing on many of the coins indicates 
that the designers were quite aware of its 
original purpose, although they used it 
mostly ornamentally and at times developed 
its form for decorative purposes beyond 
immediate recognition. 

Most interesting, however, is the author’s 
contribution to the history of Muslim 
heraldry. While not questioning. L, A. 
Mayer’s findings in his fundamental work on 
Saracenic Heraldry that already the Ay- 
yubids used true blazons, Balog rejects his 
assertion that the fieur-de-lis appears on 
Ayyubid coins: One of the coins mentioned 
by Mayer as evidence is, according to the 
author, Mamluk, and the supposed fleur-de- 
lis on other Ayyubid coins are rather ^‘tiny 


flowerets of ornamental character.” Heraldic 
devices, therefore, appeared on Islamic coins 
for the first time under the Mamluks, and 
their practice was imitated by the Rasulids 
in the Yemen. To Mayer’s list of blazons of 
Mamluk sultans, Balog adds several more 
from the evidence of the coins. Mayer’s as- 
sumption that the blazon was hereditary is 
confirmed by the new material. Usually only 
a single heraldic charge is represented on 
each coin, while different coins of the same 
ruler show a variety of charges. The author 
assumes that ail the simple charges repre- 
sented on the diverse issues of one and the 
same ruler are parts of his composite blazon. 
This leaves the question how these com- 
posite blazons looked: There is very little 
comparative material from other sources, 
and some of it seems to contradict the 
evidence of the coins. Here the author 
suggests that the evidence of the coins should 
be accepted as reliable. 

In a chapter on metrology the author 
discusses the complicated development of 
the standards of Mamluk gold, silver, and 
copper coins and their exchange value. He 
makes, however, little use of the rich 
literary sources, except in some notes on W. 
Popper’s chapter on currency in his Bgypt 
and Syria under the Circassian Sultans. There 
are further short chapters on mints and 
minting technique and a bibliography. 

The major part of the book is a chrono- 
logically arranged catalogue of all known 
Mamluk coin types. Only one of identical 
coins is described fully, and references to afi 
others and minor variants are then listed. 
Over 810 photographs illustrate the issues. 
There are indexes of mints, years, and names. 

A number of misreadings should be 
corrected. Balog reads the name Baybars 
(pp. 86 ff., 135 ff.) regularly without the yd^ 
between the two bd^'s which it should have 
according to the rules of Arabic ortho- 
graphy. Yet the ya^ is doubtless signified by 
the second rise in the script as is confirmed 
on several coins by the two dots under it. It 
is rather the third letter, bd^, which, as 
generally in this script, is contracted with 
the following without an upward stroke, 
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such that it nearly disappears. The graphic 
form of the word amir may be compared 
(coin No. 34 and others), where the ya? 
even less apparent before the following to?. 
On the coins of al-Ashraf Sha^ban and his 
sons al-Mansur ^Ali and ai-Salih Hajji, 
Sha^ban b. Husayn is to be read regularly 
instead of Sha^ban b. Hasan. ' Al-Ashraf 
Sha^ban is generally known as the son of 
Husayn b. al-Nasir Muhammad, and the ya^ 
appears clearly on the photographs of his 
coins. The kunya of al-'^Aziz Yusuf is Abu 
1-Mahasin, not Abu 1-Mahasin. On his coins 
the name distinctly should be read without 
yd?, Pp. 345, 386: Al-Zahir Sayf al-din’s 
name is Yalbay, not Bilbay. Coin No. 848 
rahmat Allah read: rahimahu Allah, 

The aspect which usually most attracts 
the attention of the historically minded 
student in Islamic numismatics is the royal 
protocol. The series of Mamluk coins impres- 
sively reflects the gradual rise of the Mam- 
luks to independent sovereignty first from 
their Ayyubid lords and then from the 
‘^Abbasid caliphate. The Mamluks after 
assassinating the Ayyubid Turanshah in 
May 1250 chose Shajarat al-durr, the widow 
of the former Ayyubid sultan al-Malik al- 
Salih, as ruler and the Mamluk Aybak as 
army commander. Naturally only Shajarat 
al-durr now was named on the coins. Under 
pressure of the Ayyubid prince of Aleppo, 
who incited public opinion against the rule 
of a woman and threatened to attack Egypt, 
the Mamluks three months later asked her 
to resign and elected Aybak sultan. But only 
five days later a group of them refused to 
recognize him and demanded the nomination 
of an Ayyubid prince. Musa, the ten-year-old 
son of the Ayyubid ruler of the Yemen, was 
proclaimed as al-Malik al-Ashraf, and his 
name alone appears on the coins during the 
following years. In 1254, after peace had 
been concluded with the Ayyubid of Aleppo, 
Aybak suppressed the Mamluk group which 
had forced al-Ashraf Musa upon him and 
deposed the young sultan. (The dates for 
the end of the reign of al-Ashraf Musa on p. 
73 should be corrected.) From that year on 
Aybak is mentioned on the coins but without 


any title and only after the name and the full 
protocol of the Ayyubid al-Malik al-Salih. 
This was clearly a concession to Shajarat al- 
durr, who became the wife of Aybak and 
retained a strong hand in the rule, and the 
sentimental attachment of many of the 
Mamluks of the Ayyubid for their former 
master. It was only after the murder of 
Aybak at the instigation of Shajarat al-durr 
and her consequent disgrace and assassina- 
tion m 1257 that Aybak’s son al-Man§ur =Ali 
could drop the name of the Ayyubid from 
his coinage and substitute his own name 
with the full royal titles. In protocol, 
though not in fact, the Ayyubid dynasty 
was replaced only then. 

The Mamluks soon were also to eclipse 
their other overlords, the '=Abbasid caliphs. 
The caliph’s name together with the title 
Imam and Commander of the Faithful is 
regularly found on the reverse of Mamluk 
coins, as previously on the Ayyubid issues, 
right up to the Mongol conquest of Baghdad 
and the execution of the ‘^Abbasid caliph in 
1256. From the following year on, the coins 
show the profession of faith instead. Only in 
1261 the name of the ^Abbasid caliph newly 
established in Cairo by Baybars appears 
again on some coins with the same protocol 
as his predecessors in Baghdad. On the other 
hand, Baybars had the new caliph confer the 
title Sultan upon him, and inscribed it on 
some of his coins, setting a precedent for all 
later Mamluk rulers. The Ayyubids and the 
earlier Mamluks, although claiming the title 
for themselves, had rarely used it on their 
coins. More serious for the relative position 
of caliph and sultan was the other title which 
Baybars adopted in his protocol: Partner of 
the Commander of the Faithful {qaslm amir 
al-mu^minin). The Mamluk no longer con- 
sidered the caliph as his overlord, but put 
himself on the same level with him. It was an 
unequal partnership from the beginning. 
Baybars retained the confession of the faith 
as a legend in place of the caliph’s name on 
many of his coins, and already his son and 
successor Baraka Qan dropped the mention of 
the caliph completely. Yet he and his succes- 
soirs kept the title Partner of the Commander 
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of the Faithful. , Al-Ashraf Khalil (1290— 
1293) called himself “Supporter of the 
Muhammadan Community, Reviver of the 
^AhbMd Empire {ndsir aUmilla al- 
muhammadiyya muhyl al-dawla aU'^ahbdsiy- 
ya). His aims of conquest went apparently 
far beyond the capture of the crusaders’ 
strongholds, which he accomplished before 
his assassination in 1293. Yet he hardly 
hoped to revive the ‘^Abbasid Empire for the 
profit of the puppet caliph, who is no more 
mentioned on his coins than on those of his 
predecessors. Lajin (1296-1299) then first 
dropped the title Partner of the Commander 
of the Faithful, and, after a partial revival 
under his two successors, this last reference 
to the caliph completely disappears from the 
Mamluk coins. It was obviously no longer 
considered an honor to be merely a partner 
of the powerless figurehead of the Muslim 
community. In 1412 the caliph al-Musta'^m 
was elected sultan and held that office for 
several months before being replaced by the 
Mamluk ahMu^ayyad Shaykh. On most of his 
preserved coins he preferred his caliphal 
titles: Most Powerful Imam and Com- 
mander of the Faithful. On others, however, 
he is designated as al-Sultan al-Malik. On 
one coin the two titles appear jointly: al- 
Sultan al-Malik, Amir al-Mu^'minin, fore- 
shadowing later Timurid and Ottoman claims. 

There are certainly many other questions, 
the study of which will be stimulated by the 
availability of this comprehensive work on 
Mamluk coinage. It is to be hoped that more 
work of this kind will be done for other 
Muslim dynasties, 

WlLEEBD MaDELUNG 

Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 


Shechem: The Biography of a Biblical City. 

By G. Ebnest Wbight. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1965. Pp. 

xviii + 270. $7.95. 

This work is the full-scale presentation of 
the results of the excavations of Shechem 
conducted by the Drew-McCormick Archaeo- 
logical Expedition at Tell Balatah (four 
campaigns) from 1956 to 1963. The pre- 


liminary reports of these campaigns, con- 
ducted in cooperation with the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, have already 
appeared in the Bulletin of the American 
Schools {BASOR, No. 144 [Dec. 1956], 
pp. 9-20; No. 148 [Dec. 1957], pp. 11-28; 
No. 161 [Feb. 1961], pp. 11-54; No. 169 
[Feb. 1963], pp. 1-60). A number of less 
technical studies on the significance of the 
excavations have also been published by 
various members of the staff (E . J. Campbell, 
Jr., L. E. Toombs, James Ross, W. Harrel- 
son, B. W. Anderson, H, C. Kee, et aZ.) in the 
Biblical Archaeologist (see note 1 to chapter 
4, pp. 247-48). In addition to these publica- 
tions, several technical studies relating to 
archeological technique and methodology, 
ceramic chronology, and paleography have 
appeared as a result of the Shechem excava- 
tions {Ibid,), One chapter of this book (chap. 
10, “The Samaritans at Shechem”) is an 
expansion of an article originally published 
by Wright in the Harvard Theological Re- 
view, LV (1962), 357—66. The present work 
is an assessment of the data supplied by the 
excavations as they relate to the history of 
Shechem and the Biblical record concerning 
that city. The character of the book is in- 
dicated by the subtitle; it is the “biography” 
of a Biblical city — indeed, of one of the most 
important cities in the history of Palestine 
and of the experience of the Hebrew people. 
The essential materials of this book were 
put into order for oral delivery in the Spring 
of 1963 (the Norton Lectures of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, March 5-8, 
1963). In its present form, a good deal of 
the work is obviously more suitable for the 
printed page than the spoken word; but the 
original manner of presentation is still 
evident. The style is neither overly technical 
nor overly popular, but strikes a balanced 
median to produce a highly readable and ex- 
tremely useful account. For this reason the 
book should prove to be of value in a variety 
of ways, and it may be appreciated on the 
number of levels of its appeal. The book can 
be read by the advanced scholar in Biblical 
studies and archeology with appreciation, 
but it can also be handled (howbeit, on a 
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'' different level) by the novice in these fields. 
Those conversant in Palestinian archeology 
will find that this volume not only supple- 
ments the preliminary reports but places the 
findings in good perspective. In this respect, 
chaps. 5-7 {‘‘The Fortification of the City,” 

I “The Temple of El-berith,” and “The Court- 
yard Temples”) will be particularly in- 
structive. Of special value also are the plates 
(of no less than 113 figures!), with excellent 
photographs of the dig, detailed sketches and 
plans of buildings and fortifications, repre- 
sentations of objects and artifacts, and 
sketches and photographs of exemplary 
ceramic types. There is also an appendix with 
detailed studies by a number of members of 
the staff— -e.g., an account of the investiga- 
tion of water sources of the vicinity by R. J. 
Bull, a report on the stratification of the 
temple forecourt by L. E. Toombs, and two 
pottery studies, one by J. D. Seger on two 
middle bronze pottery groups, and another 
by Nancy Lapp on black- and red-figured 
fragments from Stratum V. On the other 
hand, those to whom archeology is still an 
esoteric science or incomprehensible art will 
be provided with a useful introduction to the 
subject by such basic things as a chapter on 
the location of a Biblical site, a section on 
“Organization and Procedures” (in chap. 4, 
“The Drew -McCormick Expedition”), a 
chapter presenting a survey and criticism of 
earlier excavations of the site (in which it 
i becomes apparent that healthy inter -personal 
' relations are as important in a successful dig 
I as correct procedures and methodology), and 
j an essay by L. E. Toombs (Appendix 1) on 
i “Principles of Field Technique.” 

! The value of this presentation does not 
i only reside in its lucid exposition of the 
I archeological research of a particular 
i Palestinian site; equally important is the 
contribution it makes to the study of the 
history of Palestine and to the evaluation of 
the literary sources (in this case, the writings 
of the Old Testament) which also cast light 
I upon this history. In this regard, the follow- 
ing dictum of Wright is particularly illumi- 
^ nating: “Archaeology is not an independent 
or isolated discipline; it is a research arm of 


the historian, and the discipline suffers when 
it is not treated as such”(p. 36). There is a 
double significance to this statement: As an 
adjunct to history, archeology provides a 
basic tool in the reconstruction of a particular 
segment of the human experience. It is also 
an external factor in the evaluation of the 
literary record by which this history has 
been recorded and interpreted. In a number 
of his writings, Wright has stressed the im- 
portance of archeology in reconstructing the 
proper context (the cultural environment 
and the historical situation) against which 
the Biblical record can be understood and 
interpreted (see, for example, his severe 
criticism of the Noth-Alt school’s attempts 
at reconstructing Israel’s early history by 
form-criticism, to the neglect of archeology, 
in “Archaeology and Old Testament Stud- 
ies,” JBX, LXXVII [1958], 39-51). But not 
only does the study of history suffer from 
the neglect of archeology; the discipline of 
archeology itself suffers when it works 
in isolation from a consideration of history. 
This is not a matter of reducing one discipline 
to the role of handmaid to another; it is a 
matter of providing some meaningful rela- 
tionship to isolated data which in themselves 
mean very little. 

On the basis of the data supplied by the 
excavations of Shechem, and working care- 
fully with the literary sources, Wright has 
succeeded in tracing the history of Shechem 
from Patriarchal times to the time of its final 
destruction (by John Hyreanus) in 107 b.o. 
The strongest period of settlement was from 
+ 1800-1100 B.c. The temple of El-berith 
and the sacred area were destroyed in the 
late twelfth century, with the Abimelech 
incident of Judges, chapter 9, providing the 
background for the destruction of bronze-age 
Shechem. There is no evidence that the 
sacred area was ever again used for religious 
purposes following the Abimelech destruc- 
tion, but Strata IX B-VII (ca, 900-724 b.c.) 
indicate an economic development of Israe- 
lite Shechem. The city was destroyed by the 
Assyrians but was reoccupied from the late 
eighth to the fifth centuries b.c. (Strata VI 
B-Y), A gap in,, the settlement of the site 
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occurred froixi ca. 475—331, with a consider- 
able redevelopment of the city in the Greek 
period. The resettlement of Shechem was 
probably by the disenfranchised Yahwists of 
Samaria (of mixed ethnic descent), who 
evidently developed the ancient site after 
their loss of status as a result of their 
abortive rebellion against the Greeks. (Of 
this we are aware from Quintius Curtius, 
patristic sources, and the newly discovered 
Samaritan papyri.) These “Samaritans at 
Shechem” eventually succeeded in com- 
pletely alienating themselves from the main 
stream of Judaism to create a sectarian 
movement. Following the destruction of 
Shechem at Tell Balatah, they remained 
within the shadow of the sacred Mt. Gerizim. 
Their descendants are to be found today in 
the nearby modern city of Nablus. Such a 
cursory survey scarcely does justice to 
Wright’s treatment of the history of She- 
chem and of the Biblical traditions relating 
to it, but the general scope of his study is 
thus indicated. 

In June 1964, after Wright had completed 
this volume, the excavation staff returned to 
Tell Balatah for the fifth (and what was 
hoped to be the last) campaign. Judging 
from the Confidential Newsletter of the 
American Schools dated November 15, 1964, 
and from press releases concerning the re- 
markable discovery of the foundations of a 
Samaritan temple on the northernmost peak 
of Mt. Gerizim, a future campaign will have 
to be planned. While the last word on 
Shechem has yet to be written, we are deeply 
indebted to Wright and the staff of the Drew- 
McCormick expedition for what has been 
written. 

James D. Purvis 

Connecticut College 
New London, Connecticut 


Ancient Festivals of ^'Saturnalid^'^ Type. By 
Photeine P. Bourboulis. “Hellenika 
Periodikon Suggramma Hetaireias Ma- 
kedonikon Spoudon Parartema,” VoL 16. 
Thessalonike, 1964. Pp. 60. 

Dr. Bourboulis describes interesting simi- 
larities between Western Asiatic festivals 


and the classical Roman Saturnalia and 
Greek Gronia. Common mythological themes 
(e.g„ Hurrian Kumarbi and Greek Cronos 
legends) and the well-known mercantile 
contacts between the lands of the Aegean 
and Western Asia especially in the formative 
days of the second millennium b.c. also 
strengthen the hope that one day more 
explicit cultural relationships may be able to 
be traced between these areas. 

This book’s fundamental thesis, however, 
regarding the interconnection of the precise 
Western Asiatic and European festivals dis- 
cussed must be regarded as unproven. 
Greater critical evaluation and more dis- 
criminate use of the disparate ancient 
source materials are required in dealing with 
problems of this kind. For instance, the 
supposed relationship between the later 
Saturnalia -type festivals and the Babylonian 
Akitu (New Year) festival rests on shaky 
evidence ; the Enlil : Marduk : : Cronus : Zeus 
parallelism collapses when one examines the 
Babylonian sources. Enlil and Marduk are 
not successive lords of the pantheon within a 
synchronic mythological context; Marduk 
simply takes the place of Enlil in later 
Babylonian versions of the creation myth 
(just as Assur replaces Marduk or Enlil in 
Assyrian versions). Similarly, such phenom- 
ena as the “license of slaves” at the time 
of the dedication of Gudea’s Eninnu temple 
are simply transferred to all later New Year 
festivals without any supporting evidence. 
More serious, of course, is the unqualified 
acceptance of Hellenistic and later sources as 
testimony for ancient Western Asiatic re- 
ligious customs— apparently on the same 
level with contemporary indigenous literary 
traditions referring to the same, or similar 
institutions. 

The book would have profited considerably 
had the manuscript been read by someone 
more conversant with English idiom. Much 
of the phraseology is awkward, not to say 
misleading, and the number of printing errors 
is disproportionately large. 

J. A. Brinkman 

Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 
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I AkkadischesHandworterbuchunter Benutzung regrettable that this essential aspect of 

’ des lexikalischen Nachlasses von Bbtjno Assyriological research work is still part of 
Meissneb (1868-1947). Bearbeitet von the lexicographer’s task instead of in the 

' Wolfram von Soden. Vol. 1. Wiesbaden: hands of those who publish texts. Needless 

I Otto Harrassowitz, 1959-1965. Pp. 585. to say. Von Soden keeps up, with enviable 

1 The completion of the first volume of the efficiency, with the constant influx of new 

i Akkadisches Handworterbuch -prompts me to material. 

I write this belated review, or rather, this Splendid as Von Soden’s “Ordnungswille” 

I appreciation of the extraordinary achieve- is in the overall organization of the individual 

‘ ment of Professor von Soden, who has articles where strict morphological arrange- 

I published single-handed six fascicles within ment rules supreme, it seems less adequate 

i as many years, altogether 585 pages. and heuristically less effective when the 

i Personal scruples have been the reason for singling out of meaning categories and 

] my repeatedly delaying this task; I have the isolating of nuances are involved. There 

alw'ays thought and still maintain that it is is a certain reluctance in the to depart 

I not quite bushido for an editor of one from traditional assumptions about mean- 

i Assyrian dictionary to write a conventional ings, a readiness to accept quasi -mythological 

1 book review of another Assyrian dictionary. “Grundbedeutungen,” and also a tendency 

i Since the book reviews of both, the Ak- to rely on such translations as the dic- 

j kadisches Handworterbuch {AHw.) and the tionaries of cognate languages may suggest, 

Assyrian Dictionary of the Oriental Institute which, in most instances, are traditional and 

of the University of Chicago {CAD), have so hardly trustworthy. Such sobriety, however, 

far been mainly concerned with the history seems in my opinion to fail to do justice to 

^ of Akkadian lexicography, paltry philo- the richness and the diversity of the cunei- 

! logical details, mostly irrelevant additions form text material and places, in this way, 

I and statistics, I propose to offer here an an unwarranted restriction on the utilization 

I evaluation of the AHw. in order to charac- of the information available. A similar 

I terize the differences in scholarly mood and overcautious attitude can be discerned in the 

j intellectual outlook between these two works. AHw.^q. approach to what I consider the 

J The A is admirable in its conciseness main problem fields in Akkadian lexico- 

and completeness. A wealth of material and graphy at present: first, the meanings — or 

information is found there in a highly better, the maximal meaning approximations 

j concentrated — not to say compressed — — of the numerous Akkadian words for 

; arrangement, systematized to the utmost, specific objects (apparel, tools, etc.), mat- 

I The coverage of the textual evidence erials (stones, plants, etc.), and animals 

I achieved by the AHw, could unreservedly be (birds, insects, fish); and second, the not less 

called excellent were it not for the exclusion necessary and exciting task of disentangling 

of nearly all writings in logograms, which in the abundant specific nuances of such ap- 

; certain text categories entails a considerable parently well-known verbs as, e.g., pardsu 

! loss of information. An unfortunate situation and nakdsu. Though difficult indeed, these 

prevails in Assyriology inasmuch as only a tasks must be undertaken unless Assyri- 

fraction of the text material is available in oiogists resign themselves to the prevailing 

critical and reliable editions, many texts are vagueness in their translations. Occasional 

only partially understood, and a number of mistranslations might result, but without 

text categories still consist of more or less occasional errors and their corrections, with- 

, unrelated fragments. Therefore, the im- out dialogue and intellectual involvement, 

portant corrections, emendations, and ref- Assyriology cannot and must not function, 

^ erences to unpublished material in the AHw., Since the time might not have come yet for 

^ which advance our understanding of specific an Assyrian dictionary to offer unequivocal 

0 passages, are most welcome. It is, of course, statements and clear-cut definitions, each 
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dictionary has to come to terms with the 
nature of the available evidence and the goal 
the editor sets for his work. 

In this essential respect the CAD is 
basically a utopian undertaking. It aims, on 
the semantic side, to relate meanings to the 
social context and technological background 
in which the references occur, and strives 
toward a useful and revealing coordination 
of the Akkadian and the Sumerian evidence 
(which is essential for the semantic history 
of many words), and attempts to present 
each reference in a small but meaningful 
section of its context. Thus, the reason for 
a translation becomes clear even to the 
Assyriologist who does not have at his 
disposal a first-class library to check a string 
of references. It also cites difficult and 
corrupt passages in the hope that a fortunate 
accident or someone’s ingenious emendation 
may bring about their elucidation. 

Let me conclude with, stating my convic- 
tion that it is a great boon to Assyriology 
that both dictionaries, the AHw. and the 
CAD, are planned and executed in the way 
they are. Their nearly simultaneous publica- 
tion enhances the value of both; if published 
one without the other, their effectiveness 
would be much more restricted. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that their continued 
publication will be a stimulus to the younger 
Assyriologists to turn to the fascinating 
pursuits of lexicography. 

A. Leo OprENHBiM 

Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 


As'pects of the Crusades. By J. J. Saundebs. 
University of Canterbury Publications, No. 
3. Christchurch, New Zealand: University 
of Canterbury, 1962. Pp. 80. 

This is a collection of essays on various 
aspects of the Crusades, relating particularly 
to the Muslim and Christian Bast. The 
author does not propose to present new views 
but wants to give a summary of the results 
of recent research by Arabists throwing new 


light on the impact of the Crusades on the 
Muslim world. 

The first chapter offers a brief history of 
the literature on the Crusades. The second 
deals with the genesis of the idea of a Holy 
War in Christianity, which, unlike Islam, 
originally was essentially anti -militarist. 
There are further chapters on the role of the 
Isma^ilis in weakening Muslim solidarity 
against the Christian invaders, on the 
importance of Egypt, which was to become 
the powder base from where the Muslims 
foiled both Frankish and Mongol war 
efforts, on the part of the Kingdom of Lesser 
Armenia as the most faithful ally of the 
Crusaders among the Eastern Christian com- 
munities, and on the relations between the 
Crusaders and the Mongols, who for a short 
time appeared as promising allies in the 
overthrow of Islam. The final chapter with 
the title ''The Passing of Near Eastern 
Civilization'' summarizes the great changes 
brought about in the Muslim world during 
the age of the Crusades, though certainly 
not all as a direct result of them: The 
momentous weakening of the Oriental 
Christian communities, the reduction of the 
Isma^lli movement to impotence, the decline 
of Muslim civilization and scholarship as a 
result of the destruction caused by the 
Mongol invasion, the cultural division of the 
Muslim world into two parts using either 
Arabic or Persian as their literary language, 
and the emergence of a rigid concept of 
orthodoxy controlling education, which 
stifled scientific inquiry. There are notes 
containing references and critical comments. 

The little book meets its limited objective. 
The major developments and currents in 
Orientalist research on the Crusades are well 
grasped and, despite a few errors in detail, 

' competently set forth in a balanced, inte- 
grated presentation. The work makes attrac- 
} tive reading and commends itself as a short 
r introduction to the Eastern side in the history 
5 of the Crusades for students mainly con- 
3 cemed with the West^u^^ 
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